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SUPPLEMENTAL GLOSSARY 

or ir.RM'* X KL1> IN lUE 

NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 

PART JTL 

REVENUR AND OFFICIAL TERMS. 


[Under this head arc included — 1. All words iu use in the 
rev('nuo offices botli of the past and present goverinueuts ; 
2. Words descriptive of tenures, divLsions of crops, fiscal 
«accouufs, and the like; 3. tSoinc articles relating to ancient 
territoiial di\isioiKs, wlietlier obsolete or still existing, with 
one or two^ geographical notices, nliich fall more appro- 
priately under this head than any other. — B.] 


Abkar, jKjT 

A distiller, a vendor of spirituous liquors. xVbkari, or the 
tax on spirituous liquors, is noticed in the Glossary. 

With the initial a unaccented, Abkar moans agriculture. 

Adubandi, 

•Hic fixing a period for the performance of a contract or pay- 
ment of instalments. From performance, and (root 

jo;) to bind. 
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Adhbatai, 

Division of produce in equal shares; from half, aUd 

division. 

Adhela, 

Half a pice, comprising 12| dams, or 4 damris, q.v, [Also 
an oight-ana piece, or half a rupee.] 

Adheli, 

Half a Chautlila, q.v. A, measure used for com. — Saugoiv 
Small fractional divisions of land. — Garliwal. 

Also an eight-ana piece, or half a rupee. 

Adheliya, 

Afllielia, or Adhia, signifies a proprietor of a half share. 

Adhiyar, 

A man who passes half his time* in one village, and half in 
another, is said to be adlii34r karna ; called adhbar in Rohil- 
khand. Adhiyar differs from pahikdslit, Inasijiuch as adhiydr 
implies that there are two establishments, one in each of the 
two villages which are visited, [whereas pahilc&sht is a man 
who lives in one village and cultivates land in another]. 

Adhiyari, 

A half share. The word half, enters into the composi- 
tion of all these words. 

AdhkachcLa, 

A soil lying between tlio land named Pab&ra and tbe TSi’&i, 
in the district of Saharanpur. 
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Adhkari, 

-An instalment of eight anas in the rupee, or half of tho 
Government Jama. 

Aghan h 

Tho produce of part of tho Kharif season, or of the month of 
Aghan, (Novcmber-Dccernber). 

III Bohar there arc two rice crops, one in Bh&don, the 
other in Aghan ; tlic produce of the former is less valuable than 
that of tho latter, and is only eaten by the lower classes, and 
by, animals. — B. 

Agaur, j/\ 

An advance of rent ‘ paid by Asamis to Zamiiiddrs in the 
months of Jeth and Asarh. — E. Oudh. The word is derived 
from d(je ^T, before, beyond. 

’Alid, 

An agreement or contract. Ahdnama is the written 

document containing an agreement. 

^Vhddar, 

Literally, holder of a contract. An officer of the Mughal 
Government, who, for a commission of 2 or 3 per cent., engaged 
for the revenue of a district, and made himself responsible for 
the balano 

Ajauri, 

Advances, particularly to agricultural labourers. — Eastern 
Oudh. Agraurihi is used in a similar sense in Baiswara. Both 
words are, perhaps, derived from dtjr, before, in advance. 

j\ 

A land measure equivalent to four Bisis. Nine Ali go to a 
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Jul^t. — Garhw&l and Kamaon. See further under tlio articles 
Bisi and J uld. 

Algij 

A separate cess levied by Zamindars in part of Behar over 
and above the regular Jama. They generally do this when 
short of funds. — W. 

Altamgha,* 

A royal grant, which the British Cjovernmcnt have declared 
to convey a title to a rent-free tenure iu perpetuity. • 

Altamgha is derived from two Turkish words, A1 and Tamgh& : 
both of which signify the royal signet. A1 in Persian implies 
also a scarlet colour, \j ^ and therefore it has 

been supposed to mean the Emperor’s ml signet (Gladwin says, 
"‘a red patent,” and JIarington, in his Analysis,” I., 4, “a 
red seal — from which its name is derived”) : but it may be 
doubted if tlie Altamgh^i seal is necessarily a ml one ; and the 
“Burhdn-i Kati’,” the ‘^Farhang-i Jahangiri,” and the “Ilaft 
Kulzam,” Avhile they give the meaning of scarlet to A1 in Per- 
sian, and at the same time mention the IIitkIi A1, noticed in a 
separate article, also add that, in Turkirdi, ^^it^is the seal and 
ring of the king,” without any special nienlion of its being a 
red seal, or a red ring. It would appear, how^cver, from the 
extract from the '*Farliang-i llashidi,” given below, that Al- 
tamgh& originally meant a red seal, and that Al, by itself, was 
never taken in the sense of signet, except by reason of its 
having been coupled with Tamgha, to imply that the Tamghd 
was red. 

♦ The word is generally written licB aUam^hdf not dltmnghd, in Persian. — B. 
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“And in Turkislint signifies the seal of the Padshah, which 
they call Altaraghd, 'red seal,* and sometimes they call it Al, 
for short, rejecting Tamgha,** 

The assertion therefore rests upon which is the best authority 
— ^the Burh&n-i Kati’, coupled with the Jahangiri, or the 
Eashidi. The Haft Kulzam is a mere copy, and of no weight 
in such controversies. 

It is difficult to say when Altamghd began first to be used in 
the revenue language of India in the fionso either of a seal or 
grant. In Persia and Central Asia wc have notices of its use 
at^an early period. Towards the close of the 13th century the 
illustrious Ghazan Khan caused the Altamgh/i, or the imperial 
seal of state, to bo altered from a quadrangular to an oval shape, 
considered the most auspicious as well as most elegant of all 
forms, and on this he‘at the same time directed to be engraved 
the Mahomcdaii profession of faith. — Price’s “Retrospect of 
Mahomedan Ilistory,” Yol. IT., p. 612. 

Again, Timur bestows upon the son of Bajazet the Govern- 
ment of Anatolia, under a i)atent containing tlie impression of 
his hand in red ink (Ibid. Yol. III., p. 423 ; and “ Sherefeddin,” 
Lib. V., Cap. 60) ; but it is not stated whether the title of this 
patent was AltamghA. In the Institutes of this tyrant, we find 
no mention of anything but Tamgha, and that with a different 
meaning. 

But, with respect to India, the term certainly does not appear 
to have been in common and practical use in the fiscal language 
of the country in Akbar’s time; though, as wc have seen from 
the extract just quoted, that it is mentioned in the “Farhang-i 
JahdnginV* which was compiled at his dictation and dedicated 
to Lisbon ; but then it is to be considered that the authority of 
certain poets is given for its use ; — which would of itself seem 
to imply that tho word was a foreign importation, and up to 
tlfat time had merely found admission into dictionaries and 
literary compositions. It is not once mentioned in the passage 
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ou Sayurghal, in liis Institutes ; the perusal of which chapter, 
by the way, would afford an instructive lesson to those who 
assert that the Mughal Government never resumed rent-free 
tenures, for in it we have the very founder of the system 
enjoining resumption, and getting more and more exasperated 
at the shameless frauds practised upon the exchequer even by 
his own officers. Yet, notwithstanding this apparently modern 
introduction of the word, it is to be feared that some grants, 
purporting to be Altanigha of his reign, have been released by 
our officials. 

We find frequent mention of the word Tamghd in his time, 
but so far from conferring a privilege or immunity, it meant 
only a tax, or tribute, when applied fiscally. 

In the following passage Baj ‘‘tax,’^ is coupled with 
Tamghd : — *^And it was ordered that the Baj and Tamghd were 
not to bo collected except from arms and horses, elephants and 
camels, cows, sheep and goats and silken cloth, on which a 
small sum was to be levied in each Suba,” 

Tamgh& is again called a tax which is raised in excess of 
the land revenue: — Umr levied a tax. on foreigners in three 

classes which they called Jazia, and in every kingdom 

they demand something from every man/s property except 
peasants, and that they call Tamgha ; and in Iran and Turdn 
they take some little in proportion to liie wealth of the taxed.” 

In one of the general Farmans issued by him in the 37th 
year of his reign, by which he justly earned the love of his 
subjects and admiration of posterity, he remits the Tamghi, 
Baj, and Zik&t, on all articles, with a few exceptions.* 

* It appears tliat previous to Akbar’s time the tamgb& had been remitted hj 
Jahkngfr, and before that by Bkbar. Possibly the remission of a tax 1$y any 
sovereign was considered to hold good only during his reign, and to require a 
act of remission on the accession of another emperor. Jah&ngir's veracity, however, 
is not beyond suspicion.— E. add. 
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^ j J yJiSi^ ^ 

^4x 4J vU3Ub^ ^ J As^l ^ yt 

J *— Aii^ j J^Jui j\ AisT^ ^ clXj Ju? j j ^Ij 

Jjbli 

And other goods and chattels which are the means of live- 
lihood of the people in general, except horses and clepliants and 
camels and sheep and goats and arms and sillt, which in all my 
dominions are liable to Bdj and Tamgha and' Zikdt, and that 
which they took from small and great, are entirely remitted and 
struck off.” 

This is differently translated by Dr. Bird in his ‘^Ilistory 
of Guzerat,” in which he calls Tamgha. vested interests,” and 
it must be confessed “it is used in that sense in one of Akbar's 
letters to Abdu’llah Khan Uzbek. 

In “Timur’s Institutes” (Book II., p. 308) Tamghd is spoken 
of as pay, or personal allowance of a soldier, and therefore ap* 
proaches nearer to our modern meaning. — See also “Bdbar’s 
Memoirs,” p. 354. 

In the following passage it also means a stipend, according 
to “White’s Translation,” p. 361 ; or, a body-mark, according 
to Colonel Galloway’s “ Law and Constitution of India,” p. 87. 
The context show's that either may be correct : — 

^ \j ^ AX4J \j j 

y>x«jo SL) <0 \j iXijLu AXi4j jl\ kSxj 

“J^d I commanded that whatever country was conquered 
they should collect the beggars thereof and make them an 
allowance that they should beg no more, and if, after being 
dSlowanced, they should beg again, they should bo sold into 
distant countries,” etc. There is apparently no reason to sup- 
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pose with Galloway that the beggars were, to bo branded : it is 
more in consonance with the lavish generosity of an eastern 
monarch tq. pension them, as the natural translation of the text 
says. — B. 

These passages serve to shew that the word Tamghd must 
have somewhat altered its meaning since its first importation 
into Hindustan ; but they do not enable us to determine at what 
period Tamghd, or Altamgha, grants were first made. 

We have already seen that they do not appear to have been 
introduced up to Akbar^s time; and with respect to his suc- 
cessor, Jehangir, we find him in his autobiography, so far from 
asserting that a red seal was exclusively devoted to Altamgh&s, 
saying expressly that he changed the seals of Jagir patents from 
mixed gold and vermilion to gold alone* 

Instead of the seal which they made of gold with a rim of 
vermilion, I used one of gold only.'^ 

From these remarks it is to be gleaned that the period of 
the introduction of even the word Altamgha is a problem in 
Sphragistics which still remains to bo solved ; and though it 
appears to have been used in its present sense in Persia and 
Turkistan before the establishment of the Mu'^ial dynasty in 
India, yet there seems reason to conclude that some time elapsed 
before the term was generally introduced into this country ; and 
wo are therefore justified in looking on any Altamgh& grant 
older than Shahjahan with strong suspicion. 

That it was not necessarily a rent-free grant, the British 
Government themselves had incontrovertible evidence, in that 
they stipulated to pay 26 lacs per annum for their AltemghA 
Farman from Shah Alam, a.d* 1765, It was, nevertheless, 
proclaimed by our Government that a grant of this nature was 
rent-free, and conveyed, moreover, an hereditary and transf^- 
able right. That the native subordinates of our Government 
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wore anxious to persuade us to that effect was naturally to be 
exgected, and that the European functionaries were glad to 
assent to any opinion uttered by men who professed to have a 
knowledge of the laws and customs of the country, was also to 
be expected ; but that the same opinion should have been enter- 
tained and co}ifirmed when the regulations came subsequently 
to be enacted, is somewhat surprising, for there was much to 
make us pause before we committed ourselves to so positive 
a declaration. In several instances evidence had been given 
which' was opposed to the construction finally adopted by the 
Goyemment. 

iGi the case of Jaldlu’d-din versus Mihru*n-nis» Begam, tried 
before the Provincial Council of Patna, in September, 1774, the 
Amdnat officer, whose authority should have carried with it 
some weight, says, *'from the reign of the kings of old, the 
orders of one king have continued valid, but it is now the 
ancient custom for the possessors of Altaraghds and Madad 
Mdshes to be turned out or removed.” And wo know that 
Nawwdb Muhammad Raza’ Khan resumed several Altamgha 
grants in the year 1766, after the Diwdni was granted to the 
Company; which he would scarcely have ventured to do, had 
he not been authorized by the practice of the country. — (See 
“ Colebrooke's £>igest III., 238, and Extracts from OflScial 
Records regarding Mafi,” p. 16), It is therefore the more re- 
markable that we gave such ready acquiescence to representa- 
tions not only entirely opposed to our own interests, and to the 
customs, laws, and records of the country, but frequently to the 
very language and tenor of the documents which purported to 
be Altamghd. 

Amani, 

Land managed by a collector on the part of Government : — 
cal]^ also Kham and Khas. The Regulations have given the 
word greater currency in the Benares Province than elsewhere. 
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^Aml pat^> Oj Ja£> tijT 

Ami sanad, 

Ami dastak, 

A deed appointing an agent, or granting authority to colloct 
rents. From the Arabic action, practice, rule. 

And) jT and UT '4n«it 

A native land measure equal to 16 Eusis. Sixteen Anas go 
to a Kancha. — Saugor. 

The sixteenth part of a rupee — ^which is usually written by 
Europeans, anna. 

Ankbaiidi, 

An adjustment of rents asanuwdr by the Malguzdr at the 
close of each harvest. — See under Auk. 

Antarbed, 

The old name for the Lower Dodb, extending from about 
Etawah to Allahabad. Occasionally it is used to signify the 
whole Dodb — thus, Kachwahas arc said by tho poet Chand to 
be in Antarbed ; and it does not seem probablS that they were 
in any numbers except in the Upper Dodb (see Kachwahas). 
The word is now seldom used, except by Sanskrit scholars. In 
that language it bears much the same meaning as Dodb, sig- 
nifying the level country intervening {ix. between the Ganges 
and Jumna), from within, and an altar, a hearth, an 
earthen platform in the courtyard of a house. 

^oU, J,T 

Mode of estimating by the ascertained produce of a Biswa 
that of a Bigha. — ^E. Oudh. The rule is rery simple. I^ake 
the number of seers yielded by a Biswa, halve it, and you have 
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the produce per Bigha in maunds. The produce of a Biswah is 
ascortained from the produce of a Bigha, by doubling the latter, 
in maunds, and calling the product seers. 

Arari, 

Tho old-establislied measurement of a field. A man says his 
Ar&ri is so much| say two bighas, and though modern measure- 
ment may rate it higher, ho will not consent to any change. — 
Benares. Tho term is, perhaps, derived from Arara \j\j \ , a high 
bank of a river or tank, which may therefore be supposed to 
enclose an unalterable area. 

Arazi, ^\j\ 

Lands ; plural of Arz ^JO jC- land. In revenue language, the 
word is chiefly applied to detached portions of laud, which are 
generally cither rent free, or recovered by tlio recession of rivers. 
It is therefore nearly synonymous with Chak. 

Arsatli, 

A kind of account which the author of tho “Zubdatu’l 
Kawdnin” says is the same as a monthly Jama’ kharch. 

J ^ 

“The arsath, which is an expression for the monthly Jama’ 
kharch and abstract of tho Wazklidm.” 

The “Diwan Pasand” also says it is a monthly entry or 
abstract of several accounts, called Wdzkhdm, and that it is in 
reality only another name for Jama’ kharch : 

This is the meaning the word bears in the 
Printed Glossary, and the word Arsotta (Arsathd), which pre- 
cedes it, is probably an error.* 

C' 

* Thifl word is commoii sdl over tlie eastern part of the provinces, and is said to he 
so called firom containing sixty-eight (arsath) columns.^B, 
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’Arzdasht, 

An address or memorial, so called from its initial words, e 

Asami, WPfft 

Literally names. A cultivator, a dependant, a culprit — all of 
which meanings we may suppose to be derived from such per- 
sons being entered in registers and tabular forms under the head 
of Asdmi. It lias been supposed, as Asdmi frequently means a 
criminal, that it is derived from jJl ism, a crime ; and the practice 
commonly adopted by Kdyaths of writing the word with 

a instead of sin (jw, gives some colour to this opb?ion. 

Asami is the plural of the plural of Ism a name (De Sacy, 
“Grammaire Arabe,^^ 11. 275). 

There are two words, one with a se means a criminal, and 
the one with a (jm sin means a ciJtivator ; but both words are 
Indian inventions in their present significations, and rather 
barbarous inventions too, though they have become so common 
as to bo quite indispensable. — ^B. 

An Asdmi Chhaparband is a resident cultivator, that is, an 
Asdmi who has a Clihapar^;-^ or thatched house. 

An Asdmi Maurusi is an hereditary cultivator, that is, an 
Asdmi who has Irs Cljj] or inheritance. 4 

An Asdmi Pdhikdsht is a man who cultivates land of a village 
different from that in which he resides. — See Pdhikdsht and 
Khudkdsht. 

An Asdmi Shikmi is one who cultivates the land of, and pays 
the rent to, another Asdmi. 

Asamiwar, 

Including all the names ; usually applied to statemBits, and 
to revenue settlements made with the proprietors in detail. 

AaK, 

A registered village— literally, original, from J«ol ami, a root. 
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D&khili is the* term applied to hamlets included in the 

As^j village. It is not known at what particular time these 
words originated, but it must have been subsequent to Todar 
Mai’s settlement. Our new settlements have swept away the 
distinction, which there was no occasion for preserving in the 
revised register.* 

A^warija, WTffW 

A diary, a rough note-book, an abstract account of collec- 
tions, remittances, etc. etc. The ^‘Zubdatul Ka wanin’’ says 
the jvord is derived from Awdra, scattered, wandering, unfixed, 
because the Awarija is a collection of detached notes which 
would otherwise be dispersed. It is ajjplied generally to an 
account of any description. 

The work above-quoted says — 

It would seem, therefore, to be much the same as the Arsath, 
except that the latter is more strictly confined to a monthly 
account. 

The ‘‘Fuihang-i Ilashidi” also states tlmt the word is derived 
from Awara, scattered. The same work adds that Abar, Abara, 
Aw&ra, and AwSrija, mean not only an account, but an office of 
accoimt, an exchequer : — 

^ ^ 

oV ^ y 

“Awara, an office of account, so called because they write 
there the scattered accounts of the DiwAn and call them 
Awdrij^j: also the office in which they transact the revenue 
business, and in both meanings it is written without madda over 

the alifJ^ 

# 

♦ This is not quite correct : the terms mli and dakhili arc still retained in many 
dutricts, not merely in the mouths of the people, but on the registers. — B. 
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See Aweija in the Printed Glossary, which appears a mistake 
for Aw4rija, though closely following Aw&rija Jama Kharcj}. 

•Bdd, jU 

A remission on account of deficient produce. One of the 
many meanings of the word in Persian is “annihilated,” 
Jbiib j according to the “Burh4n-i K&ti’ ” and 

“Haft Kiilzara,” and has thus been extended in the revenue 
language of India to signify remissions occasioned by annihila- 
tion (of crops). 

Badshahi, 

Literally, royal, from a king. In the language of 

revenue officers it is generally applied to royal grants of rent- 
free land. Thus we say, “Bddshahi Sanad,” “Bddshdhi 
Tenures.” The conditions of their validity are given in Beg. 
XXXVI. of 1803, and the corresponding enactments Reg. 
XIII. of 1795, and Reg. VIII, of 1805 : the first being ap- 
plicable to the Ceded Provinces, the second to Benares, and 
the third to the Conquered Provinces. 


Benawat, 



Sec above, under Benaudha. 


Bhabar, 




The forest under the Sewalik Hills. The tract varies in 
breadth from ten to twenty miles, and the slope of the groimd 
varies from fifty to seventeen feet per mile, diminishing rapidly 
after the first few miles. Cultivation is confined only to the 
vicinity of the rivers issuing from the Himalayan range, but 
the soil in many parts is good, and consists of a rich ^ack 
mould at the extreme verges of the tract, north and south. 
There are occasional patches also free from trees, but covered 
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with high grass, and«iany spots afford good pasturage. With 
these e^^ceptions, the Bhabar is a dense forest, but abnost desti- 
tute of trees valuable for timber ; and water is at such a depth 
below the surface, that all attempts to dig wells have been fruit- 
less. — See “ Printed Eeport on Eohilkhand Canals, p. 107.* 
Bh&bar is also the name of a light black soil in Baitdl, in 
Central India. 

Bhaibant, 

A term equivalent to Bhayacbara, q.i\ It is derived from 
a brother, and to divide. 

Bhag, ’iraf 

Tax ; duty ; share in kind. Also fortune, destiny. 

Bhaguor, HUPfr 

The name given to the rich alluvial lands under the banks of 
the Jumna. — Central Dodb. 

Bhej, 

Rent ; a proportionate share ; an instalment. Bhej is in com- 
mon use, but is ^ot noticed In any of the Dictionaries. It may 
be a corruption of tlie Sanskrit Bh&g, a portion. 

Bbej-barar, 

A tenure frequently met with in Bundelkhand, in which the 
shares of the brotherhood are liable to periodical, or occasional, 
adjustment ; and in which balances of revenue and village 
expenses, occasioned by the fraud or insolvency of a sharer, arc 
made gfbod by a rateable contribution from the other sharers. 
Strangers are often introduced in over-assessed estates on con- 
dition of paying the bar&r, but their admission by no means, 

* See “ Selections from Rec. N. W. P.,/' IV., 374. 
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as is somctimos supposed, forms a ncceSsary incident of the 
tenure, of which the chief characteristic is the re-adjustmenj of 
the bardr. At the late settlement of Bundclkhand it was 
stipulated in many instances that this liability to re-adjustment 
should cease; and practically, for some time previous, the re- 
adjustment had not been demanded, except upon occasions of a 
new settlement. It is probable that in a short time, as the 
value of properly increases, the Bliej-barar tenure will alto- 
gether cease to exist. 

BMngaf, 

Is the name of u fax levied by the llaja of Bljayptir on part 
of the forest produce of Tappa Saktisgarh, in zillah Mirzapur. 
In the OflGlcial Report of the Settlement of the Tappa, the word 
is said to be derived from Bhiinga, a mallet. 

Tangdl is another of these taxes ; from Tanga, an axe. 

Bharai, 

A cess levied in the Province of Benares, of which one-half 
was given to the Amil for charges of remiltance, and the other 
carried to the credit of Government, — ^See Sec. 6 and 7 of lleg. 
II. of 1795. 

Bharat, c.^ 

Amount of revenue paid by an individual or party. The word 
is chiefly used in Dohli, and is frequently pronounedd Bharit 
and Barat. It is derived from Bharnd, to pay. 

Bhattiuna, 

Is the name given to a largo tract of land between thfe Hissar 
district and the Garra, whicli is tenanted chiefly by Bhatti 
Bajputs. Bhattidn&, or Bhattia, is a country of growing imgprt- 
ance, the population and cultivation having greatly increased 
since our occupation. 
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It will be observed, ^by referring to tbo map of Dasturs, that 
the Western boundary of Sirk&r His&r Feroza has been ex- 
^ tended only to the bed of the War river, which runs not far to 
the Westward of the Ghaggar, the new Parganah of Wattu and 
Bhattianfir being altogether excluded : for this tract, full of 
sandy plains and Thais,* seems to have been little known in the 
time of A^bar, nor, with tho exception of Malaud, which was 
in Mult&n, does it appear to be included in any Sirkar of the 
adjoining Sfibahs. It is to be observed, that Abu’l Fazl, in 
mentioning the breadth and length of the several Subahs, mea- 
sures from Mis&r in tho DeUi Siibah, from Fcrozpur in the 
Mult&n Subah, from tho Satlaj in the Lahore Siibah; and from 
Bikanir in the Ajmfr Subah. He appears, therefore, with the 
above exception, to leave tho tract between all these places 
as neutral ground. To be sure, the Rev. Mr. Renouard, in 
his article oti Dehli in the “ Encyclopaedia Mctropolitana,*^ in- 
cludes Fattihabad in Ajmfr, on the sole authority, apparently, 
of Hamilton's Gazetteer; but Abu’l Fazl certainly places it in 
His&r Firoz&, and it was included in His^r before his time, 
as we learn^ from the 5th chapter of the 2ud book of Shamsi 
Sirdj’s T&rikh Firozsh&hi, where he says — 

^ 3 jLa>- jb 

’I’ 

♦ Thai or thar is the ramc giTcn to tho varioua deserts in Rajputina, and is 
probably a cAruption of the latter half of the word niarmthali^ or desert 

region, applied to this tiact. — B. 

t This passage, as it stood in the original work, purxlcd me considerably, and even 
now, afAr a comparison of tlirco manuscripts, 1 am not quite sure bow the text should 
re^y stand : the reading gifen above is, however, the must probable. In Sir H 


vox*, n. 
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Before this, in the times of the ancient kings, that district 
in the records of the revenue officers stands as Shakk H&nsi* 
When he built the city of His&r Firo2&, Sultan Firoz coin* , 
manded that from that time forth they should write is as Shakk 
His&r Firozd, and the kitta’s of H&nsi, Agroha, Fattih&h&d, 
Sirsuti as far as S&laurah, and Khizrdb&d, and other entire 
kitta’s, were included in Shakk His&r Firozd/^ This Shakk 
must therefore have included Akbar^s Sirkdr of Sirhind, as well 
as Hisdr, for Salaurd is under the Sewalik Hills and Hhizrdbdd 
is on the Jumna.* 

Elliot's own copy of Shamsi Sir&j's work, the first doubtfiil passage reads \ 
the last word, though without the diacritical notes, is clearly meant for din; but 
in MS. No. 1002 of the India Office Library, I find (also without dots), 

which is probably for datvdwiny plural of diwdn, which seems to me the best 

reading of the two. The copy lately purchased by the India Office at the Marquis of 
Haslinga’ sale wants forty or forty-five pages at this point, and the next page begins 
in the middle of this very quotation. The passage as it stood in former editions 
went on and in the author’s copy the words are jcAjb 

which has no meaning. In MS. No. 1002 we have the correct reading JCmAj **‘it 
sits'* (or as we should say << stands”) : farther on, for the reading of the first edition, 
agroh, we have in the author’s copy akrahy in No. 1002 akrodah, 

and in the Hastings’ MS. by an evident error Jlroza, Lastly, for 

|«l;j in tbc first edition, which made nonsense of the passage, wo find in all the 
other MSS. halamdmy “entirely.” These variatiom , though slight in them*' 

selves, are noticed here us an example of the very corrupt state in which we find 
many Persian MSS. of great historical value, and to shew the necessity for a rccon- 
stxuction of our texts in accordance with principles of sound and enlightened 
oriticism.t-B. 

* It was from the vicinity of these towns that the famous Pfroz Shah's Lat was 
taken and placed in its present position in Dehli. A very particular and interesting 
account of the removal of the Lat, and of the first discovery of Indian osteological 
remains in the neighbourhood is given hy the same author ; who, notwithstanding the 
adulatory tone of his history, gives us more valuable details respecting the condition 
of Hindfistan in his time than any other historian of that or any subsequent period. 

S41aur& and Khizr&hfid arc two places on the road from Eopor to Sirhind. The 
two places mentioned in the text are quite different, and have nothing to do urith the 
matter. — £. add. And as the MSS. generally hate instead of j there is xeMon 
to suppose that Sfilaur^ was included. — B. 
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We mey, perhaps, attribute the little knowledge entertained 
of t]|ese tracts by Abul Fazl to the depopulation caused by 
" tho firebrand of the universe,” Timur. There is not a place 
ID these parts which was not the scene of his wanton cruelty. 
Bhatnir, Ahruni, Fattihabad and Tohana, all suffered at his 
hands. Sirsa was also attacked and plundered, if we may be 
allowed, as there sceme reason, to look upon Sirsa as the town 
of Sirsuti. Indeed, it is still called Sirsuti by men that come 
from these parts; and Timur’s Sirsuti is represented as being 
precisely the same distance and direction from Bhatnir, Fattih- 
abad, Totiana and Ahruni, as Sirsa is. If this really be the 
old Sirsdti, the town must have changed its name before Akbar’s 
time, as he only mentions Sirsa, stating that Firoz Shah’s canal 
passes near the town of that name. 

It does not appear that tho extensive desiccation which this 
country has undergone, and tho further progress of which it is 
now hoped wiU cease (our attention being directed to improving 
the means* of irrigation), had proceeded to such an extent as 
we now view it, when Timur invaded India. Mirkhond, AbduT 
Razz&k, Sharfu’d-din, and all the other historians of his time, 
though they mention that he had to cross one continuous desert 
from the Satlaj to Bhatnir, yet describe the great populousness 
of that town in terms which but ill accord with its present 
state. Sirstiti is also said to bo on the banks of the river of the 
same namo, so that it had not ceased to flow in thoso days, and 
had not yielded to the Ghaggar, by which the dry ri^r bed 
under Sirsa is now known. A short time before, also, Ibn 
Batuta,t while he states he had to cross a desert to Abohar, 

* One of thft first measures should be the opemng of the dams in tho natire states 
There are at this time no less than twenty-four Bands on the Sirsfiti fiom Thanesar to 
Sagara, where it joins the Ghaggar. 

t Xt iapmooh to be regretted that we hayo not a perfect copy of this enterprising 
farav^ler’s work. The abridgment translated by Dr. Lee increases the desire to see 
the entire work as well edited. Professor De Gayangos, in a note to the first yolume 
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"the first city in Hinddstan/’ says of'Sirsdti, "It is large, 
and abounds with rice, which they carry hence to Dehlijr’ so 
that neither in his time could the means of irrigation have 
been deficient. The river, indeed, up to the commencement of 
Akbar’s time, seems to have been flowing, and to have been 
still called Sirsuti, for in the "Akbamama" we read that in 
Humaydn’s re-conquest of Dehli, he bestowed upon the young 
Prince Akbar the Government of Hisdr, and the provinces on 
the river Sirsuti ; which, had they been the provinces on the 
modem Sirsdti, would most probably have been called Sirhind. 
Tet it must bo confessed that Abul Fazl, in his detailed descrip- 
tion of the Subah of Dehli, gives prominent notice to the 
Ghaggar river, and he may therefore have considered the 
Ghaggar and Sirsuti to be the same. 

Major Brown, in his survey of Hisir, fell in with a part of 
that which is now called the old Sirsdti. "The Sirsdti river 
was come upon quite unexpectedly. The best maps shew this 
river as joining the Ghaggar, between Murak and Sam&nah in 
the Pati&la state. As the survey approached Tohanah, the 
zamind&rs and native ofiicers brought it to notice, and directed 


of hia ** Mahomedan Dynasties in Spain,’’ states that iio h:^ obtained a perfect copy, 
and that he has it in contemplation to publish a translation of it, — a declaration which 
it is to be hoped he will shortly fulfil. Thr penod of Ibn Batuia’s visit to India 
(a.i>. 1332>1342) is highly intcrebting, and makes us regret the more that the geo- 
graphical details have been much conAised by the epitomator. After leaving Dehli 
he goes to Biana (Baran P) — ^thence to Kol, — thcnco to Jolali, a place seven days’ 
journey (?) distant from Kol — ^back to Dehli — back again to Kol, — theuco to Yieh 
Barah (MainpCiri?) thence to the shores of a lake called “the Water of Life** 
(Talgram ?) — thence to Kanauj, —thence to Merwa (P) — ^thence to Gwalior. The Chinese 
Embassy which he accompanied on its return, appears to have come with a view to 
the restoration of some Buddhist place of worship below the Hills, end perhaps in 
the district of Samhhal, which had been destroyed by the Mahometans, who “had 
also prevented the Hindus from cultivating the plains which were necessary to their 
subsistence." Hcnco we may perhaps obtain some information of tho preCJce period 
when the depopulation of the country below the Sewalik HiUs coounenood ; a 
question which has boen cursorily noticed in the article Des. 
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OUT enquiries to this Subject. It was stated that formerly this 
river flooded and enriched the lands to a great extent, and that 
even within the last ten years many villages derived great 
benefits from it. The bod of the river, however, has for some 
years been lost sight of altogether, and it was only in a few 
villages near Hansdaha that any vestige of it could be found ; 
the remainder of its track was laid down from information from 
the zamind&rs as far as it could be depended upon.” (Reports 
on Projected Canals in the Dchli Territory, p. 120.) 

As this bed of the Sirsuti is nearly parallel with the course 
of ^e Ghaggar river, and with the Ghaggar ITaUa, or Choya, 
there seems little room for doubt that it combined with the 
latter, and formed the river of Sirsfiti, which was flowing under 
the walls of Sirsa (Sirsuti) in the time of Ibu Batuta and Timfir. 
Whether the Ghaggar* and Sirsdti were originally two entirely 
different streams, or whether they were originally one and the 
same ; or whether, as is the case now, it has always been that 
the* Sirsfiti is merely a tributary of the Ghaggar, are questions 
that would lead ns into too long a discussion, and are irrelevant 
to the present inquiry. 

I am aware that it is usual to ascribe the deterioration of this 
tract solely to the Chalisa fiunino of a.u. 1783, but there seems 
sufiScient ground for believing it commenced before that period. 
That the tract to the east of tho Uyphasis was a desert at the 

* Wilibrd says that the famous Dribhadwati is tho name of the Ghaggar, but in the 

**Tirtha Tatra*’ of the ** Mah&bh6Tat,” w^hcro it is mentioned as funning one of the 
boundaries of Kurukshetra, it is said, “ those who dwell South of the Saraswati and 
North of the Drishadwati, or in Kurukshetra, dwell in heaven.” So that if Wilford’s 
surmise is correct, what is now tho Sirsdti was formerly tho Ghaggar, and vice v$rt6 ; 
which wouM supply us with a fourth subject of enquiry. See further “Vishnu 
Parana,” p. 181.— E. 

This riyer, which Elliot writes Cuggur, is now generally called Ghaggar, and is 
ttsuall^admitted to be tho Drishadwati. It is a few miles to the West of Amballa, 
and is generally dry. See also Edgeworth, “ Botanic Agricultural Account of Pro- 
tected Sikh States.”— B. 
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period of Aloxander’s invasion, wo learn from Diodorns and 
Quintus OurtiuB, and though they differ from Arrian in^this 
respect, there is no doubt they represent truly the condition of 
a great part of this country in the time of that conqueror. 
Succeeding events must have increased the natural sterility of 
this region. The first Mahbmcdan invasions, which were fire- 
quently accompanied by extermination of the old inhabitants, 
may be considered one of the original causes of depopulation. 
As these occurred for 200 years, more or less, there was ample 
time for the desert to extend its reign. Those were, after a 
short space, succeeded by reiterated Mughal invasions up to 
the time of Timfir, who crowned them by his ravages. The 
tract could have been but little improved up to the time of 
Akbar, and whatever prosperity it subsequently attained was 
reversed* by the Chalisa famine. It is perhaps to that period, 
when the deficiency of water was so grievously felt, that we are 
to attribute the drying up of many of the streams f which used 
to flow up to a late period in the Westem Desert. It is a 
curious fact that the stream (Sankar or Sankra) which in 1789 
was of sufficient volume to form the Treaty Boundary between 

* All notice of the ravages of the BhattCs is omitted, which was of itself no laooil- 
siderable cause of depopulation. 

t With respect to the SirsOtl, it may be doubted if at any time it ever reached the 
Indus or any of its affluents. From the earliest periods it is recorded as being ab- 
sorbed by the sand. Some of the oldest legends of the country relate to this peeu- 
liaiity, and allusions are constantly made to it by the ancient poets; ‘^sicut samim 
arborem, in qua ignis latet, sicut Satasvattm flu\ium, cujus aqua sub terra 
^^Stenzler’a Roghuvauso,” p. 1/. — See also Harivansa,” pp. 607) 609. 

X The words of the Treaty are—' 

y ^ \3 

dJU ^ 
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iho possessions of Nadir Shah and Mahomed Shah, has not now 
eT» a puddle to moisten its arid bed. The further examination 
of this interesting question is foreign to the immediate suhieot 
of this enquiry, whieh is to consider the condition of Bhatti&n4 
in Akhar’s time, so as to shew what place it should occupy in 
the Dastdr Map; and, all circumstances considered, there can 
he no great error in having limited the boundary of Sirk4r 
His&r to the neighbourhood of the modem Ghaggar. 

Bhaiyichdrd, 

« 

The definition in the Printed Glossary is for the most part 
oorrect. 

Bhaiy4ch4ra is a term applied to villages owned by descend- 
ants from a common stock. From brother, and 
usage. 

In such villages the whole of the land is occupied by the 
proprietary brotherhood, and the revenue assessed by a rate, or 
baehh ; and if there bo non-proprietary cultivators, they are not 
responsible to the general body, but are introduced by some 
individual sharer, and pay him rent for land on which he pays 
by rate, or baehh^ 

In many of these holdings arc sub-divisions papng an ascer- 
tained amount of Jama, levied by the proprietors of each sub* 
division among themselves. They arc called ihok, patti, and 
various other names ; but the existence, or non-existence, of the 
interior sub'divisions does not affect the general character of the 
holding of proprietors paying by a rate. 

There are also various ways of assesamg the rate, as on 
ploughs, von the actual cultivation of each year, on wells, on 
the amount of cultivation ascertained at the settlement, etc. 
eto.,^bat the general distinction continues unchanged. — See 
Par. 199-201 of the Bevenue Board’s Printed Circular Order 
an Settibmantti. 
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Bhaibat, 

See Bhaiwad. 

Bhaihissf, 

Bhaipansi, 

The shares of a brotherhood, especially in the lands of a 
village 'or township. 

Bbaidns, 

Division of property or interests among brothers. 

These three words are chiefly used in Bundelkhand, E. Oudh, 
Benares, and Lower Do4b. 

Bhaiw&d, 

To pay and receive on the footing of one of the brotherhood. 

Bi’lmukt^ ^iaiUlb f^repgqRIT 

A Patta or lease under which a ryot pays a certain fixed sum 
at so much per plough or per Bigh&, not being liable to any 
further demand. 

An engagement stipulating to pay a fixed n^oney rent for the 
lands under cultivation, not subject to enhancement during the 
currency of the lease. See the Glossary wider Bilmugto. The 
word is Arabic, and means “at a fixed or determined (rate)." 
It is often used to mean “ in a lump sum," or “ on the wh<de.” 

In Benares it signifles consolidated rate, including Mai «od 
Abwab. — See Beg. LI. of 1796. 

Birrdbardr, 

Collection in kind. — Central Do&b. 

The expression seems derived either firom Birab ifj> segara* 
tion, division, on account of the crops being divided before 
appropriation; or firom the Birra of the Fatwori'e aoaomit 
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books, wbicb is appli^ to tbe entry of every crop under a dis- 
tindt head. The proper word in book-keeping is Beora )jy^, 
explanation ; detail ; knowledge ; which is frequently corrupted 
into Birra. 

Birt,* fir^ 

A tenure hdd on condition of the performance of o£S.ces, 
whether religious or secular. Proprietary right. The tenure in 
Giorakhpur, under which the Birtias pay a fixed yearly sum 
equivalent to twenty per cent, of the Government revenue, on 
aoebont of the Baja or superior ; but are the owners of the soil, 
entitled to the entire management of the Mauzos, not liable to 
be ousted, holding a hereditary and transferable tenure, and 
subject to enhancement of the rent only when the Government 
Juma should be increased. 

The Sankalap " expectation of advantage from a holy 

worlc.** Behfey) Birt is a religious grant made to a Brahman, in 
order to secure the merit of sacrifices and ceremonies performed 
by him, and held at first free, but in almost all these cases the 
necessities of the Baja of Gorakhpdr hod compelled him to 
demand a small rent from the holder. 

The Morwat Birt was a compensation made by the Baja 

to the family of any man who was killed in his service in open 
fight, either with a neighbouring chief or in resistance to the 
Government, and is also called Khun Bahd (i.e. “washing away 
blood," from “blood,” and to “wash away’’); it was 
chargeable, according to the custom of the Baj, with half the 
rent demandable for a regular Birt village. 

Jewan (ihRT eat'O ^ assigument made by the 

Baja of ^6 day to a younger son, of a certain number of villages 
in the Taltika for subsistance, to bo held by such son and his 
• 

^ Vrom the Sanskrit WH vraUty a tow, according to some, but Wilson deriyes it 
ficom maintenance. 
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descendants as Jewan Birt for ever. ThI assignee was aeons- 
tomed to take a Patta from the Baja for these villages, paying 
a certain sum as rent. — Siee Talukdar, 

Tho term Birta is applied in Nepal to rent-free land, of whioh 
thore are four kinds in that principality, Jagir, Manachaul, 
Bekh, and Birta. By the last a perpetual title is conveyedi 
'and tho land is at the absolute disposal of the grantee and his 
heirs. 

BirtiyA, \^j 

A tenant who holds his land upon a fixed annual assessnqent 
which cannot he altered, except on certain conditions previouedy 
stipulated; nor can tho land held by him he claimed by the 
donor. The definition in tho Printed Glossary is correct.— See 
Birt.* 

Biswdbarar, fwrnrCTT 

Collecting by tho Biswa. — Central Do&b. 

The Biswa, from twenty, is the twentieth part of a 
Bigha; and besides being a measure of land, is also used to 
signify tho extent of proprietary right in an estate. Bach 
estate or village is considored an integer of one Bigha, which 
is subdivided into imaginary Biswas and Biswansis, to shew 
the right of any particular party. Thus, the holder of five 
Biswas is a holder to the extent of one-fourth of the entire 
village. 


Biswaddri, 

A name given to the tenure of independent village oominn- 
nities holding under a superior Talfikdar ; as in Aligarh Main- 

' * I ani not rare that this dcflmiion is crareet ; in Behar, certainly, s hirPfpviA 
etobenrannd. EQwt hunself ewmtolvtTahs4dmht»oafhii«ila6cl^iind wtan 
to Bnohanan'a “ India,” II. 646.— B. 
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pdri, and Gk>ra^bpdr! It is in some places, as in Dehli, used 
as tmuiTslmit to Zamind&ri and Fattid&ri. If a man’s share in 
m estate is sold, he says his Biswa is sold. (See Sel W Beo. 
N.'W.P. i. 119.) 

Bigwf, 

The alienation of land assessed at low rates on the payment 
of fines in advance. — E. Oudh. 

In the North-west it generally means two Biswas deducted 
fin>m each Bigha cultivated by under tenants, which ore taken 
by j|he landlord as his right. — See Dobiswi. 

Bold, y TTtwr 

The verbal agreement (from Uy to speak) between the village 
lessees and the Asdmis, either F&hikdsht (non-resident) or 
Ehddkdsht (resident). Any agreement between the Lumbord&r 
(head man of the village) and Asdmi (cultivator). — ^Dohli. 

Bolans, 

Making over one’s share to another. — Benares and E. Oudh. 

Bolansi, * Ntfhft 

The holder of another’s sharo or inheritance. An adopted 
heir. — ^Benares and E. Oudh. 

1^660 words are derived from to speak, and IRf 

portion, share. 

Bolahddr, 

An ooaupant of land under a verbal agpreement with the 
proprietor or tillage community. In His&r tho bolahddrs are 
of tfgo kinds; the band-bolaftddr, who pays a fixed rent per 
annum for the land he cultivates, and the holaMdr b^l mukta’, 
who pays » quit-rent for a oertain amount of land whether he 
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ooltiTates it or not. Both classes are ontirod in the setUement 
record or hand, and both hold their lands at the stipulated nates 
during the present settlement (Sel. Bee. N.W.P. iv. 16).-— "W^ i 


Bdrh Ghing4, 

Biirh Gang&, from '8g{T old, is the name given to the bed of 
the old Ganges whore it has shifted its stream ; more especially 
to the two old courses, of which one is traced below Hastin&pdr, 
and the other below Soron and Kampil. These changes appear 
to have occurred since the time of Akhar, and I have therefore 
in the Map of Dasiurs restored the old stream as it probably 
ran in his time. 

This has not been done without cause. The reasons for re- 
storing the Hostindpdr stream, and throwing Tarapur to the 
eastern side of the Ganges are the following. 

When Timur marched from Mirath, he is said in the “ Matla' 
us Sa'din,” and “ Zafamama,” and other histories nearly con- 
temporary, to reach Forozpur, which is distinctly described 
as being “on the banks of the Ganges.” The coarse of the 
Ganges, then, in his time must have flowed in the bed of the 
present Burh Gangi. In the “£hul4sata’l^Taw&rikh” also, 
written in the fortieth year of A’.irangzcb’B reign, copied by 
Shere Ali Afsos in the “Araish-i-Mahfil” (which professes to 
be a more original work than it really is), the Ganges is 
described as flowing under Barha, which would show that at 
a much later period che Ganges preserved its old course; for 
this does not mean indefinitely that it flowed under the ex- 
tensive tract of country in the possession of the Barha Sadat, 
q.v. but literally, under the town of Barha, which <wbs then 
in a flourishing condition, before it was sacked in a.i>. 1748, 
by the rabble army of Safdar Jang. Moreover, in the B^enue 
Board’s Becords of tho year 1819, there is a correspottdeace 
^ceepeoting several villages then within the area of 
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bat included originally in Azampdr Bdsbta, which is still on 
th^Eastem side of the G-anges. 

From the Dastdr Map it will also be seen that the 8oron and 
Eampil branch has been restored, by giving Faizpdr Badaria 
to Sahesw&n, and Nidhpdr and Aol&i to Badaon: to which I 
have been led by the following considerations. They may be 
thought perhaps of no great force, but where, as in Oriental 
History, we aro never indulged with topographical details, and 
have no accoimts of tho habits and pursuits of the people, nor 
of the intercourse and relations of social life, we must be con- 
tent with the remotest allusions, and rejoice if, after a whole 
day’s perusal of some almost illegible volume, wo* can extract a 
single fact worthy of record. 

When the heroic Pirthi Raj retreats from Eanauj, he is 
represented in the “ Eanauj Ehand,” as following tho course of 
the Ganges, till ho reaches Soron. 

In the somewhat apocryphal biography of Shah Azizu’d- 
din, contained in one of tho many collections of tho lives of 
Mahomedan Saints, he is represented as being aided by the 
Emperor Shamsu*d-din in the capture of Kasha Khor, in a 
naval battle under the walls of that town with the Raja, who 
after his defeat fled to Kamuon. Now we know that Elhor is 
on the bank of the Burh Ganga, close to Shomsabad, which 
city was (it is said) built by Shamsu’d-din from the ruins of 
Khor. There may possibly bo a shadow of truth in this ac- 
coimt, which is also preserved in the traditions of the common 
people; though, as Khor is mentioned later than the time of 
Shamsu’d-din, his building Shamsabad may bo doubted. 

Let us come to a later period, and we And the Emperor 
Muhan^ad Tughlak in ono of his fnad schemes removing his 
capital to Sargdw&ri, “near Kampil and Fati&li on the banks 
of the Ganges,” according to “Ferishta;” and “near Kasha 
Kh8r on the Ganges” according to “Zidu’d-din Barni.” Either 
way it shows that the course of the river was then unchanged. 
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Still later, in the reign of Sayyid Ehiar lEHian, when there 
was unusaal communication with Katehar, or Bohilkhand,^we 
find the following aUusions which may assist us in. our in* 
Testigation. T&ju’l-mulk, after subduing Bai Harsingh of 
Katehar, “arrived at the ferry of Sargdw&ri, and passing the 
Ganges, punished the Kafirs of Khor and Kampil/* 

The same General, after another campaign, marching from 
Bad&on and Etawah, passes the Ganges at Pachlana. 

In the sarao year the Emperor himself, after plundering 
Sambhal, crossed the Ganges near Pati&li. 

A” , I A * 

These quotations arc taken from the “ Tabak4t-i-Akbari.” 

The “T&rikh-i-Bad&oni” uses precisely the same expression 
in two of these instances : and it is important to observe it, fOP 
the author was himself a great traveller, and was constantly on 
the move between Agra, Sambhal, and Baddon. Both he 
and the author of “Tabakdt-i-Akbari” wore contemporaries of 
Akbar, and could not fail, if any changes in the course of the 
Ganges had occurred up to their time, to give prominent notice 
of the circumstance. 

AU the places noted above are on the right bonk of the old 
Ganges, and would most probably not have t>ecn mentioned 
had tho Ganges not run under them. At least in these days 
thero are no such ferries as those of Pachlana, Pati&li, and 
Sargdw&ri. But as it may perhaps be said that, notwithstand- 
ing the change in tho river’s bed, the expressions quoted above 
would not altogether have been inapplicable, other more de- 
cisive testimony may be adduced from a document in an old 
“ Basturu’l-’Amal,’’ in which mention is made of a I^tusa in 
Tappa Aiil&i, Porgnnah Bad&on, which, though the document 
may not be an exact copy of one pubUcly issued (it being 
merely inserted as a model for imitation), may yet servet to 
show without further question, that Afil&i was <mce an integral 
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part of Parganah* B^d&on. If it be remarked that the change 
in the course of the river is too groat to have occurred within 
the^period which has elapsed since the compilation of the Kln-i 
Akbari) it may bo replied that in our own time the change is 
almost every year porccptiblo^ and that the Ganges has shifted 
its bed so much since the two opposite banks were measured, 
that although only five years elapsed between the surveys, they 
cannot be combined with any accuracy. 

It is to be hoped therefore that the reasons given above may 
be considered to justify the innovation which has been ventured 

in the map. 

• 

Bujhdrat, 

Adjustment of accounts. From bujhdna, to cause to 

comprehend. In some districts it bas a special significance. 

“ This audit of accounts (or Bujhdrat as it is called) is a most 
important process to the whole of tlie community. The right 
of admission to the audit is tho criterion of proprietary right*' 
(SeL Rec. N.W.P. iv. 143, from report on Azimgarh by 
Thomason). — ^B. 

Bura, \jy^ ^ 

Redeemable nfortgage. — ^Eastern Oudh. 

Britd, \jji fkm 

A grant, generally of land, to a religious person, or to a 
tenant on certain stipulations. See Birt, and the Printed 
Glossary under Burt. 

♦ Moreover, in the book entitled tho “ Ahwhl-i Subajht,*' a new Parganah nnder 
the Home oPNidhpdr, is entered as **in tho timo of tho Sirk&r of Badaun.’* This 
work was written before the final disruption of the empire, and is a highly interest- 
ing memorial of the state of India at the timo of its composition. It was obtained 
from library of Nawwab Muhammad Mfr Kb an, whose family has had close con- 
neefion witii the house of Timfir Bince its decline. 
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BrittAntpattar, 

The record of a decision given by a Fanchayet. From 
circumstance, narration ; and a leaf, a deed. 

Bachhatin^, 

Distribution of an aggregate sum on several individuals. 
(See Behri). — ^Upper Do&b. 

Bahl, ^ 

An account book ; a register ; a ledger. 

Thus, Bahi Ehata is the day book kept by merchants, <!Uid 
Bahi Patwdri, the village accountant’s, or Patw&ri’s register. 

Bakar, jUj 

Amount fixed by the appraiser. — See Bak. 

Bakhslmdma, 

A deed of gift : from gift, and a letter, a dooument. 

B4 ferzandan, V 

Bd aulad, b ^TtfNTT^ ^ 

Literally, with sons, with children : words inserted in a grant, 
when it was intended that the land should be inherited by the 
heirs of the grantee. The opinion of the Supreme Qovomment 
(in the famous case of Farzand Ali) was that these terms refer 
to the immediate heirs of the grantee’s body, whether male or 
female, not to descendants generally; and this, no doubt, is 
correct; but according to the lenient interpretation of the 
officers concerned in the investigations respecting Kaall tenures, 
the words are now generally declared to convey an hereditary 
title, without any restriction. e 

The Judges of the Sudder Dowanny Adaulat have also ruled 
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that a B& farzandan ^nt is descendable to the heirs general 
(Bejnrts, VoL IV. p. 222) : being opposed to the opinion of 
their law officers, who declared that the words in thcmselTos, 
and apart from other expressions in the grant, created a joint 
interest with benefit of suryivorship in the grantee and his 
childten; or in the event of his having at the time of grant 
no children, but only grand-children, in the grantee and his 
grand-children. — (See “ Macnaghten’s Precedents of Mahomodan 
Law,” p, 332, and pp. 48-52 of “Extracts from Official Pcoords 
on Maafi Investigations.”) 

• 

Baith, aiJ Ihg ‘ 

Value of Government share of produce. The amount settled 
on the land, from baiUtni to sit : thus bearing the same 
etymological meaning as assessment. The word is used in many 
varieties of application in commercial transactions ; thus, h^nd 
baithtd is “how much does it come to” (in reckoning or appor- 
tioning various items). 

Bajantarf, 

Bfijantari, or rather B&jantari Mahal, was an item of collec- 
tion under the Mahomedan regime, derived from h. '^TBIT a 
musical instrument ; Sanskrit 

Bdk, il/U mm 

B4k is used in the Korth West to signify an estimate of the 
produce without measuring the field. 

There are men who make a profession of this, and it is won- 
derful witl| what accuracy they will guess the probable outturn 
of a crop by merely looking at it. In cases in my own experi- 
ence ^ has happened that when the crop has been cut and 
ilumffied the valuer has not been more than one or two seers 
out. — ^B. 


voih n. 


s 
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Bakiotd, 

A list of arrears of revenue due from farmers. — ^Behat. ^ 

Bdliiburd, 

From j!b sand, and Persian cut : a term applied to a tract 
of land Turliich is covered with a deposit of sand after a^ inunda* 
tion. An item of remission of revenue on this account. 

Bdngar, Jj\> 

High ground, or uplands. Thus, “Pinipat Bdngar,” ” Sonpat 
Bdngar,” are the elevated portions of those parganahs, in dis- 
tinetion to “ Pdnipat Khadir,” “ Sonpat Khadir.” 

Bdrah, sJj rnTf 

Land next to, or surrounding, the village, generally enriched 
by manure. The term is chiefly used in Pchli and tho Upper 
Do&b, and is probably derived from jb or Jb an enclosure.* 

Bardni, ^^l^b 

ITnirrigated land ; land dependant on the seasons ; from the 
Persian bdrdn, rain. Also a coat or cloak for keeping off 
rain, which Europeans usually corrupt into “^)randy.” 

Bardt, cjI^j 

In addition to its numerous other meanings, it is used in 
the provinces, under the perpetual settlement, to imply an order 
to pay issued by a zaminddr on a mustdjir thikaddr or leasee. It 
is in this way Say a zamindar wants to buy a lot of shawls, 
jewels, or such things, instead of paying the merchemt in cash, 
he gives him a Bardt or order on one of his lessees, the lessee 
pays the merchant, and at the next audid of accounts produces 
the Bardt as a set-off against the rent due from him. tn this 


* Called Croh&n in Oudh, and Goend or Gwend in Bellal^ — B. 
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way some of oar zaminddrs contriTo to anticipate the whole of 
their* rents for several years to come. — 

B&rbatdf, 

Division of the crops by sheaves or shocks, befo|« the com is 
trodden out. From the Persian jb bdr, a load. In Rohilkhand 
it is more usually called by the llindi synonym of Bojh-bat&i. 

BdramM, <iij j\i 

Literally, fruit of mangoes. Revenue derived from the lease 
of mangoe-groves. From jb fruit, and a mangoe.* 

Bdgam, ^\} ^ran? 

Said, in the Printed* Glossary, to bo the most productive 
lands in the Southern Division of Dehli, situate on the banks of 
canals ; but this must bo a mistake, os there arc no canals in 
the Southern Division. The word, whatever it is, is most pro- 
bably derived from bdgb, a garden, or any richly cultivated and 
irrigated spot. 

Ba’zl zamin daflar, jiij 

An ofBoe estabKshed in a.d. 1783, before the enactment of 
the Regulations, for the purpose of enquiring into improper 
edienation of land. Literally, “the office of certain lands.” 
The plan for the institution of this office is given at p. 224 of 
“Oolebrooke’s Digest of the Regulations,” Vol. III. 

Bebdl^ zNm 

Without arrears ; paid up in full. — See Baki. 

Bi&j, 

Intdiest on money. Bidju is the capital put out to interest. 

* Tills would bs more corroctly wiitten os two words. — B. 
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bandi) tSmi 

This is a peculiar system of calculating the amount to be paid 
by a cultivator. It is peculiar to Chibr&man, a parganah of 
Farrakhabad, in the Central Bo4b. It is thus described by Hr. 
Wynyard, the settlement officer, “ By this system the As&wi 
pays his rent for the land in the aggregate, no matter whether 
he cultivates it or not.” Fall Bai calls it add. 

Bidha, Ujlj 

Synonymous with Bandobast. Determination of tho amount 
to be paid as Government revenue. — ^Upper Do4b and Bdhil- 
khand. 

Blghd, or 

A measure of land, subject to local variation. In the Upper 
Provinces it is usually considered in tho English surveys to be 
3,025 square yards, or itfis of an acre. In Bengal it is 1,600 
square yards, or little more than §rd of an acre. A Kachcha 
Bigh& is in some places ^rd, in others ^th, of a full BighA 

Akbar’s Bigh4 coutained 3,600 Ilohi Qaz (sec that article). 

The following are some of tho local variations of the Bigh4 
in the Upper Provinces : — 

BIOJUS. B. 0. 

In Farrakhabad, 100 acres, = 175 12 0 

In the E. and S. parts of Gorakhpdr, =: 192 19 7 

In tho W. and N. parts tho Bigh4s aro much smaller. 

In Allahabad and part of Azimgarh, = 177 5 15 

In part of Azimgarh and Ghazipur, = 154 6 8 

In Bijnor, = 187 10 15 

In the Upper Do4b it was found that the average measure* 
ment of the side of a Bigh4, deduced from the paces gf 148 
zasnind&rs, who were accustomed to practice tibds kiiiid ef men- 
suration^ amounted to 28^ English yards; makittg local 
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(kachdia) bfgh4 eqatll to 831 and 100 statute acres equal 
to 692 kaohoha bigh&s, 3 biswas. 

It is needless to continue the comparisons ; but see for further 
infomation “Prinsep's Useful Tables,” p. 89. — E. 

There semns to be some connection between the size of 
the kachcha, or local, bigh& and tho value of land in different 
districts. Tho official bighi consists of twenty cottahs or biswas, 
each side of which is measured by a rod of four cubits in length, 
thus c^ed the chah&r dasti, or ch&r h4th ke katti ; but in the 
remoter parts of Gorakhpur and the wild tracts bordering on 
Nej^al tho bigh& increases in size, till in some places we have it 
consisting of twenty kattis of as much as ten cubits in length 
each I and returning from the frontier back again to the more 
thickly peopled parts of the country, the cottah sinks by degrees 
to 9, 8,, 7, 7i, and 6 h&ths in tho various parganahs. — B. 

Bighoto, 

The name given to a tract of country bordered by Mewat 
on the East, Loh&rd on tho West, Haridna, Bhimdhoti, and 
Ohand&n on tho North, and Bath on the South. It includes 
Bewari, Bawal, Kanon, Fatodi, Hot Eosim, and a great part 
of the Bahraich •Tagir. Tho word is only of local application, 
and does not appear to be known much beyond its own limits. 

fMWt ft tinB ^ 

That is, **Bighoto has two lords. Ehoros (amongst Ahirs), and 
Ghanhdns (amongst Bajputs).” 

The nme of Bighoto, or Bighota os it is sometimes called, 
is derived from Bigha Baj, a worthy descendant of the illus- 
trious Ohauh&n, Firthi Baj. — See Bhundhoti and Ghauh&u. 

fixed on lands per bighd. The same as Bigoti in the 
'QlOMKry, wbioh is also correct. 
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Bijak, 

A memo, deposited with grain when stored, speoifyii^k 
amount ; an invoice, a list ; also an inscription. 

The derivation is probably the causal form of the 

Sanskrit to know. 

Bisf, 

A term peculiar to Eamaon. 

Mr. Trail, the English Commissioner of the Province, reduced 
all the miscellaneous measures of quantity of land to nominal 
(not actually measured) Bisis. The Bisi is equal to twenty 
Pathas of Gafhwdl, or twenty Italia of Eam&on. The Patha, 
or Nali, represents a measure of seed with a capacity of about 
two seers, and the number of Pathas in any area is estimated by 
the quantity of seed (generally wheat) required to sow it. The 
actual extent varies according to the quality and position of the 
land. The grain is sown much wider in the poor ITpar&hw 
lands near the summit, than in the rich Tol&hw lands near the 
ba8e.-*^e As. Bes., xvi., 178. 

Behri, 

A subscription ; an assessment on a share. (Instalments paid 
by under tenants to the landlord. Distribution of an aggregate 
sum on several individuals. A monthly collection according to 
their respective circumstances. Term given to a division of a 
Bhayachara estate. The share or interest of one of the brother* 
hood in an estate. Tho Persian Bohra has the same meaning, 
and is probably the origin of the word. 

Behriddr, 

Holder of a share, denominated Behri. — See Glossary, Beraidar. 

Benaudhd, 

A name commonly given by the natives to the country be* 
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twe^ AUababad and fiarwar, t.e. Sarjdpar, the other side of the 
Saij^ (ancient Saraju), the present distriet of Oorakhpdr ; and 
between the Ganges and the Chhdab Kala, by which it is sepa- 
rated on the North-West from Baiswara. Benaudha appears 
to include tho Western parts of Jaunpiir, Azimgarh, and Benares, 
and the Southern part of Oudh. Indeed, some authorities moke 
it oxtend from Baiswara to Bijaypdr, and from Gorakhpur to 
Bhojpdr. The common saying is that Bonaudha, or Ben&wat as 
it is sometimes called, contained twelve Rajas, who comprised 
one Paut, and were considered to have common interests. Ist, 
the Gaharw&r of Bijaypdr ; 2nd, the Eh&nzada Bachgoti ; 3rd, 
Bais; 4th, Samet; 5th, ITaiobans of Hardi; 6th, Ujjain of 
Bdmrihw; 7th, Rajkumar of Teori Bhagwanpdr; 8th, Chandel 
of Agori ; 9th, Kalhaps of Sarw&r ; 10 th, Gautam of Nagra ; 
11th, Hindu Bachgoti of Earwar; 12tb, Bisen of Majhauli. 
These dimensions would imply that Benaudha was an extensive 
province, including the whole of Benares and Eai>tom Oudh; 
but I believe the limits first mentioned arc the correct ones, 
and out of this narrower space it would be easy to construct the 
fifty-two parganahs, of which Benaudha is said to consist. 

Bakhshi&t, ^ c^LAas:: 

Tho name of a division of tho Jaunpur Sirkdr mentioned in 
Regulation II. of 1795. This Farganah no longer exists as a 
separate division. Its former history and the deiivation of its 
name are very obscure; apparently, however, the designation 
of *‘Bakhshi&t,’* or "Dih&t Bakhshigari,” prior to the Cession, 
appHed only to certain viUagos which were assigned to the 
Bakshi of the Fort at Jaunpdr, for repairs and other necessary 
expence% and it was not till after we got possession of the 
oountty, that the Talfikas of Soetha, Eari&won, Naw&i, and 
Bha^ii all of which are Feshkashi Mahals, were included in 
ihe Farganah called Bakhshi&t. Under these circumstances, 
there was no objection at the late settlement to absorb the 
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sab>diTision in the maimer most ccmvenientt and the 'viUagee 
were accordingly distributed between Ghisu&, HaTeli^.KiU‘^jcat» 
and Ai^gli Mahul. 

Baldihdl, 

Compensation for pasture ground. — ^Rohilkhond. 

It is usually called Bardaihi to the Eastward. — See Ang. 

♦ 

Balkat, 

Bent taken in advance. — ^Lower Do&b, Bundelkhand, and 
Benares. 

The word is also applied to the cutting of ears of com with- 
out going through the usual process of reaping. Kat&i is 
likewise used in this sense in Benares. 

From this word is derived the name of the old Mahomedan 
tax bdlkati^ which used to be demanded on commencement of 
leapmg* From an ear of corn, and to out. 

Bandbehrf, 

Statement of the amount of each money instalment or share 
of a village. The word Band is used in many other combina- 
tions in the sense of statement, account, ledger; thus Band- 
bardasht or Bandbat&i is a statement of the amount of each 
instalment in grain. Band-his&b is an abstract account. Band- 
pfa&ntah is a paper like the Bandbehri which shows the liabilities 
of each sharer of a village. 

Ba]pmid^ siijim 

Father^fl share.-— Benares and Eastern Oudh. 

Bapauti is more usual in the IT. West and Bundelkhand. 

The word is derived from WR a father, and share^. 


\Am 

Old balances of Revenue ; plural of the Arabic an SilTeaFji 

aiesidm 
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Bardri, ^ UtrCt 

A^filiar^older paying his portion of the Jama according to 
the Bar&r. 

BatdwTttd, 

An* estimate; calculating ; casting up. From the Persian^ 
above, ^and to bring. 

Bathi, ^ 

Profits, a corruption of Uarhotari : from Li^ to increase. 

* 

Banahotar,* wnficn; 

A free grant given to Brahmins for religious purposes. 

Batoan-bfid-batnan, Ub jdu LL WR W7PR 
Liteiully, “ body after body,” — words frequently inserted in 
grants, after the corresponding exproshion of Na'wlan ba’d 
Nasalan, to signify that the tenure is heritable by liniml de- 
soendanfe in the male lino. Under the present interpretation 
of the resumption laws, the expression is construed to convey 
the right of perpetuity, without this restiiction. 

Ba^iy \Si ^ 

Difference of exchange ; anything extra ; an extra allowance ; 
discount on xmeurrent or short weight coins, usually called 
Batta. The word has boon supposed to be a corruption of 
Bharta, rnorease, but it is a pure Hindi vocable, and is more 
usually applied to discount than premium. 

Baiddr, * j\^ 

A proprietor by purchase; from the Arabic ^ selling. 
Henoeii^ain&ma, a de^ of salo. 
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Bai’bi’l wafd dar, jbUj!b^ * 

A person having the possession and usufruot of a pro^rt^ 
on its conditional sale to him ; the stipulation being that if a 
sum of money borrowed from him be not repaid by a fixed 
period, the sale shall become absolute; from ^ sale, and % 
performance of a promise. 

Chahi, 

Lands irrigated from wells (from the Persian Ch&h a 
well), as distinguished from Bdr&ni, or land dopenilent 
on rain for its moisture; Ch&hi land pays a higher revenue 
than B&r&ni, because it has a certain supply of water, while 
the supply from rain is of course uncertain. 

%• The extreme uncertainty of the supply of rain is the cause 
of the terrible famines to which India is peculiarly subjeot; 
and which it is now proposed to combat by a larger intern of 
irrigation derived from canals. The system of irrigation from 
wells is defective in many ways. It necessitates the keeping 
by each cultivator of extra bullocks to work the well Besidea 
which to dig a well is a costly operation, and can therefore 
only be done by rich men or by the joint act pf the community. 
A well is like an estate, tho joint property of a large body of 
men, each of whom has his stated number of hours in the week 
for using tho water. In tho hot weather the necessity of 
getting water for tho fields is so great that the wells are kept 
at work all day and all night, the water being led along con- 
duits of earth sometimes for miles. When worked so incessantly 
the well will sometimes diy up for a time, because the water 
is taken out faster than it runs in, and the ryot kaa to 'stop 
working till it fiUs again. All tho uncertainty, expense, and 
other inconveniences of the chihi system will be obvia^ by 

In many parts of Behar there are no wells for agrieultural 
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purposes^ and the people are entirely dependent on rain or 
tanfai. , 

It is ourioiis to observe how the wells vary in size in different 
parts of the country. In the Panj&b the wells arc often from 
fifteen to twenty foot in diameter, there is one at Amritsar 
whidoL admits four raha^ or Persian wheels at once. Lower 
down, in the N.'W. Provinces, six or seven feet is the average 
dimneter, and the well is generally worked by the charas or 
oharsd, a large leathern sack, which is drawn up by bullocks 
wedking down an incline. This requires two men to work- 
it, pne to drive the bullocks and another to tilt the charas 
when it comes up; whereas the rahat requires only a man or 
boy to drive the buffalo round (v. Arhat). 

Lower down again in Behar the wells diminish to two or 
three feet in diameter, and arc worked by a knur or small 
bucket of iron or earth, fastened by a ^ong ropo to a pole, the 
pole works on a pivot in a post four or five feet high and is 
balanced at the other end by a heavy log or mass of earth. 
Ihis also requires only one man to work it. It is chiefly used 
by Koeris (or Eachhis) to irrigate their fields of poppy or 
othm: rare and costly crops. The labour of using it is hard, 
and the amount of water raised is less than by any other pro- 
cess; but in Behar, especially in the eastern parts of it, the 
soil^is often so loose that a permanent well cannot be made, 
and the little temporary wells are therefore moro economical. 
In Pomeah they are very small, often not above a foot across, 
and axe supported by rings of burnt clay called p&t. A well of 
this kind costs two rupees only, and lasts a couple of years. 

It is the wostom part of these '^ro inccs and in the Panj&b 
that canal irrigation is pen 'iarly needed; in the eastern dis- 
tricts and in Bengal the land is low and full of marshes, tanks, 
and iifr&tB, and the main staple is rice, which grows in three 
CifF fotix feet (ff water, and durik<); the rainy season, when the 
country is generally submerged ; but in the upper provinces 
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the land is high and dry, and the wheat and oiher stajdas 
require constant irrigation to make them grow at aU.'-^'B* r 

Ch4kan', 

Grant for personal services in the village; firom * 
servant. 


Chhir, • tflT 

The lessee’s own cultivation ; corrupted from Sir.—Saugot. 


Chhutautf, 

Bemissions allowed either on the Bigh&, or in rupees, by 
Malgdz&rs, after forming an estimate of a field. Also, gene> 
rally, any remission of Revenue by Government ; from 
ChhutnA to bo dismissed, to escape. 

Chhut, Ghhut M&’ft, or Mujr41, are terms specially applied 
in Benares to the reductions which have been mode in the 

i 

assessment of 1197 Fasli. Some of theso have been authorized 
by the Government^ but most of them have been granted with- 
out any such authority. Some of those in the former category 
are alluded to in Sect. 22, Reg. II, of 1795. 

Chhorchitthi 

A deed of release, from chhoi:n&, to abandon, and 

chitthi, a note. 


Ohittlif, 



A note ; a paper containing an order or demimd. From this 
word are formed chitthi talab or talab ohilthi, meaning a pro* 
oe«s or precept ; a summons ; from the Arabic UyJlW sotoh, 
demand; and Chipiavis (writtmi Ohipiis in tho 
Miy), a writer of notes or precepts; a secretary j fross th* 
Forauia to write.— -B. 
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(Siittlxi iaksim is note or memorandam of allotment or 
palftitioix of an estate by BatTrdra. — W. 

Cbiftbi tonkbw&bi, is a note containing a demand for pay- 
ment of rent ; also tbe same as Bar&t q.v. — W. 

C!mtfir&, ’gpRTTT 

Customs duty. — Saugor. 

Ohnkautd, b/s- 

Field rates of rent ; money rate ; from Cbak&nd, to 

settle or complete. Also an agreement for tbe delivery free of 
cost of a stipulated share of an estimated crop to the principal 
c^mreholder on the part of the rest. — Moradabad. — W. 

Oiufcri, IsJ^ 

A fractional division of land. — Garhwdl and Famdon. 

dhnkat, 

A settlement ; &om Chuk&nd, to settlo.— Behli and 

Upper Bodb. 

Cliungi, , 

Illegal abstraction of handfuls of market produce. It is 
frcq^uently, however, given voluntarily as a sort of rent for 
the use of market conveniences, such as booths, sheds, etc.; 
and in this sense is equivalent to the Baitak of the Beccan. 

Ohungi is also sometimes given to Fakirs, Zaminddrs, or 
Banias, for the establishment of now markets.— F. 

In the Fanjdb it is tho name of a tax levied in kind on all 
produce tllat enters the city gates, an octroi in fact ; and has 
bemt continued imder British government.— B. 

Chimgl mahdl, a place where grain may be landed from boats 
1^ atorad on payment of a portion of it to the owners of the 
Behar.--W. 
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Cliauldobhd, 

A levy of Bovenne on four things, imder the ancient regime, 
in the Dehli territory ; namely, pag, tag, kori, or h»di, and 
piinchhi : i.e. pagrl,* a turban, tag, a rag or thread woni hy a 
child round its waist, kori, a hearth, and piirushhi, animals’ tails, 
as of buffaloes, bullocks, etc. 

As tag may be considered to be included in pag, another tax 
is substituted for it according to some authorities. Thus palkati 
a cess on the pala cuttings (see Jharberi), or a cess on the 
daranti or sickle, or on the klmrpa or grass-scraper; but the 
insertion of tag is correct, for the tax upon Hixa pag, or men, was 
double of that upon the tag, or children. 

Chaubisa, 4U.j^ 

From Chaubis, twenty-four ; is a name applied to a tract of 
country containing that number of villages in the occupation of 
a particular tribe. There are several of»thom scattered over our 
Provinces, but they may perhaps bo considered more frequent 
in the neighbourhood of Mathurd than elsewhere. Thus, we 
have within a circuit of about thirty miles round that city — 

A Chaubisa of Jacs Bajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Jadon Bajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Bachhal Bajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Eachhw&ha Bajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Jaiswar Bajputs. — See Chaur&si. 

Chaudhardf, 

The jurisdiction of a Chaudhari, whose occupatioi^has been 
correctly described in the Printed Glossary. 

* Called b) our Ccirly trav cUers pucka y To scold lustily and to poll one anotber^a 
pwhmttc or tuibata off, being proverbially termed a banyan fight, Fryer’a Xwt?.'* 
Utt 111. Chap, Z 
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Ohandharift, 

A trhaudhsri’s fees of office. 

Ohaugadda, 

The place where tho boundaries of four villages meet. It is 
known also by the names of Chauhadda, Chausinghd, Ohaukhd, 
Chauriha, and Ohompta. 

Chaumds, 

Lands tilled from Asarh to Kuar, that is, during the Chau- 
m&sa (four monthb), or rainy season, and prepared fqr the Rabi 
sowings. 

Chaum^sd, 

The Indian seasons are, according to the Shasters, six in 
number, each comprising two months. These divisions are 
more fanciful than real ; and tho common people aro content 
to adopt tho more definite division of three. Chaumdsa, or 
Barkha, constitutes tho four months of tho rainy season. The 
rest of the year is comprised in Sy&ld, Jdrd, or Mohdsa, the 
cold season ; and Bhupkdl, or Hharsd, the hot season. 

Ohaumasiya, 

A ploughman hired for the season. — Saugor. 

Chaur or Chaunr, 

A long low marsh lying between high banks, fit for growing 
rice, and generally full of water in the rains.— *^ehar. — ^B. 

» 

Ohaurdsf, 

Theuiword means, literally, eighty«four : and is territorially 
applied to a sub-division of a parganah, or district, amounting 
to eighty-four villages. Tod, in his “Annals of Rajputana,". 
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where Chaur&sis are numerous, remarks that thejr wre taQtft- 
mount to the Saxon Hundreds (Y ol. I. p, 141). This vbAf be 
tho case in some respects, but it is evident that Hundred rarely 
contained a hundred nUagei, and sometimes not evei^ half ft 
hundred. Spelman, in his Glossary, says, “ Nuaqmm quod 
reperitmtur 100 1 illw in aliquo Hundredo jper totam Angltam. 
hahentur qut tel 40, lel 30, mmerant. Multi ne 10; Quidam 
duas tantum** Hdllam also observes (" Middle Ages,” Vol. II. 
p. 390), that tho great divisions of the Northern counties had 
originally a different name, and that in course of timo many of 
them have impropeth/ acquired the name of Hundreds, which 
is conjectured to bo a mere political division more peculiarly 
belonging to the South of England. Lingard also (Yol. I. 
p. 335) gives an extract from Doomsday Book to %lu>w Iqaw 
little uniformity prevailed with respect to the area and' number 
of manors contained within each Hundred. Thus we sieo that 
Hundreds v ere never originally equally partitioned, and in this 
respect they differ fiom Chaur&sis ; for there is no Chaur&si, evftn 
though it may have dwindled down to ten or twelve villagee, of 
which every originally component village could not, t^ipording to 
local tradition, be pointed out by the neighbouring zamind&rB ; so 
that Obaurd&is once comprised — theoretically, however inexactly 
in certain cases, — as the name implies, eighty>four villages. 

I took occasion, when repoiting the Mirat Settlements, to 
remark that I Lad discovered some Chaur^is in that district, 
and expressed my surprise that their existence had not been 
previously observed. Ihc assertion, I well rcmembOT, Was 
received with some degree of incredulity, and the existence of 
Chaurdsis in any part of these Piovinces was ^together d^tded, 
I have therefore taken some trouble to ascertain ifQ was de« 
crived, and tho following list, which is tho result of my entries, 
will perhaps bo considered to establish their existence W|rand^ft 
question, not only in Mirat, but in almost every dis^t 
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la Deoli; now inclftdod in the Farganah of Bibamiyd ia 
Etaw^> there is a Chaurasi of Tilokchandi Bais Bajputs. 

The Farganah of Kuraoli^ in Mainpurl^ constitutes a Chaur&sl 
of EatW Bajputs. 

Ia J*e%ar of Bulandshahr^ the Chaukarzada Jadon Bajputs 
have a Chaur&sf. 


In the Farganah of Chandaus in Aligarh^ there is a Chaur&sf 
of Chauh&n Bajputs. 

In Farganah Eantit, of Zillah Mirzapur^ there is a Chaur&s( 
of Oathw&r Bajputs^ of which most of the villages are now in 
the possession of Brahmans. 

In Farganah Ehairabad^ of Zillah Allahabad^ there is another 
Chaur&si of OaharwAr Bajputs. 

The Lohain JAts have a ChaurAsi in IlariAna. 

One or the Tappas in AtrauU of Aligarh is a ChaurAsi. 


The Farganahs of Malaut and Bhamngi in BhattiAna are 
each a 6haurAsi. 


There is also in the neighbourhood of Eai*sAnai SirpAna, and 
j^hAwar a ChaurAsi of Balde Brahmans, and in Saheswan and 
ITjhani one of Tuar Bajputs. — Sec also article JanghAra. 

The Solankhi Bajputs have a ChaurAsi in Nidhpur and 
SahAwar, on the borders of the Muinpuri and BadAon districts. 
They are the descendants of the princes of the sacred Soron, 
before the Bathors conquered Eanauj. 

From Allahabad to Earra there is a ChaurAsi of J ohya Bajputs, 
who have been for a long time converted to Mahomedanism. 

In the Farganah of Hansi there is a ChaurAsi of JAts, com- 
prising the 6ots of Sell, Bongi, Bora and Satraungi. 

In Farganah Shcoli of Cawnporc there is a ChaurAsi of 
Ohandd. fi^puts. 

In Ondh, opposite to SheorajpAr, there is a Fattihpur ChaurAsi 
tenanted 'by JSisen Bajputs. 

^SSSi'TfaerS^is a ChaurAsi of Ohandel Bajputs in Eariat Dost, in 
ZSiilab JaunpAn 


u. 


4 
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There is a Ohaur&si of Toar Rajputs in Dasna and Jalalabad# 
Zillah Mirat. • 

There is half a Chaur&si of the same tribe in Puth> in the 
same district. 

The Kagri Qujars have a Ohaur&si in Dankaur, Zillah 
Bulandshahr. 

The Parganah of Loni was formerly a Chanr&si. 

The Parganah of Ghazipur, in Fattihpdr, was formerly a 
Ohaur&si. 

In Mahomedabad Gghna, of Zillah Azimgarh, there was also 
formerly a Chaurdsi. ^ 

The Baldin Jats, the Salakldin Jdts, and the Kulsean Gdjars, 
have each a Ohaurdsi in the Western Division of the Muzaffar- 
nagar District. 

The Nirwal Jdts have a Chaurdsi to the South of Dohli. 

In Baghpat the Gaur Tagds had a Chaurdsi, of which but 
few villages now remain in their possession. 

Oarra Kota in Daraoh of Saugor is a Bundola Chaurdsi. 

In the same Parganah the Deswal Ahirs had half a Chaurdsi. 

Parganah Jhillo in Saugor is a Chaurdsi. 

The Titwal Tagas of the Upper Dodb had formerly a Chaurdsi. 

There is a Taluka Chaurdsi to the North qi the Son (Soane), 
in Agori Barhar of Mirzapur. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Badgujar Ec^jputs in Mahendwar, the 
local name of a tract of country between the Mewat llilla and 
the Jumna.* 

There is also a Chaurdsi of the same clan of Rajputs, now 
Musulman, on the banks of the Hindan, to the South West of 
Muzaffarnagar. 

This branch of Rajputs had also a Chaurdsi in R^jpdra, and 
in Nerauli, Parganahs of Rohilkhand, and another on the oppo- 
site side of the Ganges at Andpshahr. Those, howler, are 


* More correctly the name of a email river now 
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01^ fab^dividlons of ttie rnnoK more exteosiTe possessionB they 
liad <n either aide of the Ganges. 

There is a Chanr&si of Hangars in Parganah Eata of Seha* 

Tbere is a Ghaur&si of Khubar Qdjars in Hampiir in the same 
District. 

The Bun&phar Rajputs have a Chaur&si in Qarra Mandla. 

There is a Chaur&si of Qautam Rajputs, now Musulman, in 
Tappa Jar, Zillah Fattihpdr. 

There is a Chaur&si also in Zlafgaon, in the same District, 
llahesara Tagas have a Chaurasi in Either, Zillah Mirat. 

The Basian and Datcan Tagas have each a Chain&si in Path 
and Siana, on the borders of Bulandshahr. 

There is a Ghaur&si of Sakarwal Rajputs in Parganah Chain- 
pdr of Arrah. 

The Parganah of Rohtak is a ChaurS'^i. 

The Parganah of Tezgarh, in Damoh, is a ChaurdJ. 

There is a Ghaordsi of Ghauhans in Aonla, a Parganah of 
Bareilly. 

There is a Ghaur&si of Thukarol Jdts in the "Western parts 
of Aligafh. 

There is a Ghamr&si near the Gantonment of TJr&i in Jalaun. 

The Saharan Brahmans have a Ghaurasi in Parganah Etawah. 

Tho Ahirs have a Ghaur&si in the Nw thorn parts of Shekoha- 
bad, in Mainpdri. 

There is a Ghaur&si near Bhojpiir, at a short distance from Far- 
rakhahsd, known generally by the name of tho Ghaurdsi of Sirauli. 

There is a Gbauhdn Ghaurdsi of Jhilmili in Sirguja. 

There is a Ghuk Ghaurdsi between Ghiswa and Jaunpitr. 

There is a Ghaurdsi of Pal war Rajputs in Anaula of Gorakhpdr. 

There is also another kind of Ghaurdsi in Anaula. "When 
Ohand^l^il, the Samet Raja, divided his acquisitions among 
hb three sons, he gave a Ghaurdsi (in Eoss) to his eldest son, 
hODItitatiltg the Raj of Gorakhpdr ; half a Ghaurdsi (in Eoss) 
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to his second, constituting the Baj of Hksanpdr hfaghar ; and 
a quarter Chaur&si (also in Boss) to the third, constituting the 
Baj of Anaula. 

There are two Chaur&sis in Parganah Chandpdr, Zillah B^nor. 

There are also two Chaur&sis of Mew&tis, one cfdled tiie 
Bamd Chaur&si in Bhurtpdr, and the other the Dehli Chaur&si, 
near Sonah.* 

Sdrajpdr, in Ghosi of Azimgaj'h, is a Chaur&si Taldka, he* 
longing to Kurhanya Bhdinhars. 

The Suksenaf Baycths had formerly a Chaur&si around 
Sankisa, on the Balinadi, between Mainp&ri and Farrakhajutd. 

* The existence of this Sonah Chaur&sf is doubtful. — ^£. add, 

t The Suksena Kayeths haye now entirely deserted Sankisa (Sankasya). From 
this place have also sprung the Suksena Nais, Kachhis, and Bhurbhdnjas; and it 
is highly interesting as being mentioned in the R^&yanai and by the Chinese 
traveller Fa-IIian (a.d. 400), who speaks in terms of high approbation of Seng-Idandii 
and its neighbourhood. 

Ge royame c&t fertile ct abundant cn toutes sortes de productions. Le peuplo y 
est nombreux, riche, et sans comparaison plus joyeux quo partout ailleurs '* (p. 126). 
There is nothing in the present appearance of the country to warrant this high enlogium. 

In the 14th Number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, there is an 
interesting account of a visit paid to Sankisa by the MCin^hi of Lieutenant Cunning* 
ham, Bengal Engineers, which seems to call for a few lem^ks. The mins of San« 
kisa (not called now Samkossa) can enter into no comparison with those of KanauJ, 
even if we include the ancient khera of Sorci Agath. The Gosain's Temple, more- 
over, can scarcely be said to bo built of the ancient large bricks; as there are but 
very few in ibe whole structure. There is also an important misapprehension to be 
corrected, os Lieutenant Cunningham and Colonel Sykes both lay too much stress 
upon it. It is stated as an extraordinary fact that the worship of the identieal Kaga 
mentioned by Fa-Hian is still annually performed ; hut the truth is, that the n^ound 
where this worship takes place is nothing more than the common heap of brieks, or 
earth, which wc see in every village, erected for woiship during the Nag-Panehaml, 
The only local Deity of Sankish is Bisari, whoso favour is supposed tP be efficacious 
in removing diseases of the c}C3. 

The Elephant, mentioned at page 242, is the most interesting object at Sankisa. 
It is carved out of precisely the same description of stone as the Lat of ffiehti and 
Allahabad. The body, which is about three feet high and on a podcstal sank into the 
ground to the same depth, is well formed, hut the snout has been knocked off by some 
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Tbere is a Chaur4si«of Chauh&n Rajputs in Bhopal. 

Tli^ro is a Chaur&si of Sakarwal Rajputs in Pahargarh in 
Gwalior. 

There is a Chaur&si of Jatrani J&ts in Khcra Bijwasan. 

There is a Chaurasi in tho Northern parts of Gadarpur, 
Zillah Bareilly. It belonged to tho race called Oobri ; but the 
space is, perhaps, too small to have comprised a Chaur&si of 
villages, and it may therefore have represented a Chaurasi of 

sealoas iconoclast. It boars inscription^, or rather scratches, on its two flanks, and 
on the front of the right thigh. 

TKo outer wall of the town, which docs not appear to have a greater circuit than 
Ato miles, has been washed doivu, and nothing of it is now left but a succession of 
doping mounds with several large gaps, which appear to represent the old gates. 
Sarai Agath, which ^s indebted for its name to tlie famous Muni Agastyo, the fabled 
regenerator of the Dckkhan, is about a mUc to the North of Sankisa, and has every 
appearance of being equally old. In 1843 about 20,000 rupees worth of coins were 
found at Sarai Agath, but there were none among them of any type previously un^ 
known. Sarai Agath appears to have been an outwork of Sankisa, for it is beyond 
the wall above-mentioned. There arc mounds beyond the wall in tho same direction, 
which seem to have been rather fortifications than Stupas, though it is not ifnprobable 
that dose search will reward tho enquirer with Buddhist remains. Sevcr}il images of 
Bodhisatwas, and beautiful specimens of double-glazed pottery, strew the ground in 
various directions. It was in a vase of this description that the eoins lately dis- 
oovored wore onclosed.^ Lieutenant Cunningham is piobably correct in thinking that 
Sankisa was destroyed in the wars between Frithi Kaj and Jaichand, but there seems 
reason to conclude that tho town must have belonged to the Utter when it \^a8 
captured, for it is to the Ea&t of the EaUuadi, and is fiimiliarl) known as one of 
the gates of Kanauj. Hence, perhaps, we derive the story of the area of Kanaaj 
being so large as to conUin 30,000 shops of betel-stUoTb. 

An die determination of the site of Seng-kia-shi confirms the truth of Fa-llian a 
narrative, tho European public arc much indebted to Lieutenant Cunningham for his 
communication. It is only strange that Frofessor Wilson, who must have travelled 
close to, or over, its remains, and must hare heard of the Suksena di\ision of Kkyeths 
and ihmr oaiginal abode, should have doubted at all respecting its position, for 
Sankisa is generally recogni/.o<l amongst the learned natives of these provinces to be 
the rite of ibc Sonkasya of the ‘^Rfimfiyana;*’ and it is not unimportant to add that, 
when sfly inhabitant of Sankisa visits Nepal or Eamfion, he is treated witli marked 
respect by the pandits and men of influence, as a traditional story of some original 
connection with this ancient city is still preserved in those remote regions. 
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tanks, wldob. are in that spot very nunerous. Thera is <nM 
village in the tract which still goes by the rtame of Chaiir48i> 
But here we appear to have a Chaurdsi within a Chaar6si i iox 
the whole tract from the Fira Noddi to the Sardah, whor it was 
under Hill-jurisdiction, was called the Chaurisi Hal (t. 0 , stth* 
montane region — see Des), because it extended eighty koss in 
length and four in breadth, or, according to some authorities, 
because it extended eighty-four koss in length. 

The old Parganah of Alaingupdr, in the district of Amhalla, 
in the Ois-Satlaj states, of which the modem district of Hani 
majra was a portion, was a Chaurisi. ^ 

The Parganah of Gohana, in the Dchli Territory, constitotes 
a Ghaur&si. 

Eariat Sikhar, in the Province of Benares, alfio constitutes a 
Chaur&si. 

The Jaurdsis have, no doubt, the same origin. There is a 
Parganah Jaurdsi in Seharanpdr, a Jaurdsi Ehalsa in Panipatt 
and a Jaurdsi near the Maha Bali temple in Gairhwdl. There 
is a Jaurdsi rango in tho Himalaya (J.A.S.B. Ho. 138, p. 469). 

In Jaunpdr, the Parganah of Bydlsi is an abbreviation of 
Bydlisi, or half a Cbaurdsi, of llaghubansi Bajputs. 

The Parganahs of Eutia and G uuir in Fatt^hpdr also form a 
Bydlisi,* or half Chaurasi. 

Parganah Dariabad in Oudh contains five Bydlisis, of which 
three belong to Sayyids, Eurmis, and Bisen Bajputs respectively. 

Besides thoso enumerated iu the North West, and those which 
are known to exist in Bajpdtano, we find indications of Chauridsis 
in several distant parts of the country. 

There is a Parganah Chaurdsi in Surat, and a Siam Chaurddi 
between the Biah and the Satlaj. • 

There is a Chaurdsi of Dhdkard Bajputs in Fattihpdr of 
Hoshangdbdd, and iu Sobhapdr of the same district there^ one 
(^GAiars. 

• Vtm. rqit ft g “ferty-tiro." 
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01urar6si is one of tile seven districts into which the tuU state 

6nkat is divided. 

The Eyarda Ddn is said formerly to have contamed eighty- 
flour villages. 

The tfpades pras&d says there are eighty-four cities in Gdjar 
Das« or Gnzerat. 

jfn the Dekkan, eighty-four villages constitute a Beamukh, or 
Farganah. This can scarcely be universal, but it is so stated 
('* Joum. R.A.S." No. IV. p. 208) on tho authority of Colonel 
Sykes. Elphinstone, on the contrary, says the Dckkan Far- 
gaiiahs contain 100 villages (" Hist, of India,” Yol. I. 120). 

There is a Chaur&si Jurah in Orissa (“As. Res.’^ XV. 213). 

Captain Blunt (“As. Res.” VII. 92), in Farganah Mahtin, on 
his way to Rattanpdr, meets with a Eauhair chief, of whom he 
says, “All that I could collect from this chief was, that in these 
mountains there are seven small Districts, called Chaur&sis, con- 
taining nominally eighty-four villages, but that, in reality, not 
more than fifteen woro then in existence.” 

There is a Chaur&si marked on the Sar\eyor-Gcneral’s Map 
at a short distance to tho South of Eabul, which shows that all 
vestiges of ancient Hindu occupation aro not }ot erased from 
that country. • 

I pfocecd now to adduce instances of tho existence in these 
Frovinces, or a least the traditionary remembrance, of the still 
larger division of 360 villages, which number, as will hereafter 
he riiewn, bears an intimate relation to the Chaurdsi, and is based 
on the same principle of computation. I will merely premise 
here (what is well worthy of remark) that for territorial sub- 
divhlions there is no intermediate number between 84 and 360. 

Amongst tho six Cantons of Jd.ts on tho borders of Hariana 
ai:td Bikanir, there aro no less than four which have each 360 
viRagps, vis., Funya, Eassda, Saron, and Gadarra. 

Fanfpat Bangar and Ehadar are considered to constitute 
360 villages. 
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Sonepar Bangar and Khadar are also dbnsidered to ooostitate 
360 villages. 

In and around Sirsa in the Bhatti territory, there are, or 
rather were, 360 villages of Chauh&n Rajputs. 

The Bisen Rajputs have 360 villages in Oudh* 

The Parganah of Barah, in Allahabad, is reckoned to corn* 
prise 360 villages. 

The Parganah of Bhoeli, in the Province of Benares, con- 
sisted of 360 villages. 

The Ahirs of Bighoto have 360 villages. — See Bfghoto. 

The Parganah of Mirat is said to have consisted of 360 villages. 

The Bhatti Gujars have 360 villages in the Western side of 
the Bulandshahr District. 

The Pundir Rajputs, most of whom are now Musulman, have 
360 villages in the North East of Sah&ranpur, 

The Kachhwaha Rajputs had formerly 360 villages in the 
Northern Do^b. 

The Chandel Rajputs in Bithdr and the neighbourhood, for- 
merly had 360 villages. 

The RAthi Gujars are said to have had 360 villages in the 
Upper Doab ; but though they claim this number for them- 
selves, it is questionable if they over had so inany. 

In the old Province called Narduk, to the West of Kam&l, 
the Munddhar Rajputs (now Musulman) have 360 villages. 

In Parganah Katehar, of Benares, the Raghubansi Rajputs 
have 360 villages. 

The Katherya Raja of Madhar, in Sorauli, of District Mor- 
adabad, claims as the ancient possession of his tribe 360 villages 
in Ramp6r. This, however, could only have been a sub-division, 
as the Eatheryas had many more villages in their possession. 

Raja Ram, Baghcl, is said to have given 360 villages to the 
Brahmans of Arail. 

The Dhangal Mewatis, who were formerly Kachhwaha Raj- 
puts, have 360 villages. 
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Dalant,and the iSarbanMewatis have also each 360 villages. 

The larger division of 1,440, or 360 x 4, such as the Mohils 
have at Anrint Annals of Bajasthan,” Yol. I. p. 627), does 
not seem to exist anywhere in these Provinces, though it is 
claimed by the Pondir Rajputs near Hardwar, the Juria Ladhis 
of R&mgarh in Jubbulpdr, the Gaur Brahmins and the Jutd 
Rajputs of Hariana, and sometimes by the Bais of Baiswara. — 
(See Gautam.) 

The Ronkan or country between the "Western Ghats and the 
see, in the Bombay Presidency, is said to contain 1400 villages 
(“4s. Res.” I. 361). 

It is not, however, with respect to tho occupation of land only 
that tho numbers of 84 and 360 are regarded with such favour. 
We find them entering into tho whole scheme of the Hindd, 
Buddhist, and Jain religions, cosmogonies, rituals, and legendary 
tides; so much so, as to show that they are not taken by mere 
chance, as arbitrary numbers to fill up some of tli'^ir extrava- 
gant fictions, but with a designed purpose of veiling a remote 
allusion under a type of ordinary character. 

Thus, within tho sacred precincts of Biij there arc considered 
to bo 84 Forests (“Smyth’s Diet, r Banjatra.”) 

Ghitterkoto (Chittor) is tho chief among 84 castles, and has 
84 bazars (Rhaman Rasa).* 

The coimtry of Biij is 84t Ross round Mathura. "When Maha- 

• See Tod’i “■Weetem Indxi,” pp 166, 201, 213, 248, 268, 326 — E aid. 

t There appcais to be a double Oliaui(uir la Bnj Ibc Pdrkoxma, oi annual per- 
ambulation, extends in cucumfbiencc 81 ko«<s, and docx not (ome m 'iioi to Agri than 
Gkie-ObUt * but tho “Bb&ga^ata si } a tbit Biij is sit ipcd liki a Singhaia, oi pignut , 
and the three comers of it are thus giiin in i famili ir couplet, 

• l?! ITT WT 

“If 

That i^the Ghaur&si of Bnj extends on one side to Souib , on anothei to the lake of 
Barra (on the Isan, near Bija}garb) , and on another to Sursen ka Ganu, or Batesar* 

It ie strange, that notwithstanding tho mention of Surson ka Qanw in these trite 
ines, Colonel Tod should so often take medit to himsclt (jir being tho dibcovcror of 
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deo stole Sri Erisbna’s cows, the sportive^God created new ones 
which grazed withia this precise limit ; and from that periodi 
according to the Indian legend, the boundaries of Brij have 
been fixed, and to this day they are annually perambulated in 
the month of Bhadon (Brij Bilas)* 

The Mercantile tribes are 84 (Tod's Raj/' Vol. I* p* 120). 

The Tribes of Sudras are also 84* (Price's Hindi and BKn- 
dustani Selections," Vol. I. p. 265). 

Mount Meru is described as being 84,000 Yojans above the 
earth (Bhagavata ; 5th Khand ; and As. Res. VoL VIII. pp. 278, 
853). 

The important places of Hindu Pilgrimage are reckoned to 
be 84. It is the popular belief, which does not appear to rest 
on written authority. 

this capital, which he identifies with the Cloisoharas of Arrian (“ Trans. % A 8oo. 
Yo\ 111. p. Ii5). Even in the T^irikh-i-Shcr Shiihi’’ (and Musulmans are raraly 
antiquarian^) Surseni, opposite to llaprt,” is spoken of as the scene of an imp(»ctaiit 
engagement. In the fiiet volume of the “Transadions/* Colonel Tod annouikcea hi* 
dUcoyery in these words: the acquisition oi this coin of ApoUodotos, I vuide a 

double disco\ciy, namely^ of the coin it'»clf, and of the ancient capital city** Con* 
versing with the principal disciple oi n cchbiatcd Jain priest oi Gwalior about ancient 
cities, he related to me an anecdote of a poor man, about tbirty-livo years ago, haring 
discovered, amidst the few fragments left of Surapura oif the Yamunk, a hit of 
(what he deemed) glass: shewing it to a silver niith, he sold it fur one rupee; the 
purchaser carried his pri/.e to Agra and sold it for J.OOO, for it was a diamond. The 
finder naturally uished to have a pcriion of the profit, and on refusal, waylaid and 
slew the bilversniith. The assabsin was carried to Agra to bo tried, aud thus the 
name of Surapura became known beyond its immediate \iciuity. This woe a flFitdIcieat 
inducement to me to dispatch one of my coin-hunters, and I was rewarded by an 
ApoUodotub and scscral Parthian coins. The remains of Surapura are dose tO tibia 
sacred place of pilgrimage, called by us Batisur,” ou the Yamunfi, between Agra 
and Etawah. Tradition tolls us that it was an ancient city, and most probably was 
founded by Surasona, the grandfather of Krishna, and consequently iht capital of the 
Suraseni of the historians of Alexander.” — Sec also Vol. 11. p. 286. 

* 1 know no other authority for this statement than the one quoted, wh^ ie tery 
poor. The whole Jatiuiala in the ** Selections’* is entirely wrong; asiA,fiiOiigih it 
muet be confessed that it would be no easy matter to compile a oonect due, yat the 
more obnons errors should be ejqmngcd, as the work is intended to bo edtteafionaL 
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Yellabha, the founder of the Rudra Samprad&ya secti had 84 
followers (As. Res. Vol. XVI. p. 95). 

There are 84 Gurus^ or spiritual chiefs, of the sect of R&mi- 
nuj (Buchanan’s Mysore). 

There is an ankle rijig called a Ohaur&sf, from that number of 
bells upon it (E&ndn-i Isl&m). 

The same name is given to the bells on an elephant’s howdah 
cloth (Ain-i Akbari). 

The temples of Mahadco at Fjjayin are 84 (Joum.A.S.B. 
Vol VI. p. 289). 

The Hindu Hell is called Chaiirdsi, signifying that 84 places 
of punishment exist in Narak lok.* 

The grand palace at Dattiah, which was built by Nar Singh 
Deo, was a series of ascending Cliaur&s(s (on pillars). (Bad- 
shanama, by Abdul Hamid Lahori : 9th Jalus). 

A Chaur&si of minor fortifications is ^aid to have been con- 
tained within Rhotas (Jehangimama, Vol. I). 

The different postures of Jogis are 81 (As. Res. Vol. XVII. 
p. 184). These are called Asan; and the same name and 
number is given to the attitudes illustrated in the Koh Shastras 
(Toh&t-ul Hind). 

The perfect Jogis, or Siddhas, are 81 (As. Res. Vol. XVII. 
p. 191). 

The Gotras of the Q6jars are 84 (Bausaoli). 

The Gotras of the Ahirs arc 84 (Tashrih-ul Akwim). 

There are reckoned to be 8,400,000 species of animals ; and 
these are comprised in four grand divisions, containing each a 

* Thk ift the popular belief; but it is not confirmed by the Sbasters. In the 
^'YilihauFurana,’’ p. 207, a liat of twenty-eight Narakas is given. The <^Bh&gavata" 
also aauMmtefPtwenty-eigbt, but the names difllr from those of the Vibhnu Parana." 
la the **Hfttkaiideya Purana" and in “Menu" (B lY. V. 88-92) a list of twenty- 
oao is i*s«, a quarter CbaurfL&i. In the same Puranos a list of forty-two is 

glveiQ^ or naif a OhaarAst Wilson, in his “ Sanskrit Diet." Art. > says 

film SCO pita in Tartarus, and the same is asserted by Badha Kanta Deo 

in ^<8abda Xalpa DimnSi" on the aufhority of the “ Brahma Yaivartta Parana." 
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quarter Chaur&si, or 2,100,000 — ^viz. jttrdtfjj those which are 
produced from the belly ; andaj\ from eggs ; modaj^ from perspi- 
ration; and udbhid, from the earth (Garuda Purana,*Pret Khand), 

The third grade of Bengal Brahmans is divided into 84 
families (Oolebrooko’s Misc. Essays, Vol. JI. p. 188). 

There is also a Chaur&si division among the Gaur Brahmans. 

There are 84 different sects of Brahmans in Central India 
(Malcolm^s Central India, Vol. II. p. 122). 

The Bh&ts have a Chaur&si sub-division. 

There is a Chaur&si sub-division also among the Hindu Kam- 
bohs of Upper India. , 

The Xahars, or bearers, of Parganahs Khair and Koel con- 
stitute a Chaurdsi. 

There are 84 Nayat, or families of Brahmans, in Guzerat 
(Enc. Melrop. Vol XXIII. p. 33). 

There is a Chaurdsi sub-division among Tambolis (Martin's 
Buchanan, Vol. I. p. 164). 

There is a Chaurdsi sub-division also among Bardis, or betel- 
sellers (Ib. p. 165), 

There is another among Koeris (Ib. Vol, II. p. 470). 

Amongst the 12 divisions of Kdyeths, the Mathur and Bhdt- 
nagar have each 84 sub-divisions. The Siribastam say they 
also have 84, but this is not confirmed. 

Siva has, like Krishna, 1008 names, i.c, 12 x 84 (Linga 
Purana). 

In the Vayu Purana we are told that the water of the OceaUi 
coming down from heaven on Mem, encircles it through seven 

• The usual hub-division somewhat different — 9,00,000 fish, 10,00,000 birds, 
11,00,000 reptiles, 20,00,000 plants, 30,00,000 quadrupeds, and 40,00,000 different 
species of men. This division is confirmed in popular credit by the following memo* 
Eud verses ; 
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channels for the space* of 84,000 Yojans (As. Res. Vol. VIII. 
p. 823 ; 8^6 P* 353). 

One of the four Vikramas lived, or reigned, 84 years* (As, 
Res. Vol. X. p. 43). 

The following Musical Cliaurdsi may bo considered more 
artificial than natural, notwithstanding Sir TV. Jones' opinion 
to the contrary. 

“Now, since each of the tones may be divided, we find 
twelve semitones in the whole scries ; and, since each semitone 
may in its turn become the leader of a series formed after the 
model of every primary mode, we have seven times twelve, or 
eighty-four, modes in all, of which seventy-seven may be named 
secondary ; and wo shall see accordingly that the Persians and 
the Hindus (at least in their most popular system) have exactly 
eighty-four modes, though distinguished by different appella- 
tions and arranged in different classes : but, since many of 
them are unpleasing to the ear, others difficult in execution, 
and few sufficiently marhed by a character of sentiment and 
expression, which the higher music always requires, the genius 
of the Indians has enabled them to retain the number of modes 
which nature seems to have indicated, and to give each of them 

• Col. Wilford considers thin Vikromaditya to be the same as the SCilivihana 
montionod below; and adds, is not obvious at first why S^ilivfihana is made 
to have lived eighttf*four years ; but it appears to me that this number was in some 
meaaure a sacred period among the Christians, and aho tbo Jews, and introduced in 
oidar to regulate Easter day ; and it is the opinion cif tlio learned that it began five 
years before the Christian era, and the fifth year of that cycle was really the fifth of 
Christ, but the first only of his manifestation to the world, according to the Apocryphal 
Goq^els : and it was also the first of the Christian era. In this manner the cycle of 
years ended on the seventy-ninth of the Christian, which was the first of 
S&liv6haiia*8 qpa, and was probably mistaken for the peiiod of bis life. It is men- 
tioned by St. Epipbanius, who lived about tho middle of the fourth century.” — (As. 
Ees. Vol. X. p. 93.) 

It is fUareely to bo wondered at that this imaginative writer should have noticed 
the Tory questionable existence of Chaur&sis amongst Christians and Jews, and should 
have altogether pass^ oyer their obvious prevalence amongst the Hindus. 
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a oliaracter of its own by a happy and1}eautiM contrittoce’^ 
(Sir W. Jones on the Musical Modes of the Hindus). ♦ 

It may not be unimportant to add, with reference to the par* 
ticular purposes of our enquiry, that the year is distributed by 
the Hindus into six Kitus,* or seasons, each consisting of two 
months, i.e. two Springs, Summer, Autumn, and two Winters ; 
and an original Rag, or God of the mode, is conceived to pre- 
ride over a particular season. ^^By appropriating a different 
mode to each of the different seasons, the artists of India con^ 
nected certain strains with certain ideas, and were able to recal 
the memory of autumnal merriment at the close of the haryest, 
or of separation and melancholy during the cold months; or 
reviving hilarity on the appearance of blossoms, and complete 
vernal delight in the month of Madhu, or honey; of languor 
during the dry heats, and of refreshment by the first rains 
which cause in this climate a second spring. Yet farther: since 
the lunar year, by which festivals and superstitious duties ere 
constantly regulated, proceeds concurrently with the solar year, 
to which the seasons aro necessarily referred, devotion comes 
also to the aid of music, and all the powers of nature, allegori- 
cally worshipped as gods and goddesses on their several holidays, 
contribute to the influence of song on miiyis naturally sus- 
ceptible of religious emotions. Ilenco it was that Pavan, or the 
inventor of his musical system, reduced tho number of original 
modes from seven to six^' (Tbid.). And here we cannot but in- 
vite attention to tho assertion of Dion Cassius, that the planetary 
theory from which the denomination of tho days of the week 
has been derived (sec note to p. 73) is itself founded upon the 
doctrine of musical intervals. A highly curious exposition of 
this idea has been given in the “Memoires de tTr6voux>*' 
A.i>. 1770 and 1771. 

n 

Tho following are a few instances of the use of 860. 

• See<niauma8a; axriaototop. 53 of BaHnj^ioa'a ^*GKira 
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The Sun’s car is 3600000 Yojans loiig> and the yoke is a 
quarter of that amount (Bhagavata> 5th Khand). 

Bevati, the wife of Bala Bam, was so tall that her stature 
reached as high as the hands clapped seven times could be heard, 
and her age at the time of her marriage was 3,888,000 ^ears- 
Her ago, therefore, was 360 x 10800 years (Coleman’s Hind. 
Myth. p. 49). 

The wives of Sdlivahana, the founder of one of the most 
noted Indian eras, were 360. — See Bais. 

There are 360 chief places of pilgrimage at Gya (GyaMahatmya). 

There are 360 chief places of pilgrimage at Misrakh Nimkhar, 
Oudh (Nimkhar Mahatmya). 

There are also 360 at Sambhal, in Moradabad (Sambhal Ma- 
hatmya). 

The respirations of a* healthy man are said by the Jogis to be 
360 in the course of a Gharri (iludlij&t-i Dara Sliokohi ; and 
Sarode, let Khand). 

A Chakravarti Baja has 360,000,000 cooks in his dominions, 
and 860 for his special use (A[in-i Akbari). 

Baja Bikramajit is said to ha\e raised 300 temples near 
Ajudhya on the places sanctified by the extraordinary actions of 
Bama (Buchananjp Eastern India, Yol. IL p. 334). 

In the Mah&bhurata wo read, twin Aswinas! There 
are 360 milch co\^s. There is a wheel without an axis, which 
revolveth without decay. It hath one name, and its fellocs are 
fixed 720, «.c., 2x 360, spokes” (Annals Or. Lit. p. 287). 

Again, ‘‘In this wheel, furnished with twenty- four critical 
divisions, and turned in perpetual motion round about this axis 
by six boys, are placed in the midst of it 360;” (Ib. 294), 
which is ^terwards (p. 450) explained to mean, that tho wheel 
with twelve spokes, turned by six boys, signifies the year divided 
into sij^ seasons. 

Bama’s auxiliaries, in his attack on Lanka, amounted to 
860^000 monkeys (B&m&yana). 
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But, to revert to Ghaur&sis:* amongst the Buddhista tlim 
is a still more systematic use of them than wo have aega to 
prevail amongst the Hindus. 

Thus, in a translation by the Honorable Mr. Tumour (Jounpu 
As. Sbciety for 1837, p. 626) we read, “How does it by the 
Dhamma Khando division consist of 84,000 portions?” 

"It comprises the whole of Buddho. It has been said 1^ 
Anando, I received from Buddho himself 82,000, and from the 
bhikkhus 2,000; these are the 84,000 Dhamma maintained by 
me. By this explanation of the Dhamma Khando it consists of 
84,000 divisions.” Again (at p. 792), "Having learned that 
there were 84,000 discourses on the tenets of Buddha, I wiU 
dedicate a ri/iaro, or monastery,t to each,” 

" Then bestowing 6,000 Eotis of treasure on 84,000 towns in 
Jambudipo, at those places he caused the construction of temples 
to be commenced by the Rajas” (Ibid. p. 792). 

Again, “From 84 cities despatches were brought on the 
same day, announcing that the viharos were completed” (Ibid, 
p. 793). 

Asoko raised also 84,000 columns throughout India. These 
are supposed by M. Remusat to have been the same as the viharo$ 
above-mentioned ; but the two seem quite distinct (Nouveau 
Joum. Asiatique, Tom. XII. p. 417 ; Fa Hian, Ch. XXIII. and 
XXVII. and As. Res. Vol. VII. p. 423). 

* It ifl extreinoly doubtful whether the Chaur&sis mentioned in the text did always 
consist of exactly eighty-four villages. In the cases of which I have had personal 
cognizance, I have had reason to doubt the fact. I think the most teasonable snp^ 
position is that as the ten i tones of some pow'erful clans did really contain eighty-four 
villages, it grew to be a habit with others who had a large settlement in one place to 
call it a Chaur&si also. — B. ^ 

f Viharo is rather a temple or pleasure ground than monastery. See a definition by 
’Wilson (Joum. B.A.S. No. IX. p, 110); by Mr, Joiuvillo (As. Bes. "Vol. VII. p, 
422), and by B. Hodgson (Trans. H.A.S. Vol. II. p. 2i6). This word t|fiharo is 
the origin of the name of tho city at Bchar, an important seat of Buddhism (see 
Badik Isfobani, p. 24). 
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Tilth, extracts from the Dipavansa, we read : 

** 'Jhe last of these was Ajitajano ; his descendants, 84,000 in 
numW, ruled in Kapilanagaram^^ (Joum, Asia!. Soc. VoL VII. 
p: 926). 

The descendants of Makh&deva were 84,000 monarchs, who 
reigned supreme at Mithild (Ibid. p. 920). 

Asoko's descendants were 84,000 rulers, who reigned supreme 
in the capital Bar&nasi (Ibid. p. 927). 

In the opinion of Buddhists the life of man reached at one 
period 84,000 years. Tliis was the highest it attained after 
successive augmentations (Enc. Jap. Cap. IV. p. 32. See 
also note 14 by M. Landresso to Ch. XXXIX. of Fa Ilian’s 
Travels). 

Maitreya was to live 84,000 years, and the Itiw which he was 
to deliver after his nirv^n was also to endure for 84,000 years 
(Ibid. Ch. VI. note 8). 

In the third heaven they lived to the number of 1344,000,000 
years I IG^^BljOOOjOOO (Alph&b. Tibet, p. 484, and Journal 
Asiatu|ue, Tom, VIII. p. 44). 

The life of other gods in the Buddhist raythologic hierarchy 
was equal to 360,000,000 jears (Ibid.; and As. "Res. Vol. VL 

p. 210). 

Buddha had 81,000 wives (Sieon hing pen kei King, quoted 
by Remusat). 

The Buddhists assign to Brahma a life of 1008,000,000 years ; 
he. 12 X 84,000,000 (Foc-tsou-toung-ki, quoted also by Remusat 
in the Foe koue ki). 

The fourth kind of Arupa, a species of spirit residing in tlio 
uppermost heaven, live 84,000 Mahakalpas (Trans, Royal A. S. 
VoL in. 91 ; and As. Res. Vol. VI. p. 214), 

The Cingalese historians say that 84,000 rocks encircle the 
great Jock Mahimeru. Tlie height of this rock is 168,000 {t.e. 
H X 84,000) Taddns (Annals of Orient. Lit. pp. 385, 386). 

5 


y<^in n. 
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Moru is generally considered with the^Oingalesei as with the 
Hindus, to be 84,000 Tojanas high, and its ranges, according 
to the following progressive scale, shew the value attached even 
to sub-divisions of the Chaur&si. 


Sumeru, or Meru, is in height 84,000 Yojanas 

Ist. Yokhunthara, the first hill, is in height 42,000 „ ♦ 

2nd. Isinthara, the second ditto 21,000 „ 

3rd. KAraveka, the third ditto 10,500 „ 

4th. The Hill Sudhatsana 6,250 „ 

6th. Ditto Nimethara 2,625 „ 

6th. Ditto Viinaniaka 1,312 „ ^ 

7th. Ditto Atsakana 656 ,, 


(Trans. E.A.S. Vol. III. p. 78.) 


The Cingalese fabulous histories also treat us with periods 
regulated according to this mysterious number. The 
vali^* says the most powerful king amongst them was called 
Mah& Dowa, who remained in the wilderness for 84,000 years. 
There were albo, notwithstanding this pre-eminence, 84,000 
kings who had this title (Annals of Or. Lit, p. 392). 

Four brothers of king Mahalinde had 84,000 children and 
grandchildren fib. p. 391). 


Amongst the Burmese also, the mountain Mienmo is 84,000 
jazlm high. The Jag&nto is also 84,000 high, and the first 
river 84,000 jaziuas wide and deep. The seas, in the midst of 
which the great islands lie, have a depth of 84,00Q jtKzirm^ 
The scats of the are placed one above the other at the 
distance of 42,000 (84,000 -f- 2) jazhias. The second chain of 
mountains is 42,000 Jazinas high, and tho second riyer 42,000 
jazinaa wide and d(‘ep. Tho eastern and western islands, are 
each 21,000 (84,000 ~ 4) jazinas in circumference, and so on 
(landy s Birman Empire, Chap. 2 and 3 ; and As. Bes, Tol. 
pp. 3,75-186). t 
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The Buddhists of Nd^ul assort that the original body of their 
sacred Scriptures amounted, when complete, to 84,000 volumes 
(As. Res. Vol. XVII* p. 42). 

The Shastras, or In^cf aphorisms of Buddha, comprise half a 
Ohaur&si, or 42 ; and the hook in which they are contained is 
the first which was translated from tho Sanskrit into Chinese 
(Q, F. Keumann’s Catechism of tho Shamans, p. 150). 

This is, perhaps, the Book of Foe, contained in forty-two 
chapters (Foe koue ki, pp. 44 and 2C3). 

Ip the Jain religion, also, the picvalcncc of Chaurdsis is sur- 
prisingly great. Thus, itishabdeo sent 84 teachers to instruct 
other countries in tho principles of his faith (Ward’s llindds, 
Vol. II. p. 244). 

Near him wore 84,000 Jains ribid. p 2 1 1). 

The Boy Buddha taught 42,000 boy« , 84,000 -t- 2 (Ibid. 

p. 261). 

Tho same holy personage retained 81,000 concubines (stated 
shove to be wives), and he lived 84,00,000 groat years (As. Res. 
Vol. XVIII. p. 250). 

Sakra, tho regent of tho norlh in tho Jain Mythology, has 
84,000 fellow god» (Ibid. p. 275). 

In their cosmogony also, as in the Cingalese, tho height of 
the mountains bears an oa ident releience to this mystic number. 
HitpaVat is twice os broad as Bharata Aarsha (<.<., omitting 
fractions, 1052 yojanas) : the vallej’^ beyond it is double its 
hteadth (2105) ; the mountain Mahd Ilimasat is twice as much 
( 4210 ) ; its valley is again double (8421) ; and the mountain 
Nishadfaa has twice that breadth (16,842). (Colebrooke’s Miso. 
Ess. VoL II. p. 228 .) 

Hid Swetambaras Lave 84 Siddhdntas (As. Res. Vol. XVII. 
p. 242)0 

Thetea76 84 points of difierenco between the Bigambaras and 
Swetomharas, regarded as of infinite importance (Ibid. p. 289 
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They have 84 Gachchos, or Gotos, of which a list is given in 
detail (Ibid, p. 293 ; and Trans. R.A.iS. Vol. IIL p. 337)^ 

Mahavira, in one of his births, reigned victoriously 84,00,000 
years (As. Ees. Vol, XVIII. p. 251). 

Bishabdco lived 84,00,000 great years (Colebrooke's Miso, 
Essays, Vol. II. p. 208). 

The ages of many other Jin4s, besides Rishabdeo and Mah6« 
vira, arc based on the number 84. Thus, the eleventh lived 
84,00,000 of common years ; the eighteenth lived 84,000 ; the 
nineteenth was deified 65,84,000 years before the close of the 
fourth age; the twentieth 11,84,000 ditto; the 21st 5,84>000 
ditto ; the 22nd died 84,000 years before the close of the fourth 
age (Ibid. pp. 310-312). 

It is to be hoped that these many instances of the use of 84 
will not be considered to rank with the Trinads, Soptads, and 
Enneads of Varro, Bungus, Fabritius, Morel, and a host of other 
laborious triflers, who have occupied themselves in philosophising 
about the properties of numbers, and have exercised thoir time 
and talents in endeavouring to prove that Nmuero Dem impar$ 
gaudet. The thought may not improbably occur to some, that 
if works on Indian History and Antiquities were ransacked, it 
would be as easy to trace a i>rcdilecUon for aiay other number as 
for 84 ; but a little examination would soon end in disappoint- 
ment. Seven and twelve, as might reasonably be expected, and 
will be hereafter shewn, come in for a good share of attention; 
but any higher numbers it would bo in vain to look for* 
Popular sentiment has, to bo sure, invested the numbers 24, 
82, 62, 60, and 64* with some slight degree of favour, and a 

* . 

• There ie also a very Temarkablo use of seventy-four in opistolary^orreftpoadence. 
li is an almost umvcrsal practice in India to wnte this number on the outside of 
letters ; it being intended to con\cy the meaning that nobody is to read thfe letter but 
tiie person to i?hom it is addressed. Tho practice was originally Hindu, but hae beoa 
adopted by the Musulmans. There is nothing like an intelligible account of its origin 
and olijact, bat it is a curious fact that, when correotiy written, it icpresenia an intejpal 
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comtitane of villages comprising one of these numbers is occa- 
sionS/tt;^ to be found, but very rarely ; and there are also two 
instances of 87 ; that is, if the large tracts of Sat&si in Badaon 
and Gorakhpdr derive their names from that number, which 
may be doubted ; but to got any number that can be at all con- 
sidered to rival 84, it must bo shown that it pervades not only 
the tenures of land, but the mythology, theogony, and literature 
of India. That this is the case with 84, must be considered 
sufficiently established from the concurrent proofs collected from 
different parts of India. It is evident from the frequency of its 
adoption that these manifold eoincidenoes are anything but for- 
tuitous ; and we cannot therefore resist the cumulative evidence 
here adduced to show that they must have had some esoteric 
meaning, and been designed with a view to impress the initiated 
with peculiar veneration for this number. 

It becomes, then, a question to consider what is the cause of 
the selection of the number 84 for such a marked preference ; 
and in doing so it will first be necessary to revert to the number 
360, with which it stands in a kind of reciprocal relation. 

It is evident that the selection of 360 rests upon astronomical 
considerations, and it is important to observe what a clue this 
interpretation affqfds to unravel some of the chief difficulties of 
Hindu chronology, which so perplex the student at his first 
contemplation of the subject, as frequently to deter him alto- 
gether from tho further prosecution of his enquiries. 

anmtor of B0Yenty<.foar and a fractional number of ten , thus, U » These ad- 
ditioudl smokes being now considered, except by ^ell-oducatcd men, merely ornamental, 

ws find it frequently written U ^ g H * The Musnlmons usually write tho seventy-four 

with two atro^<^ across hr after, the numl)er, with the addition of the words 
ik wUch makes it assume the form of an iminrecation. May not, then, after 

aU, iSiis seventy-four and ten have been oiigmally intended to convey a mystic symbol 
of ChanfilBlf 

* These lonr Um rspreseBt ten anas in the Hindu mercantile system of notation, the two 
Sttukss Itand fiw four annas each, and the two horieontal ones foi one anna eaoh.— B. 
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Thus we have the following astounding numbers asaijpoed to 
tile four ages : — « 

Satya Tug 17,28,000 yean. 

Trota 12,96,000 „ 

Dwapara 8,64,000 „ 

Kali 4,32,000 „ 

Making a Mahaynga of . . 43,20,000 

But it has been declared (Manu, Chap. I. 67 to 71) “That 
a year of mortals is a day and night of the gods.’* Hence, 
if we divide each of the numbers mentioned above by 360, we 
obtain the following more rational periods. * 


Satya Tug 4,800 

Treta 3,600 

Dwapara ; 2,400 

Kali 1,200 


which gives a regular decrement in arithmetical progression, 
according to the notions of diminishing virtue in the several 
ages (Wilson’s Note to Mill’s India, Vol. I. p. 157). 

Here the actual divisor* is evidently based on the dtijys 
comprised in the lesser equal year, which was adopted by most 
eastern nation8,f and founded, as Scaliger^ conceives, on tiie 
natural lunar year, before the exact pniod of a lunation was 
fbUy understood.* It is true that thq Indians wore acquainted 
tHth the equinoctial year, but, in theii arbitrary and fanoiM 

^ F. Scblegel h of opinion that *he numbers in the Yngs decidedly 
Mtronomicol import (Philosophy of History, Vol. I. p. 98). Wilson, howeTCi;^ iny9 
it does not seem necessary to leier the myention oi those periods to any aairwoiniical 
oompntatLons, or to any attempt to represent acta«il chronology (Yishsii Povtiiyi 
p. 24). 

t The great year of these nations was also, according to Anqnetil dtaPeno^ 
posed of 360 ordinary yean. “ Or les Astronomes Arabes, parriculidtement Alhdm^Hirf 
Qonune lea Chaldrons, les Grecs, leconnoissent de giandes anndes dn Mondsir 
posdes chaenne de 360 anndes solaires; cellcs-ci n’en fusant alora 
(AntlqiiHds de Tlnde, Introd. XXIL See also pp^ 649, 589}» !; v 

I (Ik ettLeodatlo&e Tempoi^ 
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(K>nipatation8> they Aight, noTertheleas, on account of the 
of the number, and its possessing so many con- 
Tenieut- divisors, have adopted the luni-solar, the first approxi- 
mation to a true solar year, and the one with which they first 
became acqua^ted ; particularly as they had divided the circle 
into 360 degrees,* and had assigned a degree, or Mandala, to 
each day of the year (Maurice’s History of Hindustdii, VoL I, 
p. 01), In other countries, besides India, we find the con- 
Otirrm^t use of these two years ; and occasionally we find one 
naed to the supersession of the othei, eithei by interpolation, or 
by^Kune other mode available to those in search of the means of 
Ocnrrection. 

A remarkable instance of the endeavour of the Chaldeans to 
reconcile the periods of the two years is given in the second 
Book of Diodorus Siculus, and shows how astronomical periods 
infiuenced even the architectural designs of the early ages. Ho 
says that Semiramis is stated to have built the wall«=» of Babylon 
of the extent of 3G0 stadia, to mark f/fc mmber of dmfB of the 
Yet ho states that, in Alexander’s time, the circuit of the 
vniBs Was 865 stadia ; shewing that a subsequent correction had 
been applied, after the annual revolution had been more accu- 
rately ascertained. 

Another curious instance of this system of accommodation 
Occurs in the Egyptian year, A fable respecting the Jiirth of 

a It tauftt be borne tn mind that this diTuion of the circle is a matter purely con- 
and the 360 paits into which it was di>idcd b\ the Indians, as well as the 
GumIo, are Oyidcntly dependent on the number ot the da>s of the early year, just 
hs Ohmese, with a moio perfect knowledge, divide their circle into 365 parts and 
** The division of the cirole into 360'’ scims to havo been pointed out to 
ibo eftrlier astronomers, by its being an articulate number nearly equal to the dajs m 
and consequently one of the degrees was nearly cqmil to the poition of* the 
d^senbed by the sun in one day Whatever, however, were the grounds on 
lAUb ii||s divisiou was adopted in the first mstanco, it was adhered to afterwards in 
improved methods of ancient and modem astronomy, from a sense of the 
nominee presented by the number 360 in the great number of its divums.”— 
(89). 
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three gods and two goddesses was devisSd, in order to account 
for the insertion of the five intercalary days, which were snper-' 
added to the 360 contained in the old year of twelvemonths.* 
We may therefore readily admit the supposition that the kuoiv- 
ledge of the true year is not incompatible withjthe occosioU^t 
application of the lesser year in such instances as those under 
discussion. 

After this instance from Jablonski, it may be needless to add 
that the Egyptian theology was replete with these allusions to 
sidcrial revolutions ; and the Gnostics, who frequently borrowed 
from the Egyptians, apply the mystic numbers of their prode* 
cessors, without, probably, being aware of the original purpose 
for which they were framed. Thus, in the system of Basilides 
the number of primary iEons is, as in the Persian system, 
seven; these went on producing and multiplying, till they 
reached the number 305.f The total number formed, according 
to the Grecian numeration, the cabalistic} word Abraxas (Mil-* 
man’s History of Christianity, Vol. II. 116). This number has 
evidently an astronomical reference, as much as the 360 has in 
the Indian System. In the system of Bardesanes, there were 
36 Decani, who ruled the 360 days of the year (Ib. 125). 
Other instances need not bo adduced to shew the value attached 
to 360, in consequence of its being connected with the supposed 
period qf the year, and therefore based on siderial computation. 
Let us now see whether the mystical number 84 may not be 
found to rest on a similar foundation. 

♦ Jabloaski Fanth jEgyp.*' Lib. II C. I. p. 143. 

t This is not an exeunt multiple of 7, but 7 » more nearly than any other short 
tana an aliquot part of 365. 

(•The Romans adopted a strange conceit of repicsendng the period iof an aihiiul 
xerolntion by indigitation. Pliny tells us the image of Janus was so plooed as to 
indicate with his fingers the number 365. 

Janus getninus a Numa lego dictus, qui pacts beUiquo argumeuto coHtiir,‘d^th Its 
Hgumtis, ut trecontorum sexagiuta quinque diemm nota per significationeu <UUil ieiti* 
porum ei flsvi sc Deum indicaret.—*^ Hist. Kat/' Lib. X2CX1V. 7* 
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360 is the multiple of the number of months in a year> 
with, the; number of days in a Savana, or solar^ month, or the 
h^ber of lunations, or tithis, in a Savinya, or lunar, month ; 
80 the multiple of the number of months with the number 
of in the week ;* the multiple of the number of the planets 
with the signs of tho zodiac ; or the multiple of the days of a 
quarter lunation (in which period the moon passes through 
S^en Nakshatras, or astcrisms) with the years of Jupiter’s 
sidenahreyolution (Bentley on Hindu Astronomy j,^p. 129). That 
this is no esrffravagant suj)position may be seen in Colonel 
WfwjJPon’s ^^Kala Sankalita” (212), whore he says, '‘In the 
cycle of 60 years are contained 5 cycles of 12 years each, sup- 

* We are so accustomed to regard the week as a natm-al (liTision of time, that, if 
there were room, it would be useful to consider the speculations of the learned on its 
origin. The question is not unimportant os regardi^ the time of the introduction of 
Ohanrksis, and it may therefore be as well to mention that it is to the quarter luna* 
tiona ihat Bailly ascribes the origin of the Indian week. Prof. Wallace, on the con- 
it was most probably fixed with relation to the number of planets.” 

-India,” III. 79. The following passages from A. W. Schlcgel’s Preface 
io.f^lEmhard's Egyptian Mythology” are also subjoined for consideration: — 

^^Antunig the Greeks and Homans the observation of the days of the week was 
introduced very late : although the custom had made some inroads even before the 
''0)iratiaii era, through thte influence of Egyptian and Chaldee astrologers, and also of 
the who were dispersed here and there throughout the Roman Empire. Idelcr, 
in hifl ^cellent Manual of Chronology, remarks that the week had a natural origin 
in the aocidental duration of the phases of the moon. Idelcr posses over the Indians, 
reason ; for they had not tho week, and could not have had it, since 
LO nyehthmeron into thirty houi’s.” 

9 twelve signs of tho zodiac, the Indians had also from early times 
, .another division of it into tho seven-and-twenty Nakshatras^ or houses of tho moon. 
In.ord^ to fill up the breach, which had been neglected, they wore increased, as often 
aa v^n^essary, to cight-and-twenty by an intercalation.” 

^ ^ .ako proper to add that the order in which tho names of tho days of 

;the each other is dependent, not upon the size, period, or distance 

,r(Enpeqtively, hut solely upon an astrological conceit. The doctrine was 
over each of the hours, according to the natural order from 
datuin Mioon, and that planet to which tiie first hour belonged was also 

of 
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posed equal to one year of the planet dnpiter:” shewing tlwt 
Jupiter’s rerolution was used in counting cyclar periods* * 

It is needless to particularize all the instances in whioll rile 
partiality of the natives of India for the numbers 7, 12, and 
is shewn.* It will be sufficient to adduce in detail only two 
instances of the allegorical uses to which the numbers 7 wd HI 
are applied. 

In Masudi’s valuable Historical Encyclopaedia, entitled 
Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems,” he says, “ In tbp vetgn 
of Btdkit, king of India, the game of chess was^nyented. Hie 
studied the numbers (of the pioduct of the squares) of •this 
game, and wrote a work on the subject for the Hindds, whioh is 
known under the title Ho laid also an allegoiey 

of the higher bodies in the chess, that is to say, of the stars df 
the heavens, observing the nrunbers 7 and 12. Every piece Was 

consecrated to a star.” “Ho preferred it to bride* 

gammon in which game the 12 points of the talilsB 

answer to the 12 months of the year, and the 80 tablmnen the 
exprossivo of the 30 days of the month.” Here, then, we haye 
not only a Ohaur&si on a chess-board, but the larger symbolical 
number of 860 on a backgammon board. Mosudi wrote in riio 
early part of the tenth century, and os he frequently exerciaes 
a critical acumen which is highly commendable, his statements 
may be received with confidence, though it is not quite evident ' 
what potentate may be meant by Bdlkit. 

Let us take also the emblematical figure of Surya, the 
Sun. He is represented with 12 spokes to his wheel, indio(l|tilign 
as the Bhdgavata expressly says, tho number of months, 

* Soe “ Waid’4 Qmdus,” Vol. I Profoce 98, and pp. 86, 66, 266; ToL fi(. 

70, 74, 76, Vol III Frolofi; p. 24, Introd. Bern, p 4, ond pp. 7 aal Wtii 
VoL IV. pp. 17, 20, 316, 467. “Coloman’i Hindu Mythology,” pp. 196 SSd Mri 
“Moot’k Pantheon,’ p 303 “As. lies” Vol VI. p. 210; VH. p,J74} Nift 
VIIL pp. 289, 290. “Poe Kone Ki,” pp. 126, 160, 166, 176, 186, 238. 

Odhrd iMtwes,” p. 66. “Vuhna Pnnuia,” Book II. e. 2 SSd 4) SM 
SSd2,aadpp.214,283,286. '' «* 
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liader a canop/ formed by tbo 7 heads of ihe Coluber 
lfa§Bf* He is also represented driving 7 steeds, or one steed with 
7 heads, and also has 13 titles, forms, or manifestations, which 
denote his distinct powers {Adityai*) in each of the 12 months 
throughout his passage through the ecliptic. (See As. Bee. 
Vol. X> p. 363, and “ Brabma Puran,” quoted by Vans Kennedy 
in his Ancient and Hindu Mythology, p. 849). The allegorical 
import of this Ohaur&si is so evident, that wo need go no further 
to assign causes for the selection of this multiple of 7 and 13, 
to represent tefiritorial sub-divisions in India : no numbers being 
considered more appropriate for that purpose than those which 
bear reference to tbe motion of the earth, the revolving seasons, 
and the succession of seed-time and harvest ; especially f among 


m. sol. (Aut ab air. quo adjecc. formantur e preeposs. 

et adTsrbb. locftbbus, ita ut sit initium anni faciens vol a cujus constellationo anni 
iuitiiim factum sit; pro meusium cnim numt^o duoilcna notnina accipit, ot in 
dEnodenos discernitur , primus Adtfjas cst, quo nomine %abma, pnmi- 

deorum, dicitur ; Mahdbhdr * I , v. 2524, liuuo deum solaicm ab iiutio Ad^fam 
foisse su&picor, nomine ad cctoros posthac extenso, ant '^era csl Indonun 
qnm eat cnnctonim dconim muter ; est etiam deus 

In iu4yet8ttm). — ^Lassen’s ^^Antholoi^ia SanscTitica,*’ p. 172. 

t Tbnt this multiplication of numbers ha^inf' m themselves a rational basis, and 
{bunded on obserration, ft at the root of all the extravagant epoebs of tho Hindus, has 
been well shewn in an article on thoir Astionomy in No. 1£. of tho Calcutta 
Eeilew/' In shewing 13iat the factors which enter into the period of the Koli-Tug 
lure derired from the cycle of precession, the author ob'5cr\es • — 

**The amount of this precession is, according to tho best modem observations, 
msewhdt more than 50" annually , hut, according to tho Hindu system as stated by 
dad all other writers on tho subject, it is taken as 5 1". Whether this is owing 
to any aolodi change in the amount since their epoch, or is due to errors in their observ- 
aHona^ Ire shall have to consider immediately , at present wc have only to do with the fact. 
l!lds j^rdoeaAion bcaug observed, it would naturally occur to e\ eiy astronomer to enquire 
into Isngth^of the period m the couise of which this point would make a complete 
af the whole equinoctial circle. At the Hindu rate of procession this p^iod 
triU be immediately found to be 24,000 years, the quotient resulting from dividing the 
whola or 360^ by 54", the assumed precession for one year. Now, the duration 
of «hb id just 18 tames this period of 24,000 yean ; or the EalUYug is 

fliO j^eitod duifrkg n^ch the equinox will have been 18 times at each point of the 
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a people whoso worship was directed towards physical objects^ 
and the manifold powers and departments of nature ; and who 
in their contemplative moments were fond of marking 

Tlip mighty hand 

That, cvfT bii'^y, wht'cls the ail out aphores ; 

And aa on earth this grateful change revolves, 

With transport touches all the s])rings of lifo.*^ 

— Thomson^ s Seasons. 

equinoctial circle. Why 1 8 should have been chosen as a multiplier rather tban Vttf 
other number, we arc not able positively to determine. It might* have been ehofieit 
arbitrarily, merely on the ground that 24,000 years being loo short a period to eatuiQr 
Hindu notions, some number must be chosen as a multiplier ; or it might be selected 
as being the grcatcbfc common mCiisiuc of 300 and 64 ; or it might be lor the following 
reason : — 'Jhe position of the moon's node, or the point in which hoc orbit cuts thU 
ecliptic, goes round the ecliptic in a little more than 18 years, just os the interseotioa 
of the earth's equator witli the ecliptic goes round it in about 26,700 yCars in ceality, 
but according to the IJiudu estimate ot tht» precession, in 2 1,000 years. If, then, the 
Hindu rate of precession were correct, and if the period of the ro\olution of the moon's 
node were 18 years, instead of about 18 years and 7 months, then if the sun and moon 
were in conjunction at any point in the ecliptic, they would be in conjunction again 

at the same point in the ecliptic after a period of 432,000 years The length 

of the Kali-Yug being thus determined, a short process would lend to the assignmeui 
of its commencement. If a point was assigned from which to measure the preceasloA, 
as we measure it from the first point of Aries, the commencement of the epoch would 
be at once determined by dividing the distance between that^irst point and the actual 
position of the equinox at the period of observation by the annual precession, say 54*\ 
How it is obvious that any point might be assumed arbitrarily as the first point of the 
zodiac, or the astronomer might bo led by some peculiar coincidence to fix upon some 
particular point in preference to all others. The latter was tho fact in the actual 
case before us. On calculating backwards the position of the planets, they found that 
on a porticula* day in the month of February, in the year 3102 b.c., the Sun, Hoon, 
Saturn, Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury were, not indeed in actual conjunction^ but at 
least in tho same quarter of the heavens, the greatest distance between any two of 
them probably not exceeding 17'' or 18^ ... It is true that at this period Venus 
in a different quarter of the heavens, being about C2^ in longitude apait firom Satnxtt { 
hut what theorist would allow a single planet to stand in tho way of the establiriuu^nt 
of so grand an epoch ? Hot, certainly, the framers of the Hindu Astfonmuy ; and 
accordingly they did determine that, at tho commencement of the Knll^Yl|g^ aU 
planets were in coi^unction at the first point of the zodiac, and thus was 

fixed,” . * ' ' 
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This h not the plslbo to enter^ as fully as the interesting 
natuRi of the subject demands, into the enquiry when Ohaur&sis 
were first introduced into the mythology and administrative 
details of India ; but it is obvious remark that the Buddhists 
and Jains are more partial to the number than the Brahmans; 
and that the Rajputs, of whom the Agnikula portion appear to 
have been supporters of the Buddhist doctrines (see Gaur Taga), 
as well as their congeners, the Gujurs and Jals, more particu- 
larly affect that number than any other tribes at present found 
in occupation of the soil. It docs not necessarily follow tliat 
the JBuddhists introduced Chaurai>i‘5 ; but it may fairly be con- 
ceded that, if we deduct from the Chaura>js mentioned above, 
those which may perhaps bo considered exclusively Brahmanical, 
the greater part may be ascribed to Buddhism, and may have 
been readily adopted and incorporated at some subsequent period 
by the Hindus, according to the usual accommodating spirit of 
polytheism. Even the emblematical solar Ohaurasi may have 
been a subsequent importation, as it is questionable if Surya’s 
chariot is represented in the Vedas*" as it is in the Puranas. 

It is, moreover, very remarkable that Manu (VII, 115) uses 

• It must bo oonfe9bftl» however, that the Sun has 7 si cods and 7 rays, according 
to the Big Veda. “ Seven yellow niav< b hoio thoe in aduiiot, IJh bhiimig Sun!** 
(Chap. IX. Hymn VII.) — accui\ling to thenundioinu^ in Ur. Ro^en’^ translation of 
the Rigveda Sanhitu. A^aiu, the Sun lia.s be\eu rays, “Those are the Bcveu rays of 
the Sun, and my abode is in the midst of them’' ((' XV. IT. XII.). There is also 
possibly some indication of a quarter Chauihsi in au address to Aguj. Thrice seven 
Oocret nAmes the priests have found iii thcc’' (C. XU H. VITT.). According to the 
Vedas, also, 21 pieces of Pules wood aic to he got rc.uly against a sacnlice (Ste\easoirs 

**S(i&hitaof the S&ma Veda,” p. vii. and “A**. Res.” VI 1. 27t)- A fU'.t of 21 days 
also is enjoined as au austerity previous to dnging the Sama Veda (Stevenson's 
SanUhii p« and 21 milch oows ** yield the true milk in the super-excellent place 
of Sswifioo" (lb p. 217). See also another instance of a quarter Chaur&si from the 
Vodas, iu ^*As. Res."* VII. p. 2d2. In the Puranos, as might be expected, the 
ttumher S very common (Sec Langlois’ Harivanso, I. p. 112, and II. pp. 68, 440 ; 
fitsimdm^s Raghuvansa, 0. TI. 26 ; and Surya Narayan l/panishad, quoted by Yana 
SanaMy, ili hia Ancient and Hindu Mythology,"’ p. 846). 
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only tlie decimal division when speaking 6f the civil adminittre- 
tion. ** Let him appoint a lord of 10 towns, a lord of 20 towns, 
a lord of 100, and a lord of 1000.” 

It must not be forgotten %lso, in the attempt to fix the time 
of the introduction of Ghaur&sis into India, that in the oom|»Ua«* 
tion of Par&sara, who, by the position of the colures 
by him, is ascertained to have lived not earlier than 1200 yeata 
before Christ, the estimate of the lunation is erroneous, net ia 
any mention made of the days of the week, or of the twelve 
signs, which seem to have been introduced into India at a much 
later period ; so that if Chaurasis do depend on the astronomical 
basis which has been assigned to them, they could not have 
existed in his time. 

As, therefore, neither in the time of Pardsara, nor in that of 
Manu, who is supposed to have flourished about three centuries 
after Pardsara, or in the ninth century before Christ, is there 
anything which can be construed into tho remotest allusion to 
Ohaurdsis, wo must look for their introduction to some subse* 
quent period ; and in the midst of so much uncertainty, it seems 
lawful at least to conjecture, that tho most probable date is that, 
when the Buddliists from Scythia, following that tide which 
from tho earliest ages has been setting in towards tho South 
East, immigrated to India, and bneamo incorporated with the 
tribes who were in previous occupation of the country, 

Chaus, 

liUnd four times tilled. — flohllkhand. 

Chausinghd, 

A raised raoixnd indicating where tho boundaiiesof four vil. 
lages meet. — See Chaugadda. 

Chauthiyd, 

A measure in general use for grain, and about e^oal fo tk Mto 
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of ^Ohaukaxi is^a quarter^ and Adlieli is a half, Chau- 

Five Chauthiy&s are equal to a Kuro or Pasera {i,e, 
pdneh ier, five seers), and twenty Xuros to one Khanri. These 
words are equally used in superficial measures. Thus, an area 
which would require five Faseri of seed to sow it, is about equal 
to ^ B%ha (which in Hoshangabad is a little more than a statute 
scare, being 4,900 square yards), and was rated at about a Rupee 
of retenue. A Khanri would be about equal to four rupees, and 
a Hj&ni to twice that amount. — ^Saugor. See Bisi and Jarib. 

Chak, ^ 

Abortion of land divided off. It is applied to detached fields 
of a village, and to a patch of rent-free land. In old revenue 
account books it is tbo name given to that part of tho township 
which is taken from the residents of the village and assigned to 
S stranger to cultivate. A passage in tlie ‘‘Zubdatul Ka wanin’^ 
runs as follows ; — And in a village the whole of whose area is 
not really cultivated by tho maliks and mustijir, they leave 
them as much as they can manage, and make the rest into a 
'chak' under a complete sanad, giving it into the possession of 
some one else to cultivate." 


Chak band!, 

Tho fixing or registering the boundaiies of a chak, showing 
the comers or points wheie it abuts on other lands. 

luBakhini Hindi the equivalent is or "four boimda- 

ries" (see Journal R.A.S. VI. 308). 


Chakbarar, 

Collecting rents according to tlio si/e or productiveness of 
ckaJifn.^CenAral Bo&b. 


7be Io 89 of (t whole plot of ground by diluviou : tho contrary 
of , 
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Chakld^ 

A OhakU is a sub-division of a Sirkar, comprising leveral 
parganahs. Tho only Chaklds familiarly known in these Pro* 
vinces are those of Azimgarh and Korah. The designation is 
not uncommon in Oudh. 

Chaklds were first instituted in tho reign of ShahjabdUi by 
Sa’dullah Khan, the minister (see Karori), and therefore there 
is reason to apprehend that tho Sanads given at p. 253, VoL III,, 
of Harington's Analysis,'' arc forgeries. Much stress was laid 
upon these documents at tho time of their publication, but as 
they purport to be of tlie time of Akbar, and at tho same^time 
mention Chaklds, they are open to dispute. 

Chaknama, 

A deed, or statement, shewing the area and boundaries of a 
Chak. Tho word is as old as the time of Akbar, It is men* 
tioned in his instructions to Amilgazars. 

Chalan, 

An invoice ; an announcement of despatch (from to 

cause to go). t 

Chanchar, 

Land left untillcd for one, two, or three years. 

*> 

Chaniyada, 

Land under a crop of Ghana, or gram. — ^Uohilkhand. In 
Dehli the same is called Chouial and Umri, and in some other 
Provinces Chanara ; in Lower Do&b, Onr. 

Charliwf, 

Baising rent (from to raise). 
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3^6 <Hght D&ioa in the Bdn are hill estates, each containing 
a certain number of hamlets, of which the fields and the lands 
of one adjoin to, and mix with, the fields of another. The 
Hohaddams of these D&ius arc probably the ancient zamind&rs 
of the Bdn. 

Bdkhili, itU-b ^i f^ niT 

A receipt (from the Arabic dalhf, arriving, entciing). 
In the Printed Glossary it is called Dachela, as well as Dakhila. 

D&kliilnama, 

A warrant of possession ; also derived from dakhL 

Dim, 

The D&m iu the Ain-i Akbari/^ and consequently in most 
revenue aocoimts, is considered to be the fortieth part of a 
rupeo; but to the common people it is known as the ftfticth 
part of a Taka : twenty-five therefore go to a Paisa, and twelve 
and a half to an Adhcla. — Seo Damn and Chhadaui. 

• 

Dimi -wasildt, ’TTf’BWTfl 

Gross assets of a vilLigc (from the Dam of account, mentioned 
above, and tho Arabic root joining, arriving). 

Binalyandf, t^jcj<ob 

Cursory survey, or partial measurement, or weighmont, to 
ascci^tain tho produce of each field. Tho usual method of 
B^nahandi, binder tho Native Governments, was to divide tho 
Cl?i^ into three or four kinds, and then for tho Government 
Officer 1% select from each kind a biswa of tho best looking 
crop, and ffir the cultivator to select a biswa of the worst 
looking crop. The produce of the two was carefully cut and 

toil, n. 0 
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weighed^ and the average produce estim&ted accordingly^ This 
would go on as long as there was any variety of crop, or ^[uality 
of produce, which could occasion dispute. 

u!;' 

j 

(Kitib-i K&nfin) « Jj ^ JcJb ^ KjmJ 

“Let him divide tho cultivated land into four kinds, first, 
second, third, and fourth, after that in presence of the ryots 
let him select himself one biswah of the best of one kind and 
let the ryots themselves select from the same kind one biSwah 
which they consider worst.^^ 

Danadar, jlj^b 

Apportionment of Jama, or of any other contribution, accord- 
ing to the actual produce. — Benares. 

Danpattar, 

A deed of gift by which land is conveyed to Brahmans. 
Danpattardar, 

Grantee of Brahman caste, to whom lands have been assigned 
for religious purposes. 

Dastfir, 

As this word, which is perhaps a mere abbreviation of 
Dasttlr ul ’Ami, has been fully explained under Sirk&r, this 
article will be devoted to a detailed consideration of the Map 

• The author's iiriiKiplc of keeping strictly within the limits of th^Korth-WdSti^ia 
Provinces os then con<«titut< d, lenders this article imperfect, as it refers to an 
earlier political division of the country. The map will be found in soi||s oases aoi 
to tally with the lists giveu in the article. For instance, under Sirk&r AgTa» wo are 
told that it contains four DaHtdrH, but in tho map only three are given, the fourth, 
that of Mand&war, not being in tho N.W.P., but in a native state.— *B. 
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of Baotiirs, and of the territorial changes which have occnrred 


sined Akbar’s’time. 


sirs A 

AGHA. 

SibkXb Agba. 

1 Haveli Agra. 

17 Bholpitr. 

2 JEtdioah. 

18 Bdpri. 

Z Od. 

10 Rajohar. 

4 om. 

j^y^ 20 Sonhhar - Son- 

• Jjl 5 on. 

• khri. 

6 Bajwdrah. 

jy^ 21 Faitihpkr. 

djU 7 Bidmh^ 

y*y^ 22 Khaioma/r. 

8 Bdri. 

23 Mahdban, 

9 Bhoadwar. 

24 Vathtrd, 

j^\x> 10 Bandwar. 

25 Mahdu 

11 Todah Bhim. 

26 Mangotalah. 

12 BJmkar. 

27 Manddtoar. 

13 Jahmr. 

jyyj^ 28 JFa%krpur. 

14 Jamodr. 

29 Hindaun. 

15 C7iatiaa{h, 

30 Hatkdnt, 

ify\s^ 16 Kkdnwdh. 

Ciljb 31 miak. 


This Sirk&r is said to contain thirty-three Mahals, but none of 
the copies of the *'Xin-i Akbari”give the names of more than 
thirty-one. Tho discrepancy is cleared up by referring to the 
Pastdr Statement, where we find the Baldoh and Haveli Agra, 
and the Baldah and UaTcli Bianah, given each as two Mah&ls.* 

* Hav^lf and Baidak mean respectively ♦*komo” and “abroad/* or literally, “house** 
and “oonntry :** the former alludes to the district close to the capital, and the latter 
to that at a diatanoe.— B. 
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There are four Dasturs in this Sirk^r^ viz., HevoU Agra» 
Etawah, Bianah, and Manddwar, of which the oilly perfbdl one 
which we retain is Etawah. 

It will be observed that there are in this list several Aatnee 
of which we have now no knowledge, and Agra is conscMjuently 
a very difficult Sirkdr to restore. Tho changes which hav^ 
affected Agra more than other Sirk&rs arc attributable to ihe 
different dynasties to which this portion of the country has been 
subjected. J^ts, Imperialists, and Mar&thas have at different 
times imposed names of their own creation on their acquisitions) 
and have served thus to confuse the records of Akbar’s reign. 


After excluding the Parganahs which belong to the now 
foreign* territories of Bhartpur, Jaypur, and Dholpdr, we have 
in our "own dominions the following of which tho name no 
longer exists — Numbers 1, 5, 14, 16, 18, 25, 26, and 30. 

1. — Haveli Agra was divided by the J &ts into several Ohaklas, 
the distribution of which will be explained hereafter. Many 
of them appear as separate Parganahs in the records of our 
first settlements. 

i 

6. — 01 is a large village in the Parganah of Farrah, held 
rent-free with others in the neiglihourliood, in virtue of a Sanad 
given by Maharaja Baulat Bai Sindhid to Munshi Chait Singh* 
This tenure is sometimes known as Parganah Ben. 01 no 
longer gries name to a Parganah, Fairah having succeeded to 
its importance, as Siiraj Mai removed the Tchsildari Katchorry 
to it, after he had plundered 01, on account of the opposition he 
experienced from tho Zamiudar of that place. A portion of the 
Parganah of 01 is included in the Bhartpur territory. 

t 

* By this expression mu>»t he undcutood thWB states which famed part of fine 
Mngbal empire, but oro no^ iii]< d hy natirc fcudatoiies^ and whoso tntmal tfiors 
are not numaged doociiy by British officials.-— B. 
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I.4.‘'^(uawaT. All* the copies coDcur in writing the word 
thns^hut there can bo no question that it is properly Chandw&r. 
It has been succeeded as a Farganah by Fero^sabad. Chandw&r 
was built among the ravines of the Jumna by Ghandar Sen, a 
Chauh&n, whose fort is still to be seen on the banks of the 
river, and is early conspicuous in Musuhnan annals. The 
"T&ja’l Ma’&sir”* tells us that it was near this place that Jay 
C%and encountered his fatal defeat. Shortly after the invasion 
of Tirndr, we find the OhandwAr Fajputs in occupation of 
JalesaT, from which they wore not expelled again till a.d. 1413. 
Tha precise date of the decline of Chandwdr cannot bo ascer- 
tained. The legends of the neighbourhood are completely con- 
tradicted by authentic history. 

16.— -Kh&nwah. The greater part of Kh&nwah is in Sirhindi, 
but the town of Kh&nwah is in the BhartpAr territory. As 
the J&t ’Amil resided at Sirhindi, the name of that to^vn was 
imposed on the Farganah. 

18.— Ei&pri has boon superseded as a Farganah by Shikoh- 
abad, its position on the Jumna being more calculated for 
d^ence than for controlling collections. In all the copies of 
the “Ain-i Akbari,” F&pri is recorded as in the Dastuc of 
Bi&nah ; but as this is impossible, on account of the intervention 
of Chandw&r and llatk&nt, we must presume it is a mistake; 
more particularly as a Ddmri is inserted in the Etawoh Dast&r, 
which should of course bo B&pri. In the early Mahometan 
History of India, B&pri obtains frequent notice, and appears 
usually to have been cmitod with Chandw&r under one govern- 
ment. The ruins of B&pri opposite to Batesar still remain to 
testify its former importance, but they are more of a Mahometan « 
than a Hindu character. 

S5.— Moholi is now included in the Farganah of Mathur& 

* IRum is KHM u to lefonace, It it pnAmUy a mistake for *‘Telisktt4 
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^ (Muttra) ; and tlxe Tillage of Malioli is still extant about four 
miles to the South of that city. # 

26. — Mangotlah is still the site of a Thana in the Southern 
angle of Aring. The Talukas of Sonk and Sonsa were included 
in it. 

30. — Hatkant is on the left bank of the Ohambab and has 
been noticed in the article Bhadauria. On account of its incon« 
venient situation^ the Jats removed the Tehsildari Satoherry 
to Bah. 


The Parganahs now included within the boundaries of Sirk&r 
Agra, and of which no mention occurs in the “ Ain-i Akbari/’ 
form an unusually long Ust. 


ob t 1 Sa'ddhdd* 

2 Fattihdhdd, 

3 Irddatnagar, 

J-iaacT 4 J£a%iir Tahsil,^ 

5 Khandauli, 

^ 6 Farrah. 

7 sm. 

8 JdnihrdsL 

9 Lakndn. 

10 SMJcohdhdd. 

11 Oihror, 

Jj^ 12 Karhah 


13 Bihdmau* 

(JUibbj »b 14 BdhPandhat, 
¥ * 

jbljjj^ 15 Firirndhain 
h)b! 16 Mustafibdd. 

17 Aring (part), 

18 SonsL 
\A) 19 Bdgd. 

20 ITdthrasMur* 

sdn» 

21 Mdt 

22 SirhindL 

23 Salpo. 


« It is perhaps hardly necessary to explain that in all districts in the K.W.P. the 
Haztbr Tahsil is that in which the chief town of the district lies, and which is there* 
fore in the Haztir, or “presence/' of the Collector and other Govenunent offidah* It 
is Bometiiaes also called the Sadr, or << chief;** Tah8a.«-B. 
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Sa’dabad. — ^In the time of Sa’dullah Ehan, Wazir, who has 
acquired notoriety for his proceedings in Afghanistan, and the 
general ability of his administration during the reign of Shah- 
jehan, this Parganah was formed from about 200 villages of 
Jalesar, and eighty from Mahaban, with a few from £handauli ; 
and a town was built in the centre of them, which he called 
after his own name, Su’dabad. 

Fattihabad, known also by the name of Zafarnagar, was in- 
cluded in the Ilaveli of Agra, and formed part of the Tappa 
of Shamsabad. The town and sarai of Fattihabad were founded 
by^Aurangzeb in 1067 a.h., in commemoration of the victory 
obtained by him over his brother Dara Shikoh. . 

Iradatnagar is formed from part of Shamsabad, and from 
Sanya, dno of the Tappas of IlaieH Agra. The towns of 
Sanya and Shamsabad are both within the Parganah. 

Hazdr Tahsil is formed from part of Gaoghat and of Ka- 
k&raul, or Paltaura, and from Merhakar, Tappas of Ilaveli 
Agra. 

Shandauli was one of the Chaklas, or Tappas, of Haveli 
Agra. It is frequently entered in the old records as little 
E&bul, or Tappa K&bul Khiird. More than half of the pre- 
sent Parganah oftEhoudauli has been taken from Ghandwar. 

Farrah is formed from 01 and part of Gaoghat, a Tappa of 
Haveli Agra. Achnera, one of the many Parganahs inter- 
mediately formed from Haveli Agra by the J4ts, is included 
in Farrah. 

Sikri, or Fattihpur Sikri, contains the Parganah of Fattih- 
pAt) and parts of Karauli and Karahra, Tappas of Haveli 
Agra. It is a mistake to suppose that Sikri was a mere village 
before Akbar built his palace there. We find mention of 
Governors of that place long before his time. Thus, in the 
‘^^awArikh-i-Mub&rik Sh&hi” we find Malik Khairu’d-din 
Tu^& recorded as Governor of Sikri, even as early as the 
time of Sayyid Mub&rik; and we find it also mentioned in 
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that Yoluminotis compilation, tho '' Akliarnama/' that ahoiUjr 
before the battle of Khanwa, which established the empire of 
the Mughals, B&bar, having obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Sikri some important advantages over £ana Sankui direotOdL ” 
that the name should be changed from Sikri to Shukariy or 

place of 1 hanks.” It is strange that the addition of Fattilu* 
p6r should have been imposed upon it by his son on su)$0ar 
grounds. ^ 

Janibrast. — This Parganah, so called fiom being on the right, 
bank of the Jumnd, and known also as Bareiptira, comprises 
other inferior Pattis and Talukas. Kamait Patti, opp^ite 
the town of Etawah, and ChaLarnagar wore included in Indawa 
and Bakipur, Tappis of the Ilavoli of Etawah. The Taliiika 
of Sandaus, known also as Parhdra, will be treated ‘of under 
frij. 

Laknan remained attached to Etawah up to the time of Go-» 
vind Pandit, It was separated when this tract of country came 
into the hands of the Nawab Wdzir. The Ilaveli of Etawhh 
comprised seven Tappas — 1, Kh&s Ilaveli ; 2, Sataura ; 3, In- 
dawa ; 4, Bakip&r ; 5, Dehli ; 6, Jakhan ; and 7, Earhal. Lak* 
nan is composed of portions of the two Tappas of Indawa and 
Bakipur. Sataura, as well as Ilaveli Khds, are included in the 
present Parganah of Etawah. 

Shikohabad is composed of B&{>ri and parts of Tappas Bdbdi 
and Jakhan in Etawah. Shikohabad was not founded till the 
time of Bara Shekoh, the eldest brother of Aurangzob. 

Gihror, now a Parganah of Mainpuii, was included in B&pri. 

Earhal, also a Parganah of Mainpuri, was one of the seven 
Tappas of Ilaveli Etawah. 

Bibamau is composed of parts of the Tappas of iBehU and 
Jakhan in Haveli Etawah. Bibamau (Bibameyfi), where the 
Tahsildaris Eatcherry is fixed, is a small village situated on 
the Sarsd river, in the Parganah of Jakhan. Dohli (Beoli) 
lies between the Sarsfi and the Saingur ITaddis. Jatoan is 
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now nninlwbited, but the ruins of the Ebera are on the Jumna. 
I should bare been disposed to give the whole of Jakhan to 
Bdpri, in which it certainly was included before the time of 
i^AsoXi for we find it expressly said to be a Farganah of lld^pri 
at pr 836 of “ Bibar’s Memoirs,” but the local records distinctly 
BthtO that Jakhan has been from time immemorial considered a 
Ih^ppa of HaTeli Etawah. 

Bfih^Panihat was originally ITatkint.* Bih and Fanihat 
were rated as two separate Farganahs during the early period 
of our administration. 

Fgrozabod succeeded to Bdpri, being in a more conTcnient 
position to control the collections. It was built in the reign 
of Shah Jahan by a nobleman called Feroz Khan, on tho lands 
of the fiVe Manzas, Fempur, Basulpur, DataiiK, Muhammad* 
pdr, and Sukhmalpur; and the Jits subsequently raised a fort 
here to tho South of th'o town, — one of tho bastions of which 
has now been converted into a Trigonomotikal Suivoy Tower. 

Mttstafabad, sometimes called the second division of Shikoha* 
bad, forms part of B&pri. 

Aring (part). — ^About one-third of tho present Farganah of 
Aring was originally included in Mangotluh. The remainder 
has been noticed usider Sirkdr Sahar. 

Soneyi was originally a portion of Mahaban, — or Mah&wan, 
as it is generally writ! on by the Musulmans. 

Bays.— The same remark applies. Both these Talukas were 
subsequently included in the Mm’san Taluka. 

Bbtiheas and Mursdn were detached from Jalesor chiefly, 
fhey were till lately considered os two separate Farganahs. 
formed part of Mahaban. 

fSirhindi Jias been formed from portions of Khdnwah and 
Hhydi Agra. 

j9ahp(^ formed part of Jalesar. It has lately been increased 
1^ annexations ftam Sa’dabad. 

* For Hctttat, BM attiole Bhadavrit is Part I.— B. 
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SxbkXb Eaitav;.* 


1 BJMgdhw. 

17 Saurakh, 

2 Bhojpiir. 

18 Sihaniarpkr 

yl/Jlj 3 TdlgrMw. 

xrm. 

4 Bithiir, 

19 BirwiMT. 

5 Bilhkr. 

20 Silandatpir 



^ lUip^r. 

21 Shamsdbdi, 


22 Chhabrdmau. 

9 Barnah 

23 Beohd, 

10 Phaphiind. 

U 24 Kanauj ha 

11 SaliL 

Ma/vdlL 

12 Sovj, 

25 KampiL 

13 SheoU, 

26 KardoU, 

14 Salatp{ir. 

<Us3yX« 2? JUIdhomah.* 

15 Sakrdntp, 

*y\j\j 28 Ifdndmm, 

16 Sahdr, 

\j\j 29 Bdrd, 

30 

Sahdwar^ 


Sirk&r Eanauj contains 80 Mahals, and is divided into the 
three Dasturs of Eanauj, Bhdig&hw, and Sakit. 

The Parganahs of which there is now no longer any men'Uon 
are — ^Numbers 8, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28, and 29. 

8. — Patti Nokhat is now included in the North of Pargaoah 
ITriy&, and was considered a separate Parganah tMl the coin* 
mencement of our administration. The chief town was Babar- 
pdr, near Sar&i Ajit Mai. * 

* Kali Soi vritet tibia Lt tmiOtm mI, iu tvo w<»4«. 
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18«~SikAUdArpdr Udhti is now included in Chhabr&mau, 
and is snentioned as a separate Parganah in the reports of 
the three first Settlements. The town of Sikandarpur still 
exists* 

20.— Sikandarpur Atreji, which one copy says was called 
also Halikpdr Sikandarpur^ was subsequently known by the 
name of Karsanah, and is now included in Sah&war. The re- 
mains of Atreji still exist in Parganah Marehra on the right 
bahk of the K41i Nadi ; and Sikandarpur on the opposite bank 
is now known as Sikandar^b&d. It is reported in the neigh- 
bourhood^ that in consequence of some quarrel between the 
Zomfndars, a Government Officer was sent from Dehli to in- 
stitute enquiries into the cause^ and the result of his mission 
was that 60 villages of Solanki Rajputs were detached from 
Sah&waTi and made into a separate Parganah by the name of 
Sikandarpdr Atreji. 

23. — JDeoha is included in Bilhaur, and was mentioned in the 
early Settlements as a separate Parganah, under the name of 
Dewa. The town of Dewa still exists near Bilhaur. 

27. — Malkonsd is the old name of Rasulabad. The names 
are still frequently united, as Rasulabad Malkonsd. 

28. — ^Ndn&mau is* on the Ganges, and was the head town of 
a Parganah, tiU it was included in Bilhaur by Almas Ali Kh&n. 

29. — B&r& is now included in Akbarpur. 


The new parganahs within the old Sirkdr of Kanauj are— 


1 Tirid, 

2 Thattld. 

OU 1 4 .)^^ ^ JRas^ldbdd^ 

4 Sheordgp'Ur. 

6 Xfrif/i (part). 


6 Belah, 



7 AhlarpiLT. 

8 KishniNdhiganj. 

9 Fipargdhw. 


10 Mufyimmaddhdd 
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Afl 11 2hj>pa PaMrd. 
12 Uazitr Ta^ll. 

Kdlmganj. 

H Sonhdr. 


&VTrv^ 13 MOriMi. 

16 Sdt^Aw. 
^^'Lt\ 17 ItUmgai^. 

18 A'tmtu^o 


Tirtii and Thatt^- — ^These were not rated as separais Far* 
ganahs till the commencement of our administration, and have 
now been thrown again into a single Parganah. They wsfipe 
formerly ■adthin the Parganah of Talgr&m, or Talgr&hw (th® 
villago of lakes). 

Basdlabad has been explained under Malkons&. 

Sheorajpur was formerly within the area of Bithdr, 

TJriya (part) has been explained under Patti Nakhat. 

Belah was originally merely a yillago of Sah&r, and was for 
a long time the seat of a Sub-CoUeetorship. 

Akbarpdr gave name to a Parganah, when it was made the 
chief town of Sirk&r Shahpdr ; and now frequently goes by the 
name of Akbarpdr Shahpur, in consequence. See fiurther, 
under Shahpdr, Sirk&r K41pi. 

£ishni Nabiganj was formerly in Bhuig4hw, As on the 
British accession it was held by Chandhari«Uday Chond under 
a differ(mt tenure frem the rest of Bhuigiuw, it was constituted 
a Parganah, and has so remained 
Pipargduw. — ^The villages included within Piparganw were 
given in Jagir by Mahomed Xhdn Bangash to his wife, and 
detached for that purpose from Shamsabad. On her death th^ 
continued tmder separate management, and so remained till the 
British accession, when they were permanently formed into the 
separate Parganah of Piparganw. » 

Mnhommadabad, usually pronoimccd Mohamdabad, was also 
a ZiUah of Shamsabad. », 

Tappa Pahara, within which the City of Farrukhahfld(Far- 
rakhaW) and Station of Fattihgarh are situated, uiigbally 
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a of Bhojpiir> frbm whicli it was detached by Mahomed 

Khiu Langash; aud its rovenuo assigned for the expenses of his 
Zenana. 

The Hazdr Tahsil is a large tracts detached in the year 1217 
Fasli, for the convenience of collection, from Shamsabad, and 
nni^ with Fipargaiiw, Muhammadabad, Bhojpur, and Tappa 
Pahara under the charge of a sexmratc Tahsildai*. 

K&imganj. — ^Part of Kampil and part of Sliamsabad were 
taken to make this Parganah. Certain villages of these two 
Parganahs wore held in farm by Jahdn Kliin, and other 
Path&ns of Man and Kdimganj (called after Xaim Jang, the 
son of Mahomed Khdn Bangash) ; and as these villages had 
thus for a long time been held scixirate from the other two 
Parganahs, they were formed into tlic Parganah of Kdfmganj, 
when the British administration commenced. 

Sonh&r formed at one time a portion of Bama. It is said in 
the annals of the Ratliors, that on Jay Chand's defeat by Ma- 
homed Ghorl, the remnant of his family, whieli choso not to 
seek their fortunes in Ilaji)utana, took up theii* abode in Barna, 
and after residing there for several generations, gave the pre- 
sent Parganah of Barna as a Sankalap (or grant for the j)cr- 
formanco of religious ceremonies, i\ Birt) to Biahmans, and 
making Sonh&r their residence, it became in course of time a 
separate Parganah. 

Mihrabad was formerly included in the large Parganah of 
Shamsabad. Its name is said to be derived from Milir-Parwar, 
the wife of Shamsu'ddin, King of Dehli. 

B&ng&hw was a Zillah of Mihrabad, and thcrefoix) originally 
in Shamsabad. 

Isl&mganj was also formerly a Zillah of Mfllrabad. 

A'smmnagar* was constituted a Parganah at the commence- 
ment of^tho British administration. It was formerly a Tappa 

e KsU Bai this Aligonj, and it is so called in the map of zamindliri pos- 
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of Shamsabad, and was for some time ilie residence of the Amil 
of that Parganah. ^ 


SiexXb EXipf, 


1 XTral 

8 S^panpitr. 

2 BildspiLr, 

9 ShdhpiLr, 

3 Bhadheh 

1 

10 KdlpL 

J 4 Berdpitr* \ 

1 1 JS^dtndr* 

J 5 Beokali. 

12 Umndawt^ 

^\j 6 Bdfh. 

Khmela^ 

7 Bdipitr^ 

14 Muhamfnaidhdd. 


15 JlamWpiiT, 

The Sirkdr of Kldpf contains 16 Mahdls, the Hayeli and 
Baida of Kdlpi being divided in tho Dastiir Table into two 
Mahdls. These constitute only one Dastur. It is strange that 
the area is omitted from No. 7 to 12, but as there is no doubt 
about their present position, the omission is of no consequbnoe. 

It will be observed that in the list above given, there are but 
few which arc recognized in the present cidy in our own Pro- 
vinces ; the missing ones being Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
11, 12, 13, and 14. 

1. — ^Urai is in Jalaun, and tho site of a British cantonment. 

2. — Bilaspur still exists on the banks of the Junma, about 
six miles South from Sokandra, The Parganah of Bilaspdr is 
now generally known as Sekandra, or Bilaspdr Sekandra. 

3. — Bhadhck now forms a portion of the Parganah of Ealpi, 
and is included i#part of the long strip of land which runs be- 
tween Jalaun and the Jumna. Tlie word is difficult to read in 
all tho copies I have consulted. It assumes the various forms 
of Badhalsa, Badhasabad, Babban, Badangola, and Badhatasta. 

4. — Derapur forms part of Dera Mangalpdr in Oawnpore* 
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6. <^Dcokali is now feontained within TJriya. The old town 
is about two miles South from TJriya^ on the bank of the 
Jumna. ' 

7. — R&ipiir is on the right bank of the Jumna, and extensive 
ruins proclaim its former importance. Only a small portion is 
included in tho Hamirpur District, the rest is in Jalaun. 

8. — Sdganpur is now in TJriya, between Deokali and Patti 
Hakhat. Sunganpatti still exists in tho centre of TJriya. 

9*— Shahpur is now a deserted village in Bhognipur, on 
the bank of tho river Jumna, a short distance South-West from 
Bhognipfir. It was formerly tho residence of the Amil, till 
the Nawab of Oudh removed it to Akbarpur, In the Eegisters 
of the later Empire, as in the ‘^Hakikat-i-Jama” of, Hard! Earn 
Eayath, we find Shdhpur giving name to a separate Sirk&r, 
which comprised 25 Mahdls, among which were the Parganahs 
of Patti Nakhat, Siiganpur, Bilaspiir, Derapilr, and Mangalptir. 
The Sirkdr was frequently held in Jagir by a prince of the royal 
family. When Shdhpur was much injured by the encroach- 
ments of the Jumna, the chief station was removed to Ilajipur 
on the Sengdr, and in the course of time, in consequence of 
alarms inspired by the malice of a sprite called Bhiira Deo, it 
was removed to Akbarpur. Hence it has retained the name of 
Akbarpdr Shahpur ; but at tho commencement of our adminis- 
tration, Bhognipur was separated from Akbarpur, and formed 
into a separate Parganah. 

11. — -Kanar is a large Parganah of Jalaun. The old town of 
Kanar, being now in ruins, is called Kanar Khera. As Jagmo- 
happdr is built near tho site, the chief of the Sengdr Eajputs is 
^Frequently known as tho Eaja of Kanar Khera. 

12. — Khandaut is included in Jaldlpiir, in the Hamirpiir 
district. The village is on the south bank of tho Betwa, about 
two miles west of Jaldlpur. 

13. — Kharela is also in Jaldlpur, and tho town is at the 
southern extremity of that Parganah, 
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14. — ^Muhommadabad is a Parganah^f tho Jdlaim 
darting the uorthom bank of the Botwa. * * 

The Parganahs of which wo have no trace in the 
Akbari ” are — 

1 lihognipkr. 

2 Mangdlpar, 

3 Ifngd. 

Y PanwdtL ^ 

Bhognipur was formerly contained within Sh&hpur. It was 
constituted a Parganah at the comnioncement of our administra-* 
tion, and now includes within itb area another new Parganahi 
called Miisanagar, 

Mangalpur was formerly a village called Nora in Parganah 
Bilaspur. It bestowed along with fifty-two villages upon 
l^fangal Khan^ by Muhammad Ahmad £han> the Jagirdar of 
Sirk&r Shahpur. Mangal Khan changed the name of Nera to 
Mangalpur, and thenceforward the fifty-two villages constituted 
a separate Parganah. In the year 1210 Fasli, it was united 
with Dcrapiir into one Parganah, now known £fb Dora Mangalp&r. 

l/rijA. About two-thiids of Ifiiyd are in this 8irk6.r, con- 
taining Ihe two Parganahs of Suganptir and Deokali. The 
remainder of formed Paiti Nakliat in Siikfir Kanauj. 

The throe were united into tho Parganah of TfriyA in 1216 
Fasli. 

Sikandrah uas foimcrly Bilaspur. 

Jalalpiir, bometimes called Jel&lpur Kharok, contains two old 
Parganahs — Khandaut on tho North, and Kharola on the South. 
The town of Jalalpur, which is called after Jal&l Shah, a Fakir, 
who lies buried there, is built within the lands of KhaiJdaui 

Eharkah was formed from parts of Muhammadahad^ 
Khandaut and Bath. 


4 f^tkandrah. 

5 JaWpiir. 

6 Kharka, 
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PauW&ri was a portiAi of Rath, which has an area of no less 
than 560^000 Bighas. But no certain information respecting 
this Parganah can be gleaned, except that it was originally 
oalled Parh&rpur; still, this gives us no clue to its position, 
unless we assume it to bo the Parihdr in Sirkdr Irij. But the 
probabilities arc in favour of its having been a part of Rath. 


SirilXe Kol 


1 AUauVu 

j 1 1 lihuTja 

. jb 1 j^\ 2 Akhardhdd. 

1 12 JJahMk 

3 Ahdr, 

j 13 Sflandrd R&o. 

4 PakdsvL, 1 

1 Sot on. 

5 Bilrdnu 

j 15 Saidhiipiir. 

bJUfiiT 6 Pachldnd, 

16 SK Idtpiir. 

Jy 1 TappaL 

17 Kol 

Ijijiy 8 Thdna Faridd. 

18 Ganger 1 

9 JaMl 

19 Mdrelira. 

10 Chandaus. 

1 20 Malikpiir. 


21 Koh, 

This Sirk&r contains 21 Mah&ls, dnidod among the four Das- 
tfirs of Kol, Marehra, Akbaiab&d, and Thano Faridd. 

There are but few lost names in the above list, viz., Numbers 
6, 16, 18, and 20 ; and three even of these have only very lately 
been absorbed uito other Parganahs. 

6.— Pachl&nd forms the eastern poition of Atrauli. 

16.-'^-Saidh6pur.— -There has been great difficulty in restoring 
this Haif&l, but it appears to be no other than Sirhpura. In 
BOine copies, indeed, it is written Siihpur. 

The chief objections to consider Saidhupur as Sirhpura, arise 
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from its being separated from the rest of the Dastdr of Mdrohra 
by Sikandarpur Atrcji ^nd part of Sakit; and from being 
combined with Pachland, the most distant Farganah of the 
Dastfir, as two Mah£s ; but on closer examination it is fo\ind 
that only by taking a portion of Sakit into M&rehra and Si);h« 
piir, can the true area of all the neighbouring Farganahs be 
restored according to the ‘‘ Ain-i Akbari ; and when this is done 
the old status is represented with surprising correctness. The 
second objection vanishes when wo find other distant Parganahsi 
about which we can entertain no doubt, grouped as two Hah&ls ; 
as in the instance of Tilbegampur and Jel&lpur, Sirk&r Dehli, 
and Seohdra and Jhalu, Sirkar Sambhal. Under these circum- 
stances, coupled with the consideration that Saidhupdr has 
Solankhi Zaminddrs, we may safely assume Sirhpura to be in 
the Dastur of Mdrchra. 

There was another cause of hesitation. In the Sirkdr of 
Kanauj, Birwar occupies the alphabetical place of, and is 

written like, Sarwar 5 had there not been other 

instances in that Sirkdr of the alphabetical arrangement being 
disregarded, we might have supposed that Sirhpura was meant. 

18. — Ganger! forms the South-Eastern portion of Atrauli. 
Ganger! and Pachldiid have been absorbed since the last Settle- 
ment. 

20. — Malikpur has now been convei^ed into Anupshahr. The 
village of Malikpur is about five miles South-West from Anup- 
shahr. In the first few Settlements it is spoken of as a Par- 
ganah, generally in conjunction with Ahdr. 


The new Parganahs arc also few — * 

Khair* I 3 Oorak., ^ 

2 Hamngarh. 4 Afv^aihahr. * 

Khair, nasanga;*h, and Gora! have been detached from Eol» 
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Antipshahr. — The town and fort of Antipshahr, after which 
this I^trganah is called, were built by Anup Singh, who was 
honoured with the title of Raja Ani Raf Singh Ahmad Khdni, 
by Jahangir, and invested by him with a Jagir of 84 villages on 
each side of the Ganges, tenanted by Badgtijars of his own 
tribe. Raja Ani built Jahangir4bad also, and called it after the 
name of his royal patron, as well as Ahmadgarh in Pit&mpur, 
in honour of his dignity of Ahmad Kh&ni. The present incum- 
bent has succeeded to the title, but not to the extensive posses- 
sions of his ancestors ; for Rdja Shor Sing, who was the incum- 
bent? at the time of the cession, sold nearly the entire Estate, 
except the Taliikas of Jahdngir4bfi.d and Ahmadgarh, which 
were then possessed by another branch of the family. Annp- 
shahr was formed from the area of Malikptir, but it is only of 
late years that the entire area of Malikpur has been absorbed 
into Antipshahr, for in the first Sc; elements of Aligarh and 
Moraddbdd we find them recorded as separate Parganahs. 


SiuKAR Tijaeah. 


1 Indor, 

2 Ifjina, 

3 ITmri Ifmrd,* 


4 Begwdnpiir.\ 

5 Bksrii. 

G BhaBohrd, 


* Mr. C. Oubbins says Umri Umik are in the Nob according to the old arrange- 
ment, but in the map they arc in llatin.- -E. adiL 
t There is some confusion in the text, not only in the ftpelling of certain namces 
bat also as to the situation of the mahAls. Bcgwhnpdr is an anomalous looking word, 
aad is probably a corruption of Bangwbn, a mi'^tuke which might easily occur in 
Persian writing and Tho termination phr does not belong to the 

word, which, on the authority of Mr. C. Oubbins, should be Paniugw&u 
It is an oft city surrounded by ruins and tombs and tamarind groves and fine old 
wella. y It used to be one of the chief head-quarters of the Khanz&das. The houses 
there are roofed for the most part with slate set on edge.’* It is not in llatin but in 
PdnMiAna^E. edA 
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d ^IcsT 7 Tijdrah, 

8 Chamrdwat 

9 Khanpiir, 

10 Sdkras. 

11 Sdihdddti, 

12 Firozpiir, 


gofid. 

<djj^ 14 EoUla. 

15 Ghdiera, 

bl^'li 16 KhawdKdthdnd 
17 Nagkndn. 


This Sirkdr consists only of one Dastur. It contains 18 
Mahals ; but the name of one between Tijdrah and Ghamr&wat 
remains blank in all the copies which have been consulted. By 
referring, however, to the Dastur table, it appears that the name 
of the omitted Mahal is Pur, which, as it is not within our ter- 
ritory, requires no further notice. * 

Of the old Tijdrah Parganahs within the district of Gurgdhw 
there are eight which no longer exist, viz.. Numbers 1, 2, 4, 5, 
10, 14, 15, and 17. 

1. — Indor is a Parganah of which the chief town still exists 
on the Western brow of the Mewat Hills, near the source of the 
Indori river, one of the streams which fall into the Sdbi. It 
lies between Noh and Kotila. The area is represented as con- 
taining 1,80,450 Bighas, of which the British portion is in- 
cluded in Parganah Noli, the remainder in the Tijdrah country. 

2 and 4. — Ujina and Bcgwdnpur aio included within Ilatin. 

6. — ^Bisru is included in Pundhdna. 

10 and 17. — Sakras and Nagina (Nagindn) are included in 
Firozpur ; but were considered separate Parganahs till the lapse 
of the Firozpur Jagir to Government. 

14. — Kotila contained 71,265 Bighas, of which, the greater 
part has gone to form the Parganah of Noh, and the remainder 
to form the Parganah of Hatin. Kotila still exists, eight miles 
South from Noh, but scarcely ranks above an ordinary village. 


• Or Jliimi&iffat. 
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It was formerly a pl^ce of very considerable importance, and 
was oae of the chief stronghelds of the turbulent Mewatis. We 
loam from tho “Tawdrikh-i Mubarikshahi” that it was taken 
and destroyed by the Sayyid King, Khizr, in a.u. 1421. 

15.— Ghasera has been thrown into Noh. It is still a re- 
spectable town, encircled with a strong wall with bastions. 


Tho present Parganahs included within this area, and not 
mentioned in the “Ain-i Akbail/' arc — 

1 JVbA. { 2 jj[tttzi%m 

3 Punahdnah. 

Noh was formerly a Mauza within tho area of Parganah Indor. 
In A.D. 1761 tho Jd(‘ chief, Suraj ilal, after killing Itao Bahadur 
Singh, who had pre\ioii&ly seized upon the Parganahs of Indor 
and Kotila, and after plundering the town of Gha^^ra, established 
his own Amil in Noh, and placed under his charge the collec- 
tions of Indor, Ohasera and Kotila; bince which tunc it has 
rei^ained a separate Parganah. 

Hatin, which lapsed to tho British Government in 1231 Fasli, 
on the death of Faizulldh Bog Khan, was originally named after 
a Mauza.of Bhagwanpiir, and now includes within its area 
Ujlna and Bhagwaiipur,* and parts of Sonali and Kotila. In 
the time of Mohamed Shah, Kao Badan Singh, the father of 
Suraj Mai, held a lease of this MahAl from the Jagirdars in 
possession. His son, taking advantage of the weakness and 
decline of the Mahomedan Government, refused to fulfil the 
conditions his father had entered into, and maintained by force 
of arms possession on his own account : and building a mud fort 
in Hatin, included his acquisitions within a new Parganah of 
that natne, which has been retained to this time. 


• Or Pauiiig^ &ii. 
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P6n&h&nab^ which was formerly include^ in NawwahShamsn^d- 
din^s Jagir, was originally a small* Mauza in Parganah 
In A.P. 1717 Suraj Mai built a mud fort in Pun&h&nah/ and 
established it as the head quarters of a new Parganah, formed 
out of Bisru and parts of Chamrawat and Pahdri. 


SiRKla Trij. 

The only Parganahs of frij in our territory (excluding Jalaun, 
which, having lately lapsed to us, I have not considered), are — 

1 Kiimh. I 2 FarthAr. 

Kunch retains its name in the district of Hamirpur, and is 
isolated by Parganahs of the Jalaun territory. 

Parih&r, so called from the tribe of Rajputs who arc its 
zamindars, includes in a portion of its area the Taluka of San« 
dans, now contained in the Parganah of Janibrast in Etawah. 
Its position in the midst of the ravines of the Eu&ri and 
Chambal has always fostered the turbulence of the zamind&rs, 
and in the early period of our administration a military party 
sent out to control them was severely handled, and the offi^r 
in command lost his life. . ^ 


SiRXAB SauIb. 


1 PahdrL 
^ BliadauVi, 
3 SahaT, 


' 4 Kdmah. 

JJ^l^ 5 Koh Mujdha, 
6 Niinherah. 

n * 

(J jyt 7 JJo^al. 


This Sirkdr, which is sometimes called Pah4ri, contain* seven 
Mfth&ls forming one Destdr; but in some copies Ndnhera is 
recorded as a separate Dastdr. Only two of these Parganahs 
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are in our territory — jiumbers 3 and 7,— but the dimensions of 
the former are much curtailed, on account of the formation of 
other Parganahs from part of its large area. We find it stated 
in the history drawn up by Sarup Chand, for the use of Sir J. 
Shore, that Shahjahan, in the twentieth year of his reign, gave 
K&mah, Pah&ri, and the other Parganahs of this Sirk&r, to Kirat 
Singh, the father of Paja Jai Singh, as the imperial authorities 
were not strong enough to control the turbulence of the Mewatis ; 
but I do not find it mentioned among the transactions of that 
year in the ** Shahjahan-nama/^ 


The new Parganahs within this area are — 

1 Shergarh. | ^ 

3 Arlng (pm ij. 

These three Parganahs were formerly included m Sah&r. The 
two first were separated by the Jats, but for a long time retained 
the single name of Kosi, and the latter, at the commencement 
of our administration; since which time the three have con- 
tinued separate Parganahs. Aring includes aho the Parganahs 
of Govardhan and Sonsa ; and Kosi includes that of Shahpfir ; 
but as thSy were intermediately formed, and no mention is made 
of them in the ‘‘Ain-i Akbari,’* they require no notice. 

In the Ilakikat-i-Jama of Ilardi Ham K&yath, which was 
written about the time of the decline of the empire (the precise 
year is not mentioned), there is no such Sirk&r as that of Sahdr, 
and we find it succeeded by Islampiir (called by Aurangzeb, 
Islam&bd^ Muttra (Mathurd), containing 1 2 Mahdls. There is 
Rise the new Sirkdr of Biana Hindaun formed according to the 
same work, containing 29 Mahdls, while the Sirkdr of Agra is 
reduced to the mere Haveli round the city. 
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t 

ii.—sirjfA ilahAba 8. 

SieeXh IlauXbas. 


V ^ llahdbds Id 

Raveli, 

2 Bhadoi. 

jIjTJV 3 JaUUUcl 

4 Sordhw. 

5 Singraur. 


G Sikandarpitr 

7 Kmiit* 

8 JSTeicdL 

^ Ehairdgafh 

10 Mah. 

11 Uddddhin. 


This Sirkdr is said to contain only 11 Mahdls, though Jaldl- 
Abad is reckoned as 4. They arc divided among the three 
Dasturs of Ilahabas, Bhadoi, and Jaldldbdd. 

The Parganahs now no longer extant are Numbers 1, 3, 6, 
and 11. 

1. — llahdbds. — The name of the fort and Parganah werd 
subsequently, according to the Chdr Gulshan and several other 
authorities, changed by Shah Jahdn to Ilahdbdd, as the termi- 
nation of bus was presumed to savour too much of Hinduism.* 
The Parganali is now known by the name of Chail, which is 
itself a place of some antiquity, as it is mentioned in the 
“Latdif-i Ashrafi.^’ — Sec Ilarbong ka Kaj. 

3. — Jaldldbdd, or Jaldldbds, is the name of Arail, which was 
imposed on it by Akbar, in commemoration of his own titlo of 
Jaldlu’d-din. — See note to Ilarbong ka Raj. 

During the time of the Nawwdb Wazir^s Government, Arail 
was inclufied in Sirkdr Turhdr,t and is so mentioned in the 

/ 

- * It is far morp probable that the name Hahfib&d was the original name as imposed 
bj the Miisulmans, aod that the final syllable which they did not ^dentand 

the meaning of, was changed by the lower orders to as it is to this day always 

pronounced “Ilahbts” by them.” — B. 

t Sirk&r Tarh&r appears to have occasionally varied its bounds. It secons at one 
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Scbedttle of Bevenuci^ given in the 

Report/* It is strange that we find this Par®> 

a separate Dostur, intervening between Ghazi- 

form the Dastur of Haveli llah&bds. The» 

would point it out as a component part of Jalal^> Khichar, a 

considerations given in the article Ghora, I ha®^ Ghdzipur). 

that Sirkdr. There is no measurement to guide us in 

but the Revenue yielded is so small — bemg 7,37,220 Dams, witii 

the small contingent of only 10 vSawdrs and 100 Infantry — that 

it does not admit of the addition of Bara. 

6.f— Singraur is the old name of Nawdbganj. Singraur is a 
very ancient place, and is spoken of in the “Ildmdyana,” as Srin- 
gavora.* The town of Singraur is still extant on the loft bank 
of tho Ganges, a few miles above Allahdbdd. 

11. — ^Iladidbds was'tlie name of the Parganah now called 
Jhdsi. — See llarbong ka Raj. 


The new Parganahs are — 


1 Arath 

2 Nawdhganj. 

3 Jliksk, 

4 ChdiL 


<LJ 5 Tuppah Kon, 

^ 6 Tappdh Chaurd%i, 

7 Tappah Upravdh. 

8 Salthgarh, 


AraiL — Sec Jaldldbdd. 

Nawdbganj. — ^Tho Parganah of Singraur roceiA’cd its new 
name of Nawdbganj from Nawdb Mansur Ali Khan, who built 
a ganj and town near Singraur, whieli he established as the 
chief station of the Parganah. 


time to hiave incladed pait of Chanfir. In tlip &l-i iSdbajat,” mentioned in tbe 
article Bwlj^ganga, Sirk&r Tdih^i is said to contain nine mnh&ls, .imongst wliich are 
to be reoQgfiused Jal^bb&s and Chaukandi. 

♦ ‘Wilson, “Theatre of the Ilindds,” T. p. 300; “ Btonhyana,** I. i. 28; Oaroy 
YoJL HU p. 247.— E. add. 
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Jliiisf.— See ^ 

Ch&il is the old Hahib&s b& Haveli. The town of 

Oli&il is situated Parganah. 

Tappah Kon ir ^ portion of Bhadoi^ from which it was 
tached when Singh married the Mannas Baja’s daughter^ 

to whom it w ^ given in dowry, and thenceforward became a 
to which it did not belong when the ** Ain-i 
':a:dbar{ ” was written. 


Tappah Chaurasi is a portion of Kantit. Probably but a very 
small portion of this Tappah was known in Akbar’s time, but 
we have no measurement to guide us. . • 

Saktisgarh. This, too, was in Kantit, and was also, perhaps, 
mostly, unknown. The country was previously called Kolana, 
in consequence of tlio residence of the Kols in this noighbour* 
hood; and it was not till Raja Sakat Singh of Kantit destroyed 
their stronghold, and built Saktisgarh on its site, that the 
Tappah obtained its new name. 

Tho Taluka of Mirzaptir Chauli&ri, which is in the Allah&b&d 
district, was formerly in the Parganah of Jaldlpur Rilkhar in 
Sirkar Manikpur, tho rest of which Sirkar is in Oudh. It has 
been included in Allahabad since the time of Baja Mad&ri li&l, 
Amil. • 


SiBKAB KaBBA. 


iL) j)[A 


1 FnclM, 

2 /itharhan. 

3 Apdh m. 

4 RaveVi Karrd, 
6 Jldri, 

6 Baldah Karra, 


7 Kardrl, 


8 KotUah, 

9 Kuhrit^dm 

Karson, 

10 •Fattihpiar 

JSdsufd, 

11 R(ftgdhu>. 
^jmJs 12 Matwi* 
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This Sirk&r has 12 Sljah&ls comprised in one Dastur. 

The numbers which are obsolete are 1, 4, 6, and 9. 

l.—Bnchhi. — ^This Parganah is now represented by Ghazi- 
pdr* The modem histories of India convey to ns this infor- 
mation by calling the famous rebel Bhagwant^ Khichar, a 
Zamind&r of Parganah Enchhi (seo further under Ghazipur). 
The Tillage of Enchhi is still extant on the bank of the 
Jumna. The old fort, which is the theme of popular story, 
is not to be seen, but the people of the neighbourhood delight 
in telling a marvellous tale how Kaja Palbhan Deo was slain 
in it*, with all his family, by a demon called Brimha Dano; 
from which time it has been deserted; but the §ite is visited 
during the Dahsehra, when the superstitious villagers come 
from afar to make their annual offering at the shrine of the 
demon. 

4 and 6. — Haveli KarrA and Baldah Karr4. The distinctien 
has now been lost between them as separate Parganah s. They 
are both included in Parganah Karrd. 

6, — ^R&ri has now been changed to Ekdalla, in which place 
JNTaww&b Shuja^ud-daulah established his Tahbildari, but the 
Parganah retained its name of ll&ri till tho cession. The town 
of Ekdallah ^ . on iiic Jumna, about two miles to the West of 
R&ri. Dh&tah is also a Zillah of Bari. 

9. — Kdnrd, alias Karson. — This is the old name of Mutaur, 
which it appears to have acquired from the course which the 
Jumna takes in this neighbourhood. The projecting patches of 
alluvial land which are formed near tho banks of tho river arc 
called by the Zamind&rs Kunda, probably from their shape, 
which they might have conceived to bear some resemblance to a 
SIun<^,* a vessel for kneading bread in ; a platter. The Mauza 
of £uuda, or Kunra, still exists on tho bank of the Jumna, at 
the JTojrtlhWestem angle of Parganah Mutaur. 


♦ Seo ♦‘^DabifltSin,” II. 79. — ^E. add. 
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^be new Parganahs included within l^irk&p !Earr& are — 

I y I . „ - I 3 Qhitkfkf, 


1 Ekdallah. 
AjllbJ 2 Dhdiah, 


jjxy 4 Mutaur* 


Ekdallah. — See Rari. ^ 

Dhdtah. — In conscqilonce of the disturbances which arose 
between two parties of Kurmis in this neighbourhood, the 
Naww&b Wazir was compelled to establish a separate Zillahdar 
in this place, in the year 1197 Fasli, and about fifty villages 
taken from Rari were placed imder his charge. Since the 
cession, Dhdtah has been considered a separate Parganah. , 

Ghazipur may be considered to have been established as a 
Parganah in lieu of Enchhi, from the time that Bhagwant Itai 
Khichar built his fort heie, and killed Jan Nisdr Xhan, the 
general of Muhammad Shah ; of which a full account is given 
in the ‘*Tarikh-i ifuzaffarf,” and most other modem histories of 
India. The Hadikatu’l Akaliin” assures us that he retained 
possession of the entire Sirkar of Eora for several years, and 
was only at last subdued by the strenuous efforts of Nawwib 
Sa’ddat Khan. UunyApat, tlie worthy descendant of the family, 
opposed our government shortly after its accession, but did not 
lose much by it, as he was subsequently rewarded with a hand*^ 
some pension. After the death of Bhagwant Eai, the Amil 
continued to reside in Ghdzipiir; but Gh&zipiir was not recog- 
nized as a Parganah till the commencement of our administra- 
tion in 1803, w hen for the two first settlements it is recorded as 
Enchhi, ^urf Ghazipur. 

Mutaur. — Kaww^b 'Abduls Saraad Khan, who performed a 
conspicuous part in the time of Aurangzeb, was presented by 
that monarch with the Jagir of Kunra. Shortly after his in- 
vestiture, he built a fort and dug a handsome tank at Mutaur, 
which succeeded to the importance of Kunra; but W&silb&ki 
papers are in existence which show that the Parganah retained 
its old name to as late a period as 1188 f.s. 
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* SiBKAR Kora. 


1 Jdjmm. 

2 SoTa, 

jjjrV 3 Ghdtampur, 
Majkdwan, 


5 Kiitid. 

C Gunkr. 

^ :rjjUi jysjLZJjS 7 Rtratpiir- 
Kandnda. 


8 Muh^anpiir. 

This Sirkdr has eight Mahals, divided into the three Dasturs 
of Kord, Kutia, and Jdjmau. 

The missing Parganahs arc numbers 4, 7 and 8. 

4. — Majhdwan, which is reported as a separate Parganah 
during our first settlements, is now included in Jajmau and 
Sarh-Salimpur. The town of Majhdwan is still extant on the 
Pandu river, in the South Eastern angle of Jdjmau. 

7. — Kiratpiir-Kananda is the old name of Parganah Blndki. 

8. — Muhsanpur, called also Rawatpur Muhsanpur, is now 
included in Sarh-Salimpur, and is reported as a Parganah in 
our first settlements. The village of Mulisanpur is still extant 
near the Arind river, in the Southern angle of Sarh-Salimpur. 
Its position is pointed out in the interesting litters of Naunit 
Rai, who styles liimbolf ‘‘one of the Amid of Muhsanpur, a 
Parganah of Kora.” 


The new Parganahs are — 

1 Tappah Jdr. [ 2 Bmdki, 

3 Sarh-iSaImpur. 

Tappah Jar belonged to Parganah Kora, from which the 
Wdsilbdkis show it to have been beparuted from the year 
1180 F.d. 

BindSi. — See Kiratpur Sanduda. 

Sa^h'Salimplir. — ^This Parganah lias been formed from Muh- 
saapdr and Majhdwan. There have been several intermediate 
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changes in the size and constitution (tf all these Farganahs^ 
owing to the yarious jurisdictions to which Sirk&r Kor& has 
been subject ; but there is no occasion to record them hore^ as 
they have no concern with the comparison on which we are at 
present engaged. ^ 


SiBEAQ KaLINJAB. 

6 Easan. 

7 Kdlinjar. 

8 Khandeh. * 

9 Mahohd* 

Uj^ 10 Maxidhd, 

This Sirkar contains eleven Mah&ls, Kdlinjar ba Haveli being 
counted as two. It comprises a single Dastdr. 

The Parganahs either extinct or beyond British Bundelkhand 
are the following — Numbers 2, 5, 6, 7 and 9. 

2. — ^Ajaigarh. — ^This Parganah lies to the South of Kdlinjar. 
The fort is garrisoned by British troops. 

5. — Shddipiir is the old name of Parganah Paildni. The 
large village of Shadipur is still extant on the bank of the 
Jumna. When the Bundelds built their fort in Paildni^ and 
made it the residence of their Tehsildar, the name of Faildni 
was gradually substituted for Shddipur. From the Sanad ap- 
pointing Bhim Sen Chaudhari of the Parganah, it appears that 
in the year 1121 f.s. the name of the Parganah was Shadipdr 
Pailani. 

6. — Rasan is the old name of Parganah Badausa. The town 
still exists about seven miles to the South of Badausa. Tieffen- 
thaler gives us a clue to this Mahdl by telling us it ^s seven 
miles N.E. from Kdlinjar. 

T . — ^Kdlinjar ba Haveli. — ^See Badausa. 

9. — ^Mahoba is in the Jalaun territory. 


1 Ugdsl 
A 2 Ajaigarh. 


3 Sihomld. 

4 Simauni. 

5 Shddijo^r. 
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Ill 


The Parganahs — 

1 £adau$d. 

2 Paildni, 


^Jjb 8 BdndaK 
4 SuiMrpiir. 


Badausd. — See Hasan. TSiis was established by the Bun- 
delas as the site of a new Tchsildari, in consequence of Har- 
bans Bai, a Baghubansi Bajput^ being in independent occupa- 
tion of Basan. The greater portion of Kalinjar is included in 
Badausd. 

Paildni* — See Shddipur. 

B4ndah was originally a portion of Sihonda, but has been 
considered a separate Parganah since the time that Baja Gumdn 
Singh, the Bundela, took up his residence here. Briggs, in his 
translation of Ferishta, says that Sikandar Lodi penetrated to 
Bdndah, — which would imply that the town was older than tho 
time of Akbar ; but Bdndah has been written by mistake for 
“Bdndhu,'* or Bdndugayh/^ as is c\idcnt from the ^'Tdnkh-i 
Afdghana/^ where a more detailed account of this difficult and 
unsuccessful expedition is given. 

Sumerpur was originally a portion of Maudha. 




8irk\r Bhatghora. 
See Ghora in a separate article. 


SiBKAR JAUNPtlB. 


1 Aldkmau, 

6 Jatmpur. 

2 Anglk. 

7 ChdndhpiiT- 

3 Bhitarl, 

Birhar, 

4 JBhadahw. 

^JoU- 8 Chdnda. 

V 

8 TUhanl 

0 Chiria Kot 
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10 Chahesar. 

11 Kharld. 

12 Klid^piLr 

Tdnda. 

13 Khdnpur. 

J 14 JDeogdhu), 

i^j^j 15 lidti. 

10 Sajhauli, 

17 Sihandarpur. 
Lsf^ 1 8 Sugyi^ 

19 Surharpur. 
jbljjLylj 20 fiJiddidhdd, 
jbT^ 21 Zafardhdd. 

22 Karidt Mittii. 
23 Karidt 

JDobtpkr, 

2 FJCi^ Jya idt Mcnda, 


25 Raridt 8$iiikah. 

26 Kohh. 

27 Ohkvod, 

28 GhoA, 

29 Garwdrah* 

\jJ^ 30 Kaurid, 

jj^b^ 31 GopdJpiir. 

32 Kardhaf. 
ybb^ 33 Maridhit, 
jblx«js^* 31 Muhammad- 
dhdd. 

35 Miingrd. 

36 Majhaurd, 
y% 37 Mau, 

jbt^U^ 38 Nizdmdhdd. 

^ 39 Kegun. 

40 Nathiipiir, 


The Sirkdr of Jaunpur has 41 Mah&ls, Jaunpur ba llaveli 
being considered as 2 ; and 2 Dasturs, which in size are very 
disproportionate — one comprising only the 2 Mahdls of Mungrd 
and Garwdrah. 

This large Sirkdr has descended to us in a more perfect shape 
than any other ^hicli we have to examine. Exclusive of those 
within the Oudli lerritoiy, namely, Aldemau, Chandipur Birhar^ 
t'OKdndah, Khdspur, Tdndah, Sajhauli, Surharptir, and Maj^ 
haura, the only Mahdls not now extant within British )urisdio<* 
iion are Numbers 10, 25, 26, and 39. 

10. — Chakesar was in existence till the late settlement ; when, 
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under the arrangeme&s then made for improving Parganah 
Boundaries^ it was included, with a newly-formed Farganah, 
tailed Surajpdr, in Ghosi ; where the two united still constitute 
the Tappah of Ohakesar. 

2d.~Kari4t Soethah is now included in Farganah Angli of 
Jauupdr. It formed one of the Talukas of Bakhshiat, which 
was broken up and distributed amongst several Parganahs at 
the late settlement. 

26. — ^Kolah is the old name of Kol A^la. 

29.— Negun is included in the modem Farganah of Mahul. 


The new Parganahs are aKo very few. 

JjbUi 1 Mdkuh 

2 AirauVi, 

3 PddshdhpiLr, 


\j\i^ 4 Gu%dra» 

1^1 J/ 5 KolAsld. 

6 Sin^rdmau, 


M&hul is formed from Farganah Isegun, and parts of AngU 
and Surhaipur. Although at the time of the cession ]^iihul is 
entered in the regutor'i as one of the four poitions into which 
the province of Goiakhpur was divided, it recoivecl no higher 
denomination than* that of Taliika, which has been changed by 
us into Paiganah, In thi' middle of tlie last century, two 
Sayyids of the name of Shcr Jehan and Shnmshad Johan, 
acquired possession of Nogun and parts of Surharpur and Angli, 
as well as a few villages of Jaunpur, and taking up their abode 
in M&hul Kh&s, gave their usurpations the name of Taluka 
M4hul. The town of Ncgiiu is now known as Kasha Khas, on 
the Eastern border of Mahul. 

AtrauU "vfas a Farganah formed a short time previous to the 
cession out of Balwant Singh’s acquisitions from Tilhani, but 
was origtaally included in Kauria. It has now been included 
again in Tilhani, and the Farganah goes by the united name of 
Atrauli Tilhani. 


VOXm IX. 
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Badshaliptir is another name for Mtingra. The Parganah is 
also known by the name of Mungra Badshahpdr. 

Guz&ra.-— Tappa Guzdra, including Bhainsa^ was oiiginalljr 
in Earakat ; and Sult&nipur, which is in the western angle of 
Bhainsa, is a Taluka of Katehar. 

Kol Asia is tho modem name of Kolah, derived from the 
village of Asld, which was formerly the site of a Tehsilddri 
Katcherry. 

Singramau is a Taluka of Parganah Chanda, the rest of which 
is in Oudh. 

See further under Sirkdr. • 


SiBkXs GHAZfptfH. 


Lb 1 BaUiL 

11 Karidt 

2 JPachotar. 

Fdi. 

3 JiilhdMns* 

L/ 12 jTopd CMt. 

jbb^ 4 Bahrkdhdd, 

’ 1 3 Cfarhdt 

b Bardieh 

sixuj H KarmdaJt. 

6 Chmmd. 

15 Lahhutar. 

iUJbJ 7 Dilmah. 

16 Mttdm 

8 Sayyidpiir 

Benmrn. 

Namdl. 

17 MuJum- 

9 Zahiirdldd. 

maddddd Bar^didri. 

10 Ghdzkpiir. 



Sirk&r Ghdzipur comprises only one Dastiir. It lias nineteen 
Mah&ls, Haveli Ghdzipur and Muhammaddbdd Parhdbari being 
each counted as two. ^ 

This Sirk&r, after all the ill- written names have been veiified, 
is also found to have descended to us in a perfect shap^ > 
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« 

thd above list we miss 2low only the following Farganahs, viz., 
6, 6, 11, and 16. 

d.~Bardich. — ^This Parganah has caused more doubt than any 
other ; but I believe it to bo represented by the present Mauza 
Bar&ioh in the Mahdl of Bhatauli on the Oangi Naddi, which 
falls into the Ganges between Karcndah and Ghazipur. Baraich 
is a small Parganah, containing only 2,000 Bighas, and the 
place I have assigned to it is not altogether an improbable one 
for a Parganah. 

6.~Chauns4 is in the Shahabdd district in the Bengal Presi- 
dency, noted for being the place where two battles have been 
fought which have decided the fate of India, viz., ‘that of Buxar 
in 1765, and the one which led to the expulsion of Ilumayun 
from India ; in describing which, by the way, some translator 
or compiler, whoso name I do not now remember, has been led 
into a ludicrous mistake. In translating Ni’amat ullah, he says 
Hum&yun when retreating from Chaunsa across the Ganges 
recognized NizSm, his water-carrier, by a strong smell of inunk, 
whereas the original merely informs us that he saved the 
emperor by seating him on an inflated mashak (a leather water 

l»g)- 

11.— -Kari&t Pali was included at the late revision of boun- 
daries in Muhamniadabad Parhabari. 

16. — ^Madan Benares is the old name of Zamania. 


There is only one new Parganah in this Sirkdr. 

1 Zamdnia (now generally written and pronounced — B. 

Zamimia Has succeeded to Madan Benares. During the decline 
of the empire we find it combined with Ghazipur in giving naii|^ 
to. the SiweSr. Thus, ^'Sirkar Qhaziptir Zamania, 17 Mahals.'^ 
Jf)o&ba is a Tappah of Parganah Fattihpur Bahia, which is 
r^rded^ as being in the Sirk&r of Rohtas, and the Subah of 
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Bih&r. It has only been noticed here bScause its position would 
appear to point ifc out as a portion of this Sirk&r. 


SiBKAB Benares. 




1 Afrdd. 

2 Benares hd 

ILaveli. 

3 Bydlisi, 


4 Pandrah. 

5 Kaswdr. 

6 Katehar. 

7 Harhiid, 


This Sirk&r, whicli comprises only one Dastur, has 8 M^h&ls, 
Haveli Benares being counted as two. 

The extinct Parganahs arc Numbers 1, 2, and 7. 

1. — ^Afr&d (i,e. pieces) consisted chiefly, as the name would 
imply, of several detached Mauzas in difierent Parganahs^ and 
had therefore, perhaps, no determinate boundary. There are 
Mauzas, for instance, in Katchar and in Kasw&r, which are 
still recorded as having been once in Parganah Afr&d. I have 
assigned to Afr&d a position between Katehar, Kasw&r, Benares, 
and Kola, but the greater portion has been taken from Kasw&r, 
in which Afr&d Khas is situated. 

2. — Benares b& Haveli contained the modern Parganahs of 
Lotha, Dih&t Am&nat, and Shcopur, the two former to the 
South, and the latter to the North, of the little river Barn&. 

7. — Harhu& is the old name of Athg&nw. The village of 
narh&& is still extant in this Parganah, on the high road from 
Benares to Jaunpur. It is said that there were formerly only 
eight villages in Harh\i&, and hence the name of Athg&nw. 


The new Parganahs within Sirk&r Benares are — 
I 1 J^(Shitpikr% 

2 Sheopiir. 

3 LotU. 


IjfT* 4 

6 Athgimi, 
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JAMpfir IS a Taldka^etached from Katehar by Raja Balwant 
Singh. 

Sheopdr was originally in Haveli Benares, from which it was 
detached by Raja Chait Singh. 

.Lothd is a portion of Haveli Benares. It was subsequently 
included in Dih4t Amdnat; but is now considered a separate 
T^uka. 

Majhowd is a Taluka of Kaswdr. 

Athgdnw.— See Harhiia. 

^ Dihdt Amdnat was originally in Haveli. It comprehends the 
city*of Benares and the tract immediately around it. 

It is strange that in the Benares Mahals, Bliuinhdrs are not 
mentioned as Zamindars by Abu^l Fazl, The difference between 
them and Brahmans does not appear to have been fully compre- 
hended , for that it did not exist two hundred and fifty years 
ago, it is difficult to suppose. 


SiRKAB Chanae. 

^ Karidt In 
rut dd. 

9 Mt/^hwdra. 

10 Mahdich. 

11 Mahwdri, 

12 Mawai. 

6 Lhiis. 13 Narwan. 

^ 14 ITanwd. 

nier^is only one Dastur in Chandr, comprising 14 MahdU; 

.'■if' ** totwred in th« bert cc^ies as R&ghtSptSr . It is certainly now 

imtto oad pronoiuicod B&h6p(lr. 


»jul; 


1 Ahkrwdrah 
2'Bhiiell 

3 Barhaul, 

4 Tdnda, 

5 Chandr hd 
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though the Parganah tables concur inlaying there are Only 
13 Mah&ls. The two last are omitted from most of the copies 
of the Kin-i Akbari,” but are requisite to complete the Sirk&r, 
In those copies, indeed, in which they are entered they are 
nearly illegible.* It is evident from history that this part of 
the country was but little known, and we must therefore allow 
for some error and confusion. 

We retain the names of all the Parganahs in the above list, 
except those of Numbers 1, 4, 8, and 14. 

so called after the original Zaminddrsof those 
parts, has now been corrupted and abbreviated into Ahrora.* 

Tdndah is the old name of Parganah Barah. The 
Mauzas of Tandah Kaldn and Tandah Khurd still exist on the 
right bank of the Ganges, at a short distance from each other. 

in ru-i ab (i,e. the villages on this side of the 
water) is now known as Xaridt Sikhur. 

14. — Hanwd. — See lihagwat. 


The new Parganahs, of which we find no mention in the 
Akbari” as belonging to this Sirkdr, are — 

I 

V ^ 3 Bhaffwat. 

0 

2 Karidt Sikhar. 4 Ahrorah. 

^ Kera Maiigror. 

Barah. — See Tdndah. 


Karidt Sikhar. Sec Karidt in ru"i dh. It does not appe^ 
when the name of the Parganah was changed, or for what 
particular reason the strange title of Karidt in rj^-i db ^ 
given originally to this Parganah. 

Bhagwat. — This Parganah, previous to the conquest^ffected 


• la than, moreorer, they arc entered aa being entirely Siyaightil, «r nnt>ftw,' 
trhieh may be perhapa the cause why they are omitted in so many ' ■ 
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by tbe Gtaatams, was Wd by Jami’at Ehan, Gaharw&r, whose 
defence of the fort of Fatita is a &Torite theme with the people. 
The old name of this Parganah was Hanoa, which was extinct 
before the time of Jami’at Khan, when it was known only as 
Bhagwat. 

Ahrorah. — ^As much of this Parganah as was known in 
Akbar's timo was called Ahirw&ra. 

Kera Mangror.— •Mangror is entered in the “Ain-i Akbari” 
as a Parganah of Sirk&r Bohtas, Suba Behar, and in the later 
periods of the empire, as belonging to Sirkdr Shahabad, which 
is DOW the district of Shahabad in Southern Behar, under the 
Lientenant-GoTemor of the Lower Provinces. . 


8 ITS A OUDH. 


SiekIs GoEAEArdu. 


1 Atrauld, 

CJyi 11 JRasulpiir Qhavs 

2 Anhauld, 

12 Itdmgarh 

3 BindiJcpiir, 

GaurL 

4 ^amhntjpdrah 

13 Gordkhpiir. 

if 5 BMwdpdra. 

14 KatihU- 

jjiJj 6 Tilpur. 

15 RihUpdra. 

7 Ohiliipdra. 

16 MaJmuli. 

iij Ij 8 Bhurldpdra. 

17 Mandwd. 

9 Bhewapdra 

18 Manila. 

KuMnd, 

Md- 

10 JRihlL 

gJiar. 


Tbitt Sirk&r forms only one Dastur, containing twenty-four 
MfthAla ; Gorakhpur bd Haveli, Basulpdr Ghana, Batanpdr 
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Magyar, Binaikp6r, and R&mgarh Gauit, being each reokon^ 
two Hab&ls. 

This is a difficult Sirkar to restore, and, even after verifying 
all the illegible names, wo have in the list of extinct or foreign . 
Parganahs numbers 1, 4, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 17 and 18. 

1. — ^Atraula is in Oudh. 

4. — Bamhnipdrah. — Tliis is the South-Eastern angle i)f Par- 
ganah Nawwabganj, which we gave up to Oudh in 1817. 

9. — Dhewapdra Kuhana is the old name of Salimpdr Maj- 
hauli, Shahjahdnpur, and Sidhoa Jobna, which were part of 
the gi'eat Majhauli Raj. In some old writings the name of the 
Mahal is entered Nawapdr Kuhana Dhewapar. The popular 
name of the village of Salimpur is Nawapdr; (Buchanan, 
“ Eastern India,'’ Vol. 11. p. 361, says Nagar) ; and the Par** 
ganah would have been restored as Kuhdnd Nawdpar, had it 
not been for the alphabetical arrangement requiring an initial 
d in this place. The name Dhewdpdr is now nearly extinct. 
Nawdpdr is common. 

10. — Rihli is the Northern and Western part of Nawwdbgsmj, 
ceded to Oudh. 

12. — RdmgarhGauri — ^We are assisted in this name by being 
told it is on the Rapti. It is the old name of Balrdmpdr, in 
Oudh. 

14. — Katihld is the old name of North Bansi. When the 
Katihid Raja was defeated and slain by the Bansi Raja, the old 
name of the Parganah became extinct. Bansi, South of the 
Rapti, was called Ratanpur, which Mahdl is combined with 
Maghar in the “Ain-i Akbari." 

15. — Rihlapdra. — At the suggestion of Mr. Reade, the late 
collector, I have entered this Parganah as the old name df 
Aurangabad Nagar ; but I confess some doubt on the subject, 
for all the copies give distinctly Kihldpdra, and the subaritution 
of the r for A; displaces the alphabetical order usually preserved. 

17. — ^Mandwd is the ancient name of Basti. 
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, IS-i^Mandla.— KTo trace can be had of this Mah&l. Mr. 
Bei^e suggests- that it may be the old name of Amorha ; but 
Amorha is itself an old Parganah, and is included, in the 
“ Ain-i Akbari,” in Sirkdr Oudh. 


The new Parganahs in Sirkdr Gorakhpur are — 

1 Salimp&r | ^ ® Mansitrnagar 

Majhaull. ' Basti. 

^ i 

\uy>- 2 Sid/iud Julnd i Jj 6 AurangdUd ' 

.3 Shdhjahdnp{i.r I , Nagar. 

(JU^L, 4 Silkef» 

Salimpur Majhauli. — Tins is a portion of tlio old Parganah 
of Dhew&para Kulidnd. 

Sidhud Jubnd. — Ditto, 

Shdhjahdnpdr. — Ditto. I have somewhere scc^^ it mentioned 
that these Parganahs were in Sdran, but the statement appears 
to rest on no authority. 

Silhet was detached from Parganah Havcli about the year 
1633 by the Majl^auli Raja, and was recovered by the Satdsi 
Raja about fifty years afterwards. It has since this period been 
rated as a separate Parganah. 

Mansurnagar Bast!.— See Mandwd. 

Aurangdbdd Nagar. — Seo Rihldpdra. 




SlRKAR OfDH. 


Amorha (Ajubdh) is the only Parganah of this Sirkdr in 
British ^i^tory. It is in the Dastur of Ilaveli Oudh. 

— — — — — 


SiRKlR KhairXbIj). 

The only portion of this Sirkdr in our jurisdiction is Khd- 
kdlwttly which probably included also the modem Parganah of 
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Paranmagar, although the local officers are unanimoiui in 
senting that Paramnagar was originally a portion of Shamsahad. 
K h fihatmau is in the Dastdr of Pali. 


nL—SlTDA I) BULL 
SibkIb Dbbli. 


li\) 1 

9 

ijl 

ujf 


JStPr 


1 IsldmdhddPd- 
JiCtI* 

2Adh. 

3 Pdnipat, 

4 Pdlam, 

5 Baran, 

6 Bdghpat 

7 Balwah 

8 Barndu'ah 

9 BUh 

t 

I OBobaWianBeri 

II Tilpat, 

12 TdndaPhbgd- 

nah, 

13 Tilhegamphr. 

14 Jhajhar, 

15 JhdrBa. 

16 Jew((r. 

17 Jhif^hdna. 

18 ChJiiopraulk, 


jbTJSir 19 JaMihii. 
cyjyj 20 *' 

BarmC 

21 IIa'oA\K(A\m\ 
JadiM. 

23 Bdru'lfmdh 
Behli, 

J 24 JDdmah 

UU^ J 26 Bddrk Tdhd% 
20 Dmkaur. 
CSsXjjj 27 Bohfai, 

28 Sonipat 
^^JujL) 29 Safidim. 
o\i\jxS^ 30 Sikandardidd^ 
31 Sardmh. 
4sj>y>(>> 32 S^utOih* 

4)1^ 33 Sidmh 

34 Bha^tfiLr* 

35 Eetmdh 
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37 GafhmuUesarn 
4 ^ 1 ::;^ 88 Kutdnah. 

39 lUdtidhlahm 

40 Kdmah. 

41 JBOiarkhauda. 

Oangerk, 

The Sirkdr of Dehli consists of forty-eight Mahdls, divided 
into the seven Dasturs of IlavoM, Panipat, Baran, Mirath, 
Jhajhar^ Eohtak and Palwal. 

This large Sirk&r has descended to us in a very perfect form. 
Excluding the foreign Parganalis of Jhajhar, Dddri Tahd, and 
Safid&Q^ we miss in the above list only numbers 11, 12, 21, 22, 
23, 32 and 46. 

11, — Tilpat. — The greater part of Tilpat was included by 
Nawwdb Farid Bian, a nobleman of Jehangir’s time, in Farid- 
abad, now a Parganah of the Balamgarh Jagir ; but the town of 
Tilpat is included in the Southern Parganah of Dchli. It is a 

place of great antiquity, and is one of the five towns demanded 

by the Pdndava brothers, the refusal of which was one of the 
causes of the ‘‘Great War.’^ Authorities do not concur in the 
names of the five towns, but Tilaprastha (Tilpat) is generally 
one (“Wilson's Hindu Theatre,” Vol. 11. 337). 

, 12. — Tdnda Phugdnah. — This Mahdl is generally written 
Tdnda Bhagwdn, and we are led to the identification of it by 
learning that it has a fort on the Jumna. There is a Tdnda on 
the Jumna, and the Parganah attached to it, although it con- 
sis^ of only four or five villages, was considered a separate 
one till the* late revision of Parganah boundaries, when it was 
dborbed into Ohhaprauli. Tdnda and Phugdnah continued 
to fol^ one Parganah till the time of the Mardthas, when 
Phdgdnah was separated, and given in Jagfr to Nijdbat Ali 
Khan; Bahraich. 


^3 £onl, 

44 Mkrath. 

45 MdndautJA. 

46 Masa^iiddhdd, 

47 Hastindpiir* 

48 IZapiir. 
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• 

Sambh&lka was detached from P&nip»t in the fourth year of 
the reign of Farukhsir, and held as a royal demesne for his own 
private expenses. It continued subsequently to be held as a 
Jagir, and when on the death of the last incumbent it escheated 
to Government, it was again included in Panipat, 

The Parganah of Sambh&lkd was more usually known amongst 
the natives as Farrukhnagar. 

Kithor was originally a Tappah of Sir&wd, from which it was 
detached in the time of Najib Khan by Jit Singh Gujar, the 
founder of the Gujar family of Prichatgarh. 

Gorah was formerly in Ildpur. The Gujar Eaja of Pari- 
chatgarh, Nain Singh, formed it into a separate Tappah. 

Ujrdrah was also detached from Ilapur. Fattih AH Khan, 
the ancestor of Khwajah Basant, in whose Jaid&d it was com- 
prised, formed it into a separate Tappah, and it now, small as it 
is, ranks as a Parganah, 

Dohli, Northern Parganah. This Parganah was formed in 
the year 1S38. It includes part of lEavcli and Palam. . The 
Parganah of Bawana, or Boana, which is included in it, was 
itself a new formation from villages of Palam, which Aurangzeb 
detached for the purpose of paying certain exj^onses of the Royal 
household, and as they comprised fifty-two villages (Bawan) 
the tract, as well as the chief town within it, was designated 
Bawana. 

DehH, Southern Parganah, was also formed in 1838. It in- 
cludes a part of Palam, HaveH, and Masa^uddbdd, and a few 
villages of Tilpat. Najafgarh, which has been already mentioned, 
was subsequently formed from Masa’fiddb&d, and included, be- 
sides the villages of that Parganah, twenty-four villages from 
J^jhar, and twelve from Jharsa. The two modem* Parganahsf 
of DehH, therefore, comprise the old Parganahs of HaveH Kadini, 
HaveH Jadid, D&ruT-mulk DehH, Pdlam and Masa^ud&b4d. 
The three first were subsequently united into the PargaujEdl of 
HaveH, and when Palam was afterward? added, it was khaTO 
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as one Parganali under jthe name of Haveli Palam. This 
it retained under our administration, till the new division took 
place, which has been particularized. 

Bhiw&ni was originally a portion of D4dri T&hk. 


SlUKAB BzwXKf. 


JjV 


1 BdwaL 

2 Bdtaudhu 
8 Bhorah. 

4 Tdoru, 

5 Bewdri ha 

Unveil. 


I ^ Batdl JatdL 

^L: ^\j *7 Bbf KdjsimAlk. 

8 Galliot. 

9 ^KoMnah. 

10 Suhftah. 

11 Nlmrdmh. 


This Sirkar contains eleven MahdlS; divided into four Dasturs. 

Only four of these Mahals arc in British terriioiy, and as 
they retain their ancient names, they require no notice, except 
to observe that Sonah (Suhnah) is out of its place in the alpha- 
betical list, and might therefore give rise to some suspicion of 
its correctness, but Abu’l Pazl mentions it also in the text, in 
such a manner as to enable us to identify it as the Sonah which 
still gives name to a largo Parganah. 


The only new Parganah within this Sirkar is, 

Shdkjahdnp-iir. 

This small Parganah, containing only eight villages, is isolated 
fr<)m the rest of GhirgSnw by territory belonging to the Tijara 
Baja. The popular story nms that it was formed by Shahjahfin, 
in eompjSance with a vow which he made when he was retiring 
in anger from his father. He met with favorable omens in this 
aeig^bojurhood, and vowed, if they were accomplished, he would 
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raise a town and constitute it the heaci’of a Parganah.* iHie 
new Parganah was taken chiefly from Lohana, ahd .in ihd 
"^w&l-i Siibajat” the Parganah is entered as Lohan^ 
Shahjahdnpdr Chauhira. 


SihkXu SahXkXnpi5b. 


^jS)\ 

1 IndA. 


2 Amhihtah 


3 Budhdnah. 


4 Bidaulu 


5 Bahai Kanjdwar. 


6 Bhogpur. 


7 Bur Ckapdr. 


8 Bhiimah. 


9 Baghrd, 

10 Banat, 


11 Thdna Jihim. 

12 Tughlak^iir. 

13 Jaurdsi. 

14 JaulL 


15 Charthi^^ 

16 HdvelL 
1 "^ I>eolani. 

19 Rkrhk. 

20 SalpirTdtdr 

21 sm Bhuk- 

arherl. 

AjLs,-> 22 Sarsdwah. 

23 SarwaL 
<Ui 24 Sirdhanah, 

25 8ambalherd. 
^=cAj 26 Soran PaM. 

27 IChdtaidi, 


Another aeenbed to Sh(.hjahr.npar, which iaperhapa more probable thaa 

waaTlT ^‘"g» « of the Chanh&n chief of N tm«..v ■ 

was hold m high eonsidcration in the Court of Shahjah6n, and obtained leave ^ 

tte Emperor to rebuild Lohana, which had been destroyed in coifceqnence of iie- 

h^^ng notorious robbein. IhlM Sing eaUed the now town after thl»a«e«f hi. 

K Shfihjahto was hi^elf the founder, and ever occupied the spot, it wL mort pro- 
bably visited by him when his army was encamped at Belochpdra in Aa>. ,1628i^aBd 
ww m possession of the passes of the Mewat Trnia . \ 
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28 KhiidC, 

29 Kairdm, 
^^^30 Oangoh 




31 Zakhnauti, 


32 Mu%affardhdd. 

33 Manglaur, 

34 Malkaipkf, 

35 Nakor, 


Ajfyli 36 Ndnautah 


This Sirkar contains thirty-six Maliiils, divided into four 
Dasttirs — Dcobaiid, Kairana, Sirdhanali and Indri. The last 
is on the right bank of the Jumna, and is not w'ithin British 
jurisdiction, its villages being distributed amongst the Sikh lords 
of Jagadri, Ladlioa, Thanesar, etc. etc., while Iniri Khas is 
included within the Kanjpura Naww'iib’s ’Ihika.^ 

The Pargaiiahs in the above list, which are no longer recorded 
as such, arc Numbers 5, *6, 8, 11, 12, 10, 20, 28, 28, 31, and 36. 

6.-^Bahat Kaiijawar was in the time of Shahjahuu converted 
into Sulttinpur Buhat. In tllO time of NajibuM dauldi, Bahat 
and Sultdnpuv became separate Parganahs, and have so remained 
since. The Maiiza of Kanjawar is in Muzaffuriibad. 

6. — ^Bhogpur is on tlio Ganges, and the Pargaiiah comprised 
the Eastern portio^^ of Jawdlapur, including llardwtir. Ber- 
noulli states, indeed, that Bliogpur is another name for Hard war, 
but this is, I believe, not corrc'ct. At any rate there is a Bliog- 
pdr about ton miles South of ITarciwar, wdiicli is no doubt the 
head town of the old Parganah of the same mi mo. 

8. — Bhumah has only w’itlun the last ten years lost its name 
as a separate Parganah. Baisuniliah has now succeeded to it, 
but Bhfimah is still a very respectable town, and in Akbar’s 
time is spoken of as chief of the Barlia Sadat villages. 

ll.~Th4imh Bhim. — All the copies concur in writing it 
Bhim, which is the name derived from tlie founder of tho town, 


^ This torritory is now part of the AmhUa district of the Panjhb. As much of 
Stiha Dohli as lies to tho West of the Junuih is also under the Governinent of the 

"yufy u. 
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who is represented to have been a mace*bearer to the king. In 
later times, the place has been known by the name of Bhaun, so 
called from a famous Bhaun (Bhawan), or temple, of Devi, near 
the town. 

12. — ^Tughlakpur. — The Timum&ma mentions that Tughlak-. 
pur, where the Indians opposed the conqueror in naval combat, 
is situated twenty-live koss above FerozpAr (in Hastin&piir)* 
Tughlakpur still exists in Nurnagar, and was formerly the chief 
town of a Parganah, to which Nurnagar has now succeeded. 

16. — Ilaveli has become the Parganah of Sah&ranpdr. 

20. — Raipiir Tatar. — Within the area of Faizdbdd, in tfie old 
Parganah of Raipur Tatar, Shahjahan built his palace of B&d^ 
shah Mahal, and changed the name of the Parganah to Faiz&bad. 
The Mauza of Raipiir still exists on the banks of the canal. 

23. — Sarwat is the old name of Parganah Muzaffarnagar, and 
the village of that name still exists about a mile N.E. from 
Muzaffarnagar. 

28. — Kluidi is the old name of Shik&rpdr, which is not yet 
altogether dropped by the common people. It is said to be the 
name of the Raja who founded the town. 

31. — Lakhnauti. — The greater part of L^fchnauti has within 
the last three years been thrown into Gangoli, and part into 
Bidauli. 

36. — Nanautah. — The greater part of Ndnautah was at the 
same “time thrown into Qangob, and parts of it into R&mpdr and 
Thanah Bhaun. 


The now Parganahs present a long list, chiefly owing to the. 
changes effected by Najibu’d daulah and the Gujar Taldkdars.. 

1 Eherk, ^ JawMpiMri. 

. 2 Sahraudah, 6 Faizdhii, , 

^ Paiehar, 

4 Jamdlgarh, ^ 9 
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.9 SuUdnpiiP. 

10 Muzaffarnagar. 

11 Kdthah 


12 Thdnah Bham. 
^Li. 13 Sh&mll 
14 Jdmath, 


15 Baisiimfid, 


£heri, — This was formed into a separate Tappa in the time 
of i^abit Khan, through the influence of the Pundir Zamind&rs, 
^ho are Rajputs converted to Mahomedanism. It was formerly 
a part of Rurki. 

Sakraudah was originally in Jaurasi, and formed into a Par- 
ganah by Rao KutbuVl din, in the time of Zabit Khan. , 
Nfimagar is called after the famous Niir Jah&n Begam, who 
took up her abode there for some time. Kiirnagar, or rather 
Govardhanpur — by which name the Parganah is now more 
generally known, since Nurnagar Khas has been transferred to 
Sahdranpur — has succeeded to the old Parganah of Tughlakpur. 

Jamalgarh, or Jamtil Kherah, was originally in Gangoli, and 
was formed into a Parganah by Jamal Khan, the Amil of 
Gangoh in the time of Najib Khan. By late arrangements 
^amalga^h has been thrown into Nukor, 

Jawalapur. — ^This is the new name of the greater part of 
Parganah Bhogpiir. In records written previous to the British 
accession, the Parganah is denominated Bhogpur, 'urf Jawdld- 
pfir, but is now known only as Juwalapiir. 

Faizdbad. — See Raipur. In the time of Shahjahan FaizdbSd 
beemne a place of groat importance, and gave name to an entire 
Sirkdr. In the “ Hakikat-i Jama,” by Ilardi Ram Kayeth, it is 
said to contain 24 Mahals ; while Sahdranpur was reduced to 17* 
Patehar*— Anwar Khan, an Afghan of Patehar, in the time of 
Kajib Sian, established this as a separate Tappa, or Parganah. 
It was a part of Bahat Kanjawar. 

\ Jahdngirdb&d was originally in Rdipdr Tdtdr, and was formed 
iato a ^ai^ganah. at the same time as Faizdbdd. 
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Sult&fipur. — See Bahat Xanjdwar. • 

Mozaffarnagar. — See Sarwat. 

Kdthali was originally included in Dooband, from which it 
was detached by Najib Khan, who was compelled to establish a 
separate collector in Badgdhw, on account of the turbidenoe of 
the Zaminddrs of the neighbourhood. 

Thana Bhaun. — Sec Thaua Bhim. 

Shamli was originally a portion of Kairana. We learn from 
the collection of letters of Nand Ram Mukhlis* that a village in 
Kairana, called Mahomedpur Zundrdar, was included in the 
Jagir bestowed by Jehangir upon Hakim Mukarrab Khant A 
Chela of the Nawwab’s (Shaman) built a ganj, or market, in the 
village, and after otherwise improving it, called it after liis own 
name, Shamli. The Jagir remained in the family of Mukarrab 
Khan till it was resumed by Bahadur Shah, who also formed 
Shamli, with a few other villages, into a separate Tappa, which 
in course of time has acquired the title of a Parganah. 

Jdnsath is now included with Jauli in one Parganah, called 
Jauli Jansath. It was formed into a separate Parganah in the 
time of Farrulihsir, through the influence of the famous ministers 

Hasan All Khan and Abdullali Khan.— See parha Sadat. 

Baisumha has attained the dignity of a Parganah, by the 
town of Baisumha having been one of the head-quarters of the 
Qujar confederacy in the time of Raja Gulab Sing. The old 
Parganah of Bhiimhd is included in it. 




SiRsXa Hissar Eeroza. 


1 Agrohah. 

2 Ahroni, 

3 Afhkhera. 




4 JShanglwdl* 

9 

5 Piimdn» 

6 PhdraHgi, 


* I doubt if thiB ia the correct authority. 1 think it ib in the “ ^ 

E.«dMr. 
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17 Sirsd, 

18 Sheordm, 

19 Sldhmukh, 

20 Sewdni, 

21 ShdnzdahDihdt 

22 Fatiihdhdd, 
AjUjf 23 Gohdna. 

24 IChdfida, 

25 Mihm, 

, 26 Ifdniti. 

There are twenty-seven Mahdis in this Sirkdr (Hissdr being 
counted as two), and four Dasturs — Haveli Hissar Feroza, 
Gohdna, Mihim, and Sirsd. There arc, however, several Par- 
ganahs excluded from the Dastur list, for what reason does not 
appear. 

Of these Mahdls, those >vhich do not retain their old name in 
our territory are numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 
18, 19, 21 and 24^ 

— Ahroni is partly in Ratiyah and partly in Fattihabad. 
The historians of Timur point out its position, by saying it is on 
the road from Fattihabad to Tohana. The place was burnt and 
pillaged by the conqueror, merely because the inhabitants did 
not come out to pay their respect? IssT 

AH^ni has now reverted to its original name of Ahirwan ; 
whereas in Sirk&r Chanar, Ahirwara, which derived its name 
from the same tribe, has now been corrupted into Ahrora. 

3.---Athkhera is under the Raja of Jhind, and is known now 
by the mune of Kasonan.* 

; is in tho Farganali of Mirwkna, iu Pati&la, and Easonan or Sasun is 

iteiles otf, in Jliiiid.*-£. add. 


7 £arwdl(P. 

. % Bahtii, 

\yji ^.Birwd, 

10 Bhafner. 
AJU^ 11 Tohdnah 

12 Toshdm. 

13 Jind, 

14 Jamalpur, 
jLa^ 15 Ifmdr, 

iZJjihbJ 16 Bhdtrat 
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4. — ^Bhangiw&l^ so called from the tribe of J&ts which in- 
habited it, is the old name of Darbah, in which place the officers 
of the Raja of Bikaner built a fort, and thenceforward it came 
to be considered the chief town of a Parganah. • 

6, — Puni&n, called also after a tribe of J&ts, is in Bikaner, 
but is now included in another Parganah. 

6. — Bharangi is also in Bikaner. 

8. — Bahtu is partly in Fattihabad and partly in Darbah* 
Bahtu Khas is in the former Parganah. 

9. — Birw& is the protected Sikh territory. 

10. — Bhatner. — The old town of Bhatner is in Bikaner) but 
part of the Parganah is now included in Raniyah. 

13. — Jhind gives name to one of the protected Sikh states* 

14. — Jam&Ipur is included in the late cession from Pati&la. 
The old town of Jamalpur is near Tohana. 

16. — Dh&trat was in Jhind, but is now in British territory, 

18. — Sheor&m is in the Bagar country, in the Jagir of Naww&b 
Amir Khan. Two-thirds of Sheor&m are now in Lohard, the 
remainder in Dadri. 

19. — Sidhmukh is in Bikaner. 

21. — Sh&nzdah Dih&t, or Kari&t {i,e, the sixteen villages), 
is included in Ratiyah Tohana amongst tlie late cessions from 
Pati&la. The Ilaka is generally known by the name of Gfarhi 
Rao Ahmad. I have heard it stated that it is in Jhind, and 
not in Ratiyah Tohana. 

24. — ^Khanda is in Jhind. 


The modern Porganahs are — 
* 1 Bahai, 


^\j 2 RAniyah, 


j 3 Ratiyah* 

4 Rarhah* © 

Bahai was originally in Scw&ni, from which it was sepainted 
in^.i). 1768 by Jaw&ni Singh, a Rajput, who built a mud fort 
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at Bahal^ and maintained possession of a few neighbouring 
villages, 

R&niyah was in Bhatner. The old name of the village was 
Bajabpdr. The K&ni of Rao Anup Sing, Rathor, took up her 
abode here, built a mud fort, and changed the name of Rajabpdr 
to R&niyah, which it has since retained. 

Ratiyah is now included in one Parganah with Tohana. It 
was composed of villages from AhronI, Jamalpur, and Shanzdah 
Kari&t. 

Darbah. — See Bhangiwal. 

Sq^ie considerations respecting the Western boundary of this 
Sirk&r have been offered in the article Bhattiana. 


SlEKAB SaMBHAL. 



1 Amrohah* 


2 A^zampur, 


3 MdmpltrBahrxt, 


4 Ujhdri, 

‘>W' 

5 AMardbdd, 


6 IddmpibrBargit., 


7 Isldmdhdd. 


8 Bijnor. 


9 Bachhrdon* 


io Birol, 


^^luJ 11 Bisdrah, 
12 Chdndpiir. 
jbTjV 13 Mdldhdd. 
1 ^ Ohauplah. 


15 Jhdii, 

16 Jadwdr* 

17 HmeVi Sambhah 
j J 18 JDeorah. 

19 DhdhaK 

20 Balhdnl, 

21 Diidilah, 

22 Edjpiir, 
Bq/abpAr* 

24 Samhhah 

25 Seohdrd. 

26 Sml. 

27 Sahaspitr, 

28 Sirsdwah. 
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29 Sherhot. 

38 Zakhnor^ 

30 SMhi. 

ifyj 39 Ziswah. 

31 KundarkM, 

40 Mophalp^* 

32 Kiratpiir, 

41 Mujhmlah 

33 Kaclih. 

42 Manddmer, 

34 Gandaur, 

43 Napinah. 

35 Kdhar. 

44 Ndhtmr* 

36 Ganaur, 

45 Neodhamh 

37 Khdnkari. 

46 Nerauli^ 

47 

Jlatmanah, 


This Sirk^ir contains forty-seven Mah&ls and three Dasturs — 
Chandpur, Sanjbhal, and Lakhnor. 

The missing Parganahs exceed those of any other Sirkdr, « 
amounting to more than half of the entire number, viz., Num- 
bers 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, i:i, 14, 18, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, ; 
33, 34, 3G, 37, 38, 30, 41, 45 and 47. 

3. — Islampur Bahru is now contained in Thakurdwara. Tim 
town is still is existence. The Jesuit Tioifeii thaler leads us to 
this information by giving its name coisrectly, which cannot 
be said of any other copy which 1 liavo consulted. Salimpfir 
Bahru, by which name it is now more usually known, has the 
credit in the neighbourhood of having been the head town of a 
Parganah. 

4. — TIjhari has only lately been absorbed into Ilasanpfir. 

6. — Isldmpur Dargil is now included in Bachhr&on, one of tho 
Parganahs of Hasanpur. In the revenue accounts of 1166 P.s. 
it is recorded as Islampur Dargu, shamil Bachhraon. 

7, — ^Islamdbdd. — This Parganah was retained till fhe year. 
1209 P.8., and was absorbed into Nagfna at the commencement ; 
of our administration. The village of Isl&m&b&d is abahdon#^! ^ 
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0.-^Bachhr&on is nj^w in Hasanpur. 

10, ~Biroi is in the Rdmpur Jagir. 

11. r^Bisdra is also in Rdmpur. 

is.-— Jaldldbdd. — This is the old name of the Parganah of 
jNVytbdbdd. The town of Jaldldb&d is still in a flourishing con- 
#8ion- 

^ 14.— Ohauplah is the name of Mordddbdd. Rustam £han^ 

Bekkdni, founded Rustamnagar in this Parganah, which in the 
time of Farrukhsir was changed to Mordddbdd, and the name 
of Ohauplah became extinct. Sirkarah was also formed from 
Ohauplah. 

16. — Jadwdr remained as a Parganah till 1153 f.s. Part of 
Jaijwdr is included in Bahjoi, and part in Isldmnagar and 
Asadpur. The village of Jadwdr is in the Southern angle of 
Bahjoi. . 

17. — Haveli Sambhal is included in tlio Parganah of Sambhal. 

18. — Deorali is the old name of S^ ondarah, and the village of 
Deorah is about five miles to the south of Scoiidaral' . Seondarah 
was occupied by a Tehsilddri Ratcherry before the time of the 
Pathdns, but the name of Deorah was preserved till the cession, 
and began to be called Deorah Seoudarah only in the Second 
Settlement. The name of Deorah is derived from the Dor Raj- 
puts, who were the Zaininddrs of the Parganah, 

19. — Dhakah, ) These t\vo Pargaiiahs have also lately been 

20. — Dabhdrsi, j absorbed into Hasanpur — the intermixture 
of villages being so great as to render this arrangement con- 
venient. 

21. -^Dudilah is in Rdmpiir. 

,22.— Rdjpur is also in Rdinpur. 

"^23. — ^Rajabpiir is now included within Amroha, and is held 
chiefly in rent-free tenure. The village of Rajabpiir is about 
ten mile? to the S. W. of Amroha. 

Kachh is the old name of Parganah Tigri, now included 
; b Saeanpdr. 
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34.— Gandaur is tlie old name of BasBta^ whioli is now comr 
bined with Asampiir. Bashta^ indeed^ used frequently to be 
called Gandaur Bashta. 

36. — Ganaur. — ^The town of Ganaur still exists in Asadpdr. 
The greater portion of the Parganah is in Asadpur— a part is in 
Rajpura. 

37. — Khdnkarl is in Rfirapiir. 

38. — Lakhnor is also in Rdmpur, and is more generally known 
as Shahdbdd on the Rdmganga. This, being the seat of the old 
Katherya Rajas, may be considered the capital of the countryi 
and is so spoken of by the ancient historians. As the pla^se is 
now but little known, transcribers generally confound this town 
with the more celebrated Lakhnau, and English translators have 
not been free from the same error. Bernoulli gives Lakhnor as 
a separate Sirkdr, and alters its dimensions greatly from those 
given to the Dastur in the Ai'n-i Akbari.” 

39; — Liswah is included in Rampur. 

In these, and other similar instances I have not attempted to 
verify the names. It was sufficient for me to find these Mahdls 
in the Dastur of Lakhnor to make me include them in the 
Rdmpur territory. All that we have of Lakhnor is easily iden- 
tifiable, and as nothing is wanting to complete our boundary, 
and as it will be observed from the Map there is ample space in 
R&mpur, we may fairly presume the missing Mahdls to be in 
that Jagir. 

41. — Majhaulah. — The greater part of Majhaulah is now in- 
cluded in Bahjol — part is in Rdjpura and Isldmnagar. Ma- 
jhaulah Khds is still a large village, about five miles to the East 
of Bahjoi. 

46. — ^Neodhanah is the old name of Isl&mnagar. Here again 
we are assisted by Tieffenthaler, when all Persian copies fajh 
He calls it Keudhana (Bernoulli I, 133). The two 
mentioned in this Sirk&r are almost the only ones where I Imye 

found this enteiprisiiig Jesuit traveller of ally usej andrit » 
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stiangd it should be so jn Bambbal, for his list of that Sirk&r is 
the ^rst he has given, being filled with names which have 
^ther been ill-transcribed, or fabricated. It does not appear 
that he ever visited these parts himself, but sent natives to pick 
up information. The name of Neodhanah being given correctly 
we are able to connect it with the traditions of the Gautam 
Bajpats of Nurpur in Isldmnagar. 

■ dT,— Hatmana has gone to form part of Bichhd and Chaunui- 
hali. Hatmand Khds is in Chaumahald. 


e 


The following list shows the new Parganahs of Sirk&r 
Senabhal — 


Ji\p 

1 Ldrdnagar* 

9 Seoiiddrah* 


2 Naftldldd^ 

\j\^J 10 Thdhtrdwdrd. 


3 Rajpiirah 

11 Tdrdp{if\ 


4 Asadpur. 

12 Bichhd, 

■ 

6 BahjoL 

j llaspnpur. 


6 Mdmnagar, 

! 14 Chaumahalah. 

1 

tfja 

7 SirJcarah. 

1 15 Bdshtah, 

jb 1 0^ 

8 Mur&Mbdd. 

j 

! 1C AfzaJgarh. 


D&r&nagar. — ^This Parganah was formed from portions of 
Bijnor and Jh&lu by R&o Jet Singh, J&t, in the time of Mu- 
hammad Shah. 

!Najib&b&d. — ^The town of Najib&bad was founded by Najib 
Khahi within the Parganah of Jal&l&b&d, the name of which 
has now been superseded by Najib&b&d. 

IHajpdreh is formed from parts of Majhaulah and Ganaur* 

Asadp^r is formed from pai*ts of Ganaur and Jadw&r. 

/ comprises parts of Majhaulah and Jadw&r. 

" Isl&mhagair is formed from Neodhanah and parts of Jadw4r 
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and Majhanlah. The name of Isl&mnagfar is said to have 
given to Neodhanah by Rust&m Khan, Dekk&nl. _ 

Sirkarah was originally a portion of Chauplah, but it doOs not 
appear >vhen it was established as a separate Parganah. 

Mur&dab&d (Morddibdd). — See Chauplah. * , 

Seonddrah. — See Deorah. 

Thdkurdward. — This Parganah was established about the 
time of Muhammad Shah, by Katheryas, of the name of Ma- 
handi Singh and Surjan Singh. The greater part of Thdkur- 
dwdrd has been obtained from Isldmpur Bahru. The Northern 
portion was originally within the jurisdiction of Kamdon.* In 
Thdkurdwdrd are also included about fifty villages of Beohara, 
and nearly 150 of Moghalpur. 

Tdrdpur. — This Parganah has been restored to the Eastern 
side of the Ganges. — See Budhganga. 

Biehha. — Part of this Parganah is formed from Ilatmand; 
but the greater portion wc may presume to have been under the 
jurisdiction of Kamuon. Part is also taken from Balai. 

Hasanpur* was originally in Dhdkd ; but now comprises six 
old Parganahs — Kachh, Bachhraon, Dhdka, Dabhdrsi, Ujhari, 
and Isldmpur Dargu. 

Chaumiihld is a modern Parganah, formed by Nawwdb Paiz- 
ullah Khan from the four Parganahs of Sirsawa, Richhd, Kubar 
and Rudrpur. The old Parganah of Jlatmand, which was extinct 
before this Parganah was formed, is for the most part comprised 
in the Northern angle of Chaumahla. 

Bdshtah is the new name of Gandaur. \ 

Afzalgarh. — I have restored Afzalgarh to Sherkot and Naginn^ 

• An Aitamgba {^rant, said to li.avc boon given by Sbabjab^ui in favor of Muboiiz 
Khsui, ancestor of the present ZamindSirs of Hussainpnr, places IlussainpOF in 
Sambhal, bnt it is not easy to conceive how that Parganah could hav# penatratod 
%rot^ Dhaka and pjhari. The grant, therefore (it was resumed by the Pathnas), , 
must either be a forgery, or Sambhal is alluded to rath^ as a Sifkiir IhaH ja , , 
Parganah. 
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Efll fir the Bamgangc. The rest hae been concluded to have 
been within hill jurisdiction; though it is usual to consider the 
whole of Afzalgarh and Bchar as belonging to Sherkot. — See 
Dos. 


SlEKAR BaDAON. 


1 JJdon, 

7 Bala\, 

tdyt 2 Aonla, 

8 Saheswdn, 

3 Badtion hd 

b 0 fsatdsl Mundiyd, 

ITavelL 

10 Siimeyd, 

^ Barelu 

11 Kdnt, . 

5 Barsir, 

^ULc^/ 12 Kot Sdlbdhan. 

G Pknar, 

a!/ 13 Gola. 



This Sirkdr consists of thirteen Mahals, which constitute only 
one Dastur. 

The extinct l^tahdls are numbers 5, 6, 7, 9, 11 and 13. 

6. — Barsir is the old name of the Pargan«ali of Sarauli, which 
it retained till the*time of the cession. The village of Barsir, 
which is still inhabited, is about six miles to the South of 
Sarauli, and is on the borders of Aohla. Sarauli is still called 
by the common people Barsir. 

6. — Punar. — Punar Khas is a deserted jMauzah in Puranpur 
8abna. Punar forms only a small portion of the present Par- 
ganah of Puranpur Sabna, since it is represented as containing 
only 6,749 Bigh as. 

7, — Balai.* — When Mirak Jdn, Amil in the reign of Shah- 
jahAn, founded Jehanabad, the name of the Parganah was 
bhang^iifrom Balai to Jehanabad, in honor of his new town. 

, Tho of Balai is still to be seen near Jehanabad. 


* Also called Bilahti.— £. add. 
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9, — Sat&ai Mundiy&. — This is a very diflBcult Parganah to 
restore. It assumes all kinds of shapes in the various copies, ~ 
Mokudduma Sunas, Munala Sunasun, Sunanut Mudrusa i and; 
Semoulli increases our doubts by calling it Mandia, ' 

Saniassi. If it had not been for the present existence of the 
Parganah of Satdsi, on which word many of the' changes seem 
to ring, we might not have been able to identify it at all; and 
even now it might bo considered open to suspicion, because the 
Mah&l is said to have Tagd Zamindars, whereas Sat&si has none ; 
but then neither is there a single Taga Zamindari throughout 
the district of Baddon, and scarcely any in its immediate 
neighbourhood, — so that this is no real objection. It only 
shows that the Tagd Zaminddris have become extinct. The 
ruins of Satasi are said to be near Birkhera, four miles to the 
South of Bisaulf, and Mundiya is a large inhabited village 
about six miles to the North West of Bisauli. The position, of 
the two chief towns renders it very probable that they were 
combined into a singlo Parganah. I was at one time disposed 
to call it Satdsi Manaunah, because Manaunah was the seat of a 
Native Collector at one period, but its close proximity to Aonla, 
which is itself the head town of a Mahdl, would not admit of 
tills construction. Guided by all these considerations, I believe 
I have not been wrong in calling the Mahdl Satasi Mundiyd. 

11. — Kant. — This was originally the name of Shahjahdnpdr. 
When that city was founded by Bahadur Khan, in the time of 
Farrukhsir, the name of Kant became extinct. Tilhar is also 
formed from Kant. — See Bachhal. 

13. — Gola has been considered in its alphabetical place. 


The new Parganahs within this Sirkdr present a list of uii- 
usual length. • 


1 Bisaulu 

2 jSTsfor. 


Uj 3 Baled, 

*4 JahinilM, 
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15 JinIdlp^Lr, 

\j.;k^sfr \ 16 Kherd Bajherd^ 
2 ^ 17 Katra. 

18 Pawdln. 

19 Bardffdntff. 

jy^^jy 20 Puranpiir Sahnd, 

21 lOiotdr. 

22 Faizpiir Badariyd 
j^S: 23 Nidhp-lir, 

Jil\ 24 AuUl 

BisauH is a portion' of Satasi Mundlya, the remainder being 
represented by the present Satasi, with the addition of Tappa 
Rotab of Badaon. 

There seems no reason why Bisauli should not have given 
to a Parganah in Akbar’s tiiuo. It is an old town, and 
though it is indebted for its chief improvements to the generous 

and gallaiil Naw>pb Duudi Klian, who lies buried, as well as 

many other members of Ali Mahomed's family, at Bisauli, yet 
it had been for a long time previous a place of some considera- 
tion. In our eyes it possesses interest as being the first canton- 
ment of a British brigade in Eohilkhaiid. 

Karor is included in the old Malidl of Bareilly. 

Baled was originally in Sancyah, but subsequently in Karor, 
from which it was detached at the fourth settlement. 

Jehdnabdd. — See Balyi. 

Kawwdbganj was originally a portion of Bareilly. It was 
not forn^ into a new Parganah till the fourth Settlement, when 
a Tehsilddri was established at Nawwdbganj. The town was 
fonnd^ on the Jands of Bichorca, in the timo of Kawwdb 
Aa6fud<^I)aulah. 


*0^$^m^\y 5 

JS^^. ® 
7 

10 

■ ' >"13 

14 


Navowdl§anj. 

Bisalpiir, 

Shdhjahdnpiir. 

Pmhhit 

Salimpiir. 

TTjhdnl 

Farkdpiir. 

Jfsahat 

TSPhar. 

NigoFi. 
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Bisalptir was also in Baroilly. It derives its namQ {ram an 
Ahir of the name of Bisd, who lived in the time of Shdbjah4n. 

Shdhjahdnpur. — See KAnt. 

Pilibhit, or as much of it as was known in the time of AkbaXi 
was taken from Balyi. 

Salimpiir was originally in Saneyah. 

Ujhani. — From the old settlement records we find that when 
the Parganah of Budaon was annexed at the fourth settlement 
to Bareilly, it comprised seven Tappas. Ujhdni comprises 
Tappa Jalalpur, and is separated from its parent Parganah, 
along nearlj" its entire Eastern border, by the river Sot.* ^ The, 

* Sot means any small stream in Tloliilkhand. — E. add. 

The same word is applied in Gorakhpur and the adjoining parts of Bahfir to the old 
^ bed of a river in which there is only a small cpiantify of water with a feeble ourreat. 
It is probably derived from th(‘ old Hindi wlinjh rn(‘ans trickling, oozing; con- 
nected with which are the ISIarathi wruds «tc,, with a similar 

incaning, from the Sanskrit to trickle, ooze. — li. 

This river is now generally known by the name of Yhrwafidfir, or “the faithful 
friend.” As various origins are ascribed to this name, it may be as well to subjoin 
the correct one from the “Turikh-i Muhammad Sliahi” of Kliushhil (’hand: — 

CIi.'W ^ t, q^I^Y 

^ 

L5*!/** ^ (*^ 

\s^, J^^jser jb jA iJyU CAjU- 

(^y^y* jk (*^ cA^.a>- is,>y^j (J^cU. |*Uj 

On their way from Samhhal to Jiadkon His Majesty and the royal artny 8iiifhi:ed 
much from heat and thirst, till they came to the little river Sot, which fept winding 
in and out by the side of the road, and supplied them with water at each stage. In 
gratitude for this service His Majesty honored it with the uaipo of **T^ri*i 
or "the feithfUl friend.”— B. 
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villagie of JaUIpdr is atout ten miles to the South of Ujh&nL 
■WImn Eohilkhand was under the administration of the Path&ns, 
Ujh&hi became the residence of hfawwab 'Abdullah, and thence- 
■£)rWa^ it was constituted the chief town of a Parganah. 

, Faridpur was origmally a portion of Bareilly, known as 
. Tap^h Khalilpur. 

V shat, or U'sahat, includes Tappah Mah^nagar of Baddon. 
Tilhar was a portion of Kant. When Raja Tilok Chand, a 
, .Bochhal Rajput, founded Tilhar, he included the surrounding 
Tillages in a new Parganah. 

^ Nilfohi.— This Parganah was originally a portion of Golah. 
Jaldlpdr was a portion of Bareillj^ known as Tappah Char- 
^ kholah. The town of Jaldlpdr was founded by Raj* Deo, son of 

Raja Bdsdeo, Katheiya, who lived subsequent to the time of i * 
Akbar. ^ 

Kherd Bajherd. — This Parganah was formed from portions 
of the now Parganahs of Jaldlpur, Tilhar, and Faridpur, and 
therefore was originally a part of KAnt and Bareilly. 

.. Katrah was originally in Bareilly, and it was not till the time 
of Kamdl zai Khan, the son of Muzaffar Khan, who in the time 
of 'Alamglr founded Katrah on the ruins of the old town of 
Miranpur, that tho Parganah of Miranpur Katrah was esta- 
blished. 

Pawdin was originally a portion of Golah. The old village 
of Golah is in this Parganah, and is still inhabited. 

Bardgdhw was also a part of Golah. 

Pdranpur Sabna. — ^Puranpur is the chief town of the Par- 
g^nah. Sabna, which was taken by the Rohillas from the Doti 
Ikka, which has been carried away by the Sardah. 

Parganah Puranpur is formed from parts of Golah and Punar, 
uid the village of Puranpur was in tho former Parganah. The 
portion nW the Sardah was not known in Akbar’s timA^ and 
^er^ore been excluded from the map. 

; Pihptdr was originally a portion of Golah, but the greater 
VOS, n. 


10 
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part has beon excluded from the map^ for the reasons stated 
under Golah. 

Faizpur Badariya was originally included in Saheste&n, 
Nidhpur was a portion of Baddon. 

Auldi was also a portion of Baddon. — See Budganga for 
further information rei^pecting the boundary of this Sirkdr# , , 

Dahsanni, 

Belonging to ten years. A book comprising the collections, 
accounts, registers, etc., of ten years. 

The book generally known as the Dahsanni Kitdb** was 
compiled in the j ear 1210 f.s. with the aid of the Kdnungoes, 
Miitawallis, and Kdzis, assembled at Bareilly for the purpose^ 

^ of shewing the quantity of land in occupation of the Mafiddrs. 
In it the name of tho occupant was sometimes recorded, some- 
times that of his son, and sometimes, when neither could be 
ascertained, the name of the original grantee. 

The ‘‘Dahsanni Ivitdb” was compiled with a view of meet- 
ing the changes of property attendant on two revolutions : the 
usurpation of the llohilla Fatans, and the conquest by the 
Nawwdb Wazir. Two columns of this register exhibit, under 
the description of Mdlik Kadim and Mdlik Hdl, the ancient 
proprietor known to the Kdnungo records, and the more recent ^ 
occupant. — “Bengal Eevenue Sel.” YoL I. p. 319. 

Da’wi, 

A demand ; a claim ; a plaint. 

Deorha, 

One-and-a-half,* used to express interest in kind on grain, at 
the rate of 50 per cent. — See under Bengat. 

e 

Dea, 

Literally country ; a term applied, in Boh0kIuatd to 
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tillages m the borders pf the Tar&i. In the Dekkan it is used 
much in the same way to signify a champaign country. See 

Journal B.A.S.'* Vol. II. p. 212, and the Printed Glossary, 
under Bes and Besh. 

It will be seen by referring to the map of Bastfirs, that a 
large tract has been excluded from Sirkars Sambhal and Bad&on 
which might be supposed to have belonged to them. The fact 
is, that the districts on the Iforthern boundary either belonged 
to Bamion, or were altogether unknown. Even those which 
are entered in the ancient Registers as being in Sirk&r Kam&on, 
have* no recorded area: such as Gadarpur; Sahajgir, now 
Jaspdr; Bau&zda Kot, now Kota; Ohinki, now Bilheri and 
Sabna ; Bhuksar, now Kilpuri and Rudarpiir. A great portion 
of this tract was Included in the Chaurdsi Mdl, of which the , 
boundaries are given in the article Chaurdsi. It was known 
also as the Naulakhi Mai;* but what portion of the present 
Bes was included in, or excluded from is very doubtful. The 
idea of this tract ever yielding, as its name implies, nine lacs of 
rupees, is surprising to us who view it in its present state ; and 
the name of Naulakhi MAI notwithstanding its avowed pros- 
perity from the time of Akbar to Aurangzeb, particularly in the 
reigns of Tremal Chand and BAz Bahadur, may with some 
reason be deemed an exaggeration. 

That these wild regions yielded, not long before our accession, 
more revenue than they do at present, is easily accounted for by 
the intestine troubles of Kamaon on the North, and of Rohil- 
khami on the South, which induced a large refugee population 
to resort to them for security ; and that they have somewhat 
deteriorated of late years may be accounted for by our early 
assessments having been too high, which has necessitated present 
deductions ; and by a withdrawal of some portion of its popula- 

* I fiiupeot ihiB to be a corruption of MahCil, ** estate/’ but not being personally 

ao^tiiailited vitttthe district in question, 1 hesitate to alter it on a pre8aiaptioji.~B. 
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tion, which has been induced by the quiet and security which 
prevail in more favoured spots in the neighbourhood. Notwith- 
standing^ however, their apparent deterioration, there can be 
little doubt that the Dos is gradually encroaching upon thO' 
Tarai, and that there is prospect of further improvement by a 
judicious application of the abundant means of irrigation which 
nature has placed at our disposal. 

We may be pretty certain that, even in the most palmy days 
of the Naulakhi Mai, the Dos had not advanced into the Tar^i 
so far as it now has, and that it was chiefly the Northern portiem 
of the Tarai which was so prosperous under the rule of the 
Eam&on Rajas. 

The fact of tlie Mahomedans not being able to extend their 
dominions to the foot of the hills, proves that the portion beyond 
the Des must have been nearly, if not quite, as inhospitable 
and insalubrious as it is now ; for we cannot but conceive, that 
nothing would have protected it against aggression but a thick 
belt of jungle on its Southern border, which would have in- 
vested that tract with more terror than thousands of armed 
men. That there was no indisposition to acquire territory in 
that direction we know from two invasions of the time of Akbar, 
though he professed to have given a Sanad to the Kam4on Raja, 
Rudar Chand;* and that there was no strength in the Elam&- 
onis to oppose them, if tlio Mahomedans had determined on it, 
we know from their appeals to Rustam Khan for assistance 
against the Katheryas; from the easy occupation which was 
effected for a short time by the Imperial general, ’Azmati;jllah 
Khan ; from the purchased retreat of the Rohillas after their 
first invasion ; and from tlie feeble resistance offered at a later 
period to the Qorkhas. Indeed, from the establishment of the 
Mahometan Empire down to the present time, wo cannot con- 
template any period when the Des, or the cleared plain, was 

^ Radar Ghand was the son of Raly^n Chand, who established Almorah as.ifte 
capital. RudarpOr was founded by Rudar Chand. 
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cultivated so far North^as it now is. What the Tarai may have 
teen in olden time it is not possible to say ; but there are many 
symptoms of the tract having enjoyed a prosperous state long 
antecedent to the times of the Chand dynasty, when there was 
pirobably no Tardi, but what was marked by rich cultivation and 
j^pulous abodes of man. 

The occasional remains of ancient buildings and aqueducts 
assure us that it enjoyed an early period of prosperity, and the 
allusions in the drama of Sukuntala to the scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Mdlin, which falls into the Ganges near Bijnor, 
could scarcely have been applicable, liad the features of the 
country not been greatly changed since the time that Kdliddsa 
wrote. We cannot be far wrong in supposing thstt it followed 
the fate and fortunes of the Gorakhpur jungle, which from the 
Chinese Travels lately published, wo know to have been the site 
of flourishing towns before the fourth century, and to have 
presented signs of growing deterioration in the seventh, when 
the Buddhist religion was approaching the period of its exter- 
mination in India. From this time to the occupation of the 
Mahomedans, the history of India is a complete blank, and 
scarcely con we extract a single fact from the voluminous 
Puranas, which, notwithstanding Colonel Vans Kennedy’s em- 
phatic denial, are now pretty well acknowledged to have been 
compiled at this cjomparatively late period. 

In the Mahomedan histories the gloom is but little dispelled ; 
but whenever wo have allusions to these districts, wo find every 
cause to suppose that the country 'was at least as wild as it is 
now. AU beyond Amroha, Lakhnor, and Aonla is spoken of as 
a desert, which the Imperial troops fear to penetrate. 

The most northerly position ever mentioned is that of K&bar, 
when it' is marked as the boundary of cultivation at the close of 
the thir^enth century, in allusion to some revenue reforms in- 
troduced by Jaldlu’d-din, the first of the Khilji dynasty. But, 
l)6yohd,jtbi8, there is not anywhere to be found the remotest 
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allusion to crossing even the Bamganga, except when Fetus 
Shah is represented to have come for several successive ye^s to. 
Sambhal, to carry his inroads into the country of the B[athexyas; 
^and, in another instance, when we hear of an Imperial eonw 
wander having pursued the Katheryas from Baddon to the 
hills, but not till they had endeavoured to secure their safety in 
the Jungles of Aonla, which are said by Abdu^l kddir Baddoni 
to extend round that place no iess than twenfi/^/oiir Koss^* The 
exaggeration is evidently great, but if the statement is even 
partially true with respect to Aonla, we may be sure that the 
country under the liills was not in a much better condition* 

We then cornc to the period alluded to at the beginning of 
this article, when, during a few years of the Moghul dynasty, 
the prosperity of the tract in some measure revived ; but it was 
not long before it again declined, for even in the time of 
Muhammad Sliah, wo find the neighbourhood of Hashipur thus 
described by bhaikh Yar Muhammad, an acute observer, who 
wrote an amusing account f of his embassy of condolence to the 
Kamdou Raja, Devi Chand, in a.h. 1130 : 

j J-flr j ^ ^ ^ to! ^ 

J'jM- 

Jji Sijy DJytji 

** J a]j3\ 

t This appears in a collection of letters entitled ‘‘Insha-i Kalandar,M> which haa 
been printed in quarto in Calcutta, under the title of « Dasturu^l Jnsha/' There arc 
some interesting allusions in this work to the early progress of the Britirii in India 
I cannot find this in the India Oflice library.— B. * j ' 
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' Not long after tliis^ we find the Jesuit TiefiFenthaler thus 
describing the Gommencemont of the route from Eudarpur to 
Alttiorah~“On traverse d'abord un desert long de 20 milUs^ 
daxis le quel on trouve des arbres extrSmemont hauts,” etc. 

00 that, after all, these districts do not present a very un- 
favourable contrast with their condition under the preceding 
administration. Enough, at any rate, has been adduced to 
shew, that there was no occasion to place "the Dos boundary of 
Bad&on and Sambhal in a more advanced position tUan has 
been represented in the map. 

t 

Dhald/ HUj vjm 

Collections levied from Asimis to cover village expenses, 
generally at the rate of one anna to every rupee, or a seer of 
grain to every maund of actual produce. — Eohilkhand. 

In the Central and Lower Doab and Saugor it is generally 
used in combination with Jama, as Jama-Dhala, and is synony- 
mous with Dhar-bachh, q,v. 

Dharbachh, 

Dh&rb&chh means any even or general distribution ; but the 
term is chiefly in use in the central portion of these provinces 
to denote an imperfect Pattidari tenure, in which part of the 
village lands is held in common, and part in severalty; the 
profits of the land held in common being first appropriated to 
the payment of the Goveniment revenue and village expenses ; 
and the balance, whether under or above, being distributed 
among the proprietary body according to the extent of their 
respective holdings. 

Dh&rbdchh, in short, is synonymous with the meaning most 
generally given to B&chh in the Western Provinces, and Bighd- 
. dam in*the Eastern: under which latter term the tenure has 
been properly described in the Printed Glossary. — See Dhila 
and Dhfir* * 
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Dh4rdliur&, vnciJTI 

The boundary formed by a stream. The changes in the eours^ 
of streams form a frequent subject of disputes, which are settled, 
on this principle, especially in Rohilkhand, by determining where 
the deep stream flows ; from rfAar, or dhdla, a stream, and 
a boundary. . ~ 

The principle is very good where land is gained by gradual , 
accretion, but is open to objection where the lost lands are 
capable of identification, and is opposed not only to the sensible 
maxim, **Qi(od visflitminis de tuo prmdio detraxerit ct vicino prwdio 
aitulerUj pahnu tumn remanet^^ — ^but to Regulation XI. of 1825, 
which was based on the decisions of the Suddor Dewanny 
Adawlat, and the rci^lios of the law officers, and which regu- 
lates the principle to be observed in such disputed cases, wherein 
a law of immemorial usage docs not prevail. The consequence 
is, that even where the Dhardhura law is acknowledged, the ‘ 
decisions in these extreme cases arc not found to be uniform. 
Note to p. 251, Vol. III. of “ Harington^s Analysis and p. 146 
of Notices of Suits, by Maulavi Muhammad Bakar, 

Dhonchd, 

Four-and-a-half, The word is found in arithmetical tables 
of the multipli(;ation of fractions, which are in constant use 
with our surveying Amins, when reducing their linear measure- 
ments to Bighas. Tho words used by them in fractional multi- 
plication are — 


Deorh^, 



H 

Dhamd, 

wn 

Lfjbj 

2i 

Hontd, 

fTZT 



Dhonchd, 




Ponchd, 






- . lit', * 
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Ehonchd^ 6i 

Satonchi, 7J 

®ie size of tlie fields rarely requires Amins to go beyond this. 





The twentieth part of a Biswa, and therefore equal to a 
Biaw&ni. The word is little used in the Upper Provinces, ex- 
cept in Benares ; but is common in Behar. 


, A Iwundary. The word is used chiefly in the Doab and Rohil- 
khand, and is sometimes j^ronounced Dlmra. — Sec Bhardhura. 

Dhtirkat, 

^ An advance of rent paid by Asdmis to Zamindars in the month 
of Jeth and Asarh. —Benares and E. Oadh. 


Dhanri, 

A^corruption of Adliauri (from adha, half) ; a bull’s hide cut 
into two pieces, — I>ehli. 

Bharah, 

A percentage on all weighmcnts of goods imported into the 
city. The word is peculiar to Nurpur, in the Panjab, 

Bhari, \rit 

A measure of five seers. 

Bhatauki, J.ybj 

, ? To asewtain by guess, in case of a dispute, as to the quantity 
of land in actual cultivation, on which to estimate the Jama.— 
/j^is^te)^ Oudh. 
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DhartA, \jybj 

Discount and commission. Applied to increase of demand 
upon land ; also to an item entered according to usage by 
bankers in excess of cash advanced ; being generally |tbout 
three per cent. — Saugor. 

Dishtbandhak, 

The pledge of real property, being that which tlie debtor can 
keep in view, such as land, houses, etc., from Sansk. iffe drishti, 
sight, and bcmdhak, pledge. Hypothecation. It is not piuch 
used in the North-West, except in Benares. — See Bhogbandhak. 

Dubsi, firth' 

The percentage allowed to Government farmers on the 
revenue paid to Government; formerly 10 i)er cent, i,e, two 
biswas' produce out of twenty — Saugor. — See Dobiswi, from 
which it is contracted. 

Dofasli, , 

Land producing two crops a year. It is«also known by the’ 
names of Debar, Dosal, Dosahi, and JuthcH. 

Duhi, fjh 

Alluvial formations. A mark of village • boundaries.— Sep 

Bdd^. 

Dobiswi, 

An allowance, reduction, or cess of two Biswas out of twenty ; 
or ten per cent. The right of the Zaminddr in land, as Mali* 
kftTia is in money. Dobiswi is frequently given by Hafldprs to 
Zamindars, particularly when they are not oonfidentf of the. 
validity of their tenure. * • . . 'i, 
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DohM, 

Service land ; applied in the Dehli territory as Baunda in the 
Do&b.i — See Bhundari. But in man/ places within that terri- 
tory it is only that land which is given to Brahmans. Dohli, 
or Dohri, is also applied there to the perquisite of Fakirs at 
harvest time. 

Danl, Jy ^ 

Estimate of assets for the purpose of assessment. .Daulnama 
was .-the name given to the extract from this estimate, which 
Was made over as a l^otta to the party who was to pay the 
revenue. 

^ 1 i 

— ^Extract from the Kftdb-i Kanun.’’ 

Paul properly means a form, and is used in parts of Behar 
to express the formal application made by a ryot to y Zamind&r 
for permission to cultivate land. This application, with the 
word “granted,” or the signature of the Zainind&r alone 
written on it, is given back to the ryot, and does duty for a 
Potta. — ^B. 

Don, 

A fractional division of an estate. — Garhwal. 

Dnng&ni, 

A small fractional division of an estate. — Kamaon. 

Dar, • ^ 

' A mte ; whence Darbandi, used to express tlxe rate of rent of 
OMh fidd in the toWship. — See Darbandi. 
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Dariyaburd, 

Dariyashikast, (^f^Tf^wrer 

Lands cut away by encroacbmcnts of a river ; from , / 

river, and burdanj to bear away, and shikastan, to break. 

Dariyabardmad, 

Alluvion. Lands reclaimed from a river ; from daryd^ a river, 
and iarmnadmiy to accrue, to como up. 

Dariyabarar, 

See Dariyabararaad. 

Dahotara, ^ftTHCT 

Tithes. An allowance, or tax, of ten per cent. ; from dah, 
ten. — See Dahaik. 

Daramad, 

A term in keeping the Itldk; an account of fees paid for 
serving processes ; the return of a process : from the Persian, 
to come in. 

Darbandi, 

A statement of the different rates of a village ; also, assessing 
the price or value of crops or produce. 

Dastfiru’l-^aml, 

A body of instructions and tables for the use of revenue 
officers under the Native Government. Notwithstanding the 
frequent appeal by K&nungoes and our early European officials 
to the DasturuT-’aml, no two copies can ever be found which 
correspond with each other, and in most respects they widely 
differ. Those which profess to be copied from the 
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^amt of Akbar, are founcl^ to contain on close q^tamination sundry 
interpolations of subsequent periods. 

Besides the Dastdru’l-’aml, another book, called the ^Aml 
Dasttir^ was kept by the Kanungoes, in which were recorded all 
orders which were issued in supersession of Dasturul-’aml. 
It is probable that the Dasturu’l-^arals in use, shortly before 
pur administration, were compiled from both these books, and 
hence have arisen the variations noted above. 

Farighkhatana, 

A fee on writing a Farigh-khatti, sometimes taken by Pat- 
w&ris. The term Farigh-kliatti is correctly explained in the 
Glossary to signify a written release or acquittance. ‘ 

' F&righ-khatti means a receipt given at the close of the year 
by the Zamindar to the ryot, stating that all rent and demands 
of all sorts have boon paid for that year. — li. 

Fantfnama, <ul3 

A document reporting the death of an incumbent and the 
names of his heirs ; from the Arabic fauty death. 

c 

Ford, 0 ^ 

A list, a sheet, a statement. Thus Fard-i-Kdsht is a state- 
ment of a ryot’s cultivation, from hiMify cultivation ; and Fard-i 
Tashkis is a scttlemciit record, from tmhkhy specification, assess- 
ment. — See Fird in the Ih’intcd Glossary. 

FarmAn, 

A toyal mandate; an order; a patent. In English it assumes 
various shapes, as Firman, Pharmaun, and Phirmand. 

Fa?od, 

' down,' descending, alighting. A term used in the 
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customs’ department to express the arr^al and deposit of goo^ 
within certain defined limits. 

Fary4di, 

A plaintiff; from farydd, a complaint, lamentation. 

Fasl, J-«a3 

A season, crop, harvest ; and hence the term fmll is applied 
to the era established with reference to the harvests of Hindd* 
stdn. These harvests occur twice in the course of the year ; one 
is known by the name of Kharif, and the other by the naVne of 
Eabi'. The former is correctly explained in the Printed 
Glossary, under Fusly Kheruf,” to signify the iTutmnnal 
harvest of rice, millet, etc. 

Eabi^ signifies the spring crop, or dry harvest, comprising 
peas, wheat, barley, gram, etc. The common people sometimes 
denote these harvests by other names. — See Asarhi. 

Kharif is derived from the Arabic the falling of 

autumnal rains, the gathering of autumnal fruits; and thus it 
came generally to mean the gathering of harvest : whence the 
term Al-Mukh&rif (not noticed by either Golius or Eichardson) 
a tribute gatherer. 

Eabi^ literally means spring (Pocock, Spec. Hist. Ar. p. 181), 
and it may therefore appear strangely applied to a Muhammadan 
lunar month, which in course of time makes a revolution of all 
the seasons, occurring sometimes in winter, sometimes in summer, 
sometimes in spring, sometimes in autumn. But the false prophet 
cared little for chronological propriety, and adopted in his new 
calendar the names of the old Arabian months of the solar year 
without any reference to their meaning, or more probably without 
reflecting that in a short time they would become exceedingly in^ 
appropriate. In the same way, Jal&lu’d-din, when he reformed 
the Persian calendar, introduced similar anomalies, and the names 
of many of the months, as at present applied, depart wid^y 
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from, their original meaning. Marddd, for instance^ is the pre- 
B^Qg ang^l of winter (Farhang-i Jahdngiri), but the present 
month of Marddd is July.* * 

With respect to the period during which the harvests last, 
authorities are by no means agreed; some, like the Diw&n 
Pasand, give eight months to the Kharlf, and four to the 
Rabi' ; others, like the Zubdat-ul kawdnin, and Eaj Rup,t give 
six months to each harvest. It is not easy to define the exact 
period of each, as the occupations of both harvests are, during 
some months, carried on simultaneously. Thus the sowing of 
^ the Rabi’ and cutting of the Kharif, and very frequently the 
ploughings for both harvests, are carried on at the same time, 
and it Igcomes diflScult to “say to which harvest most labour is 
devoted. 

There is an attempt made to explain the cause of this differ- 
^e'of opinion respecting the duration of the two harvests in 
the second book of an anonymous DasturuT-^qml. The author 
says, Some writers assign different periods to the Rabi* and 
Ehorif, In the Subah of Bengal the Kharif has nine months, 
and the Rabi’ three. In Orissa the Kharif has ten months, and 
the Rabi’ two;’’ so that, if this be the real cause, we must 
always regard the country of the writer, when we consider his 
accounts of the periods of Rabi’ and Kharif. 

* And Murdad is always July according to Ricliardson. The words in the 
Parhang4 Jahangir! are y and Rashidi repeats the state- 

meat in the same words, but also says it is the name of the fifth month of the solar 
year. Perhaps the anomaly may arise from the harvest alluded to being that of the 
crop which is sown in the winter, and reaped in the summer like the Rabi.— B. 

t He observes that the Indians begin their year at the new moon of the month of 
Mihr, which is the commencement of the rainy season ; and their year is divided into 
tfo parts: the Kharif, from the new moon of Mihr (the seventh Persian month— 
‘September) to Sipand&rmuz (the twelfth mouth— February), C months and 178 days 
ami the Babl| from the now moon of Farwardi (the first month— March) to Shah- 
tiwar (the sixth month— August), 6 months and 187 days— total, 365 days. At the 
sroe time he observes that the people of IrOn and TurOu continue to reckon Rabi 
first. 
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Faisala, aUj t 

Adjustment, jiccision, decree, settlement. It is an Arabic-. 
word,' derived from the fml mentioned above, which signifies, 
cutting, separating, disjoining ; and hence applied tb a ^spn. , . 
Hence also fahal is a judge, because ho discriminates betWeeil 
right and wrong, and the decision given by him is o, fam^; ’ . 
Ibn-i Arab Shah calls the Day of Judgment The ^ ' 

word Mufassil, so familiar to our ears, is similarly derived, sig- 
nifying districts, or territory separated from the seat of Govern- . 

ment. ' ’ 

% 

Gachh, ^ an? , ' 

Portion of an estate, hold separately. — Pumeah, Be^4r.— ‘B. 

Gdnwbat, ai t qqz 

A division of a Taluka into separate villages, or of the several » 
Ddkhili Mauzds of an Asli village : from gdmOy a village# 
and hatndy to be divided. — See Gatdbandi. 

Ganwkharcha, 

Expenses incurred in the municipal administration of a village ; 
from gcimVy a village, and hharachy expenditure. This item is 
called also Malbu in the Western pa}*t of these provinces. The 
literal meaning of that term is refuse, sediment, dirt ; and is 
applied, like Ghiirbarar, q,t\ in the sense of Gahw kharcha, on 
account of the many small items thrown into it, which could 
not he included under any other more specific head. 

In the Panjab this fund is often applied to the entertainment 
of travellers in a Musulman village ; defalcations not exceeding . 
ten rupees are also paid from it. 

Ganwti, 

Of, or belonging to, a village; especially applied as . 
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\k^rcka to the several^ expenses of municipal administration, 
such as wages of accountants, craftsmen, and police. — Saugor. 

A village made over by its proprietors to any person on a 
; peTinaifent Janja, with all the privileges of Zamindar. — ^Eastern 
Oudh. 

* Gteunta, 123 / ^ftZT 

Village expenses. — ^Bundelkhand. — Sec Gahwkharcha. 

. Gauntiya, 

A small hamlet. All these words are derivatives from gdnWy 
a village. 

Gautikd, 

The head manager of a village, equivalent to a mukaddam 
elsewhere. — Sohagpur. 

Gitabandi, 

The division of a village by Gatas, corresponding with 
Khetbat. The opposite of Gatabandi is Paliabandi. 

Gat&bandi is a peculiar kind of tenure under which the fields 
of individual proprietors are not found in juxta-position, but 
scattcr.ed through many villages. Thus the boundaries of one 
village are frequently found to contain lauds belonging to other 
villages, while some of its own fields will bo included in the 
boundaries of another village, and that, perhaps, not contiguous. 
The tenure assumes various forms of complexity, being some- 
times exceedingly intricate. It is found to prevail extensively 
in the Central and Lower Doab, Bareilly, and Benares. The 
mode of recording it is detailed in paragraphs 225 to 237 of the 
- Board's Settlement Circular. 


VAT.. TT. 


11 
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We owe the discovery of this kind o^ complex tenure to late 
years, when a more perfect system of registration was esta- 
blished at the Settlements made under Reg. IX. of 1833 ; but it 
is by no means such a rarity as it was considered when first brought 

to notice. It is foimd to prevail over various parts of India. 

• 

Gatha, irar 

The twentieth part of a Jarib, or measuring chain. Each 
Gatha contains three Ilahi gaz, q.v. The word is derived from 
gathndy to join, to unite by knots. 

Gaz, ^ 

A yard. 3 Gaz = l Gathd, and 60 Gazzzzl Jarib*“See 
Ildhi gdz, and the Printed Glossary, under Guz and Gudge. 

Gayal, Jl/ 

Tlie land of deceased liiswad&rs lying unclaimed; laud 
coming under the management of the Malguzdr after an Asamf 
deserts his village. — Rohilkhand, Dchli, and Upper Doab. It 
is called also Uth; both derived from words signifying de- 
parture — the former from gone, and a person ; the 

latter from to rise up (and depart) * It is equivalent to 
the Gatkul of the Dckkan ; from the Sanskrit gata^ gone, 
passed away, and kul, family, lineage. 

Gatewar, 

Is also synonymous with Khctbat. — See Gatabandi. 

Ghardwari, 

An illegal cess from shopkeepers and householders ; from ^ 
ghavy a house, and dwar, a door. ^ 

♦ This dt-rivation is from Col. Sykes, ia J.Ii.A.S. No. IV. p. 208, but as the Word 
ia sometimes written and pronounced gha^Mj may it not bei'rom to decres^ ? 
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Gliarf, • • ^ 

An hour; or the instrument for measuring time. As a 
revenue word, it is applied to the sub-division of a village; 
thus, Khandig&hw in Dehli is divided into 144 L&ngris, each 
L&ngti containing 8 Ghan's. 

Olmrpbdut, 

An arrangement made by the manager of an estate, or by the 
shareholders themselves, for the payment of the Government 
reveAue by each village, when more than one is included in a 
lease. — Kam&on. 

Oharpatti, 

A house-tax, now abolished. — ^Xamdon. 

Gharwara, 

The local name of a sub-division of a portion of Landelkhand, 
extending from about Tirohan to the J umna, said to have been 
bestowed rent-free on Kanaujiya Brahmans by Raja Ram, 
Baghel. It may perhaps be derived from the Ghora mentioned 
above, q,i\ 

Ghair mazru’ahj 

Uncultivated land ; from the Arabic ghair, not, and 
mazr&^ah, cultivated. 

The name of a toll levied on crossing rivers or hill-passes ; 
from GhA{, a pass or ford. 

Gblkar, 

- A tax for pastivage in tho hills, chiefly in use in Kilpuri; 
equivalent to Gobal in the plains. 
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GMnt, ^ * 

Rent-free lands, assigned as endowments of religious esta- 
blishments. — Garhwdl and Kam&on. — See Gunth. 

Ghurbarar, 

Dues le^ded on everj’^ sharer and under-tenant in proportion 
to the whole expenses incurred during the year. — Bundelkhand. 

The word is derived from Ghura, a dunghill, or sweepings ; 
as all kinds of miscellaneous items are included. — See Gahw- 
kharcha. • 

Ghora, \j^ 

Ghor&, or Bhatghora, subsequently known as Ahmadabad 
Ghor4, is the name of an old and extinct Sirk&r, which, ac- 
cording to the register in the ^'Ain-i Akbari,'^ contained 39 
Mahals, and yielded a revenue amounting to 72,62,780 Dams. 
But it is evident that this Sirk4r was almost entirely unknown, 
for the names of the Mahals are not given, nor is there any 
record of measurement ; nevertheless, we may fairly presume 
that Tirohdn, Chiburnau, Darsenda, and Ba^;,a, and the greater 
part of the Rewali territory, were included in Ghord. It might 
have been supposed that the Parganahs below the Ghats, bor- 
dering on the Jumna, would have had separate names and areas 
in the Imperial Records, but it appears from an examination 
of an ancient grant conferring rent-free lands on the Kdzi of 
Darsenda, that the Pargaiiah of that name is distinctly said to 
be included in Ahmadabad Ghord. Bara, also, we know from 
the authentic records of our own history, was under the Rewah 
Raja till the time of Asafu’d Daulah, and the present Zatninddr 
of the Parganah is a Baghcl, connected with the Rewah family.* 

♦ “ I have stated that Parganah Barah was included in the Sirkhr of Bhatghora 
on the authority of Sir H. Elliot’s Glossaiy; but oven thStwork does not mvMn, 
much inihmation respecting the territorial divisions connected with this Parganah^ 
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Ghor&j moreover, still exists under the name of Ghor& Kh&s, 
on the larders of Tirohdn and Chibumau. The patent above 
alluded to was issued by 'Alamgir in a,h. 1095. From about 
this period .to the decline of the monarchy, Ghord was better 
known, and even Singrauli is said to have been added to it. 
An Amil also was established in Tirohan, who used to reside 
in the fort built by Basant Eai, but the whole Sirk&r was 
subject to constant annexations and separations, according to 
the. extension or diminution of Mahomedan influence in these 
wild parts. 

anything were wanting to show how little this part of the 
country between the hills and the Jumna had been subdued 
by the Mahometans up to the time of Akbar, wo might satisfy 
ourselves by finding the Afghan emperors attacking Kantit, 
which is said to bo a dependency of IWna.'^ Hero, also, as 
in the case of Bandd, we have another mistake respecting names, 
which we can only correct by referring to other histories of the 
same period, Briggs, in his translation of Ferishta, speaks of 

In fidct, there are few parts of these Provinces roprardinj^ the early history of which 
in known. In the Ain-i Akbaii’' the gross revennes and the number of mahkls 
in Bhatghora are merelj' given, the uames of tlic mahals are not specified. If Baiah 
was iucLndcd in this Sirkfir, it nmst have ceased to belong to llewab, espetaally if tlie 
latter territoiy were ma'f. But, at all events, after the downfall of the Empire, it 

would seem that Barah rovertod to Rewah It is generally believed in 

the Farganah that the Nawwfib Vazfr’s autliority was establishiHi there previous to the 
time of Asafn’d-daulah, and that the Barrah Baghels, wishing to throw off their alle- 
giance to Rewah, and to secure to themselves proprietary possession, sided with the 
Kawwkb Vazir, and offered to pay^a small tribut-e. The Nawwfib accepted this offer, 
protected them from Rewah, confirmed them in their Zamindferi position, and suhse- 
quently augmented the small tribute into a regular jama*. However this may be^ 
' there ore complete accounts of the contest between Asafu’d-daulah and the Rewah 
Haje, from which it would seem that Barah was then for the first time fairly annexed 
to tke Oudh dominions.” — ^Idr. R. Temple’s Report on Barah, SeL Rec. N.W.P. 
Vok IV. 412. He states in another place (p. 400) that, in 1778, when the 
Naww&h’s force, commanded by Mr. Osborne, proved victorious over the Raja, the 
, Planch was farmed out to Mr. Osborne himself, and subsequently, in 1801, ceded 
to the Blitish.-*-B. * 
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Balbhaddar Ray, Raja of Rutamba, a place dependent on 
Patna,” instead of ^‘Kantit, dependent on Panna,” as it . should 
be. Now, if Kantit was at that time dependent on Panna, even 
according to the shewing of Musulman liistorios, we must not be 
surprised if Chibumau, Darsenda, etc., were also little known till 
the time of ’Alamgir. 

In a Dasturu’l-'aml of the later Empire, Panna is entered ^ 
as containing 115 Mahals, and Ahmadabad as containing nine 
Mah&ls, and at this time there was a specification of Parganehs, 
which we do not find in Akbar’s register. 

The ^'Hadikatu^l Akalim” describes Tirohfi,n as dependent 
on Sirkdr Arail, or Tarhar (six Mahals) ; but this was at a 
period long subsequent, when Allahabad was under the Govern- 
ment of the Nawwab Wazir. ^ 

Under all circumstances, wc may perhaps consider that the 
limits which have been assigned to Ghord in the Dastur Map 
are not far wrong, but it is not easy to speak with confidence 
on the subject, as this part of the country was rarely, or never, 
visited by the Imperial generals, and we can only take advantage 
of such slight and incidental allusions as can be obtained in the 
absence of more satisfactory information. 

f 

Ghumao, 

A term applied to as much land as can be ploughed by one 
pair of bullocks in a day. — Dehli. 

The Ghumdo, however, has in many places lost its original 
meaning, and is used as a measure of land of varying extent. 
In Jalandar it is stated to be one-fifth of a bigha only, while in 
Wadin it is three- fourths of an acre. Eight kandls make a 
ghumdo, and two kandls are rather more than one bigha. 

Ghair mumkin, 

Barren waste ; unproductive land ; not capal)le of cultivation 
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(oontraet^ icova. ghair vmmkinxCl zard’ot, i.e., 

vliose ooltiTation is not possible”). 

Oirdiwarf, 

Patroling, inspecting, going the rounds (from the Persian 
girdj circuit, circumference, and dicardan, to bring). — 
See Gird&war. 


Grihasth, 

A householder, a villager, a rj^ot. This word formerly indi- 
cate<f that stage in the life of a Brahman when he lived in a 
house discharging the ordinary duties of life ; but is now applied 
to agriculturists generally, in which sense it is the equivalent of 
ftWR peasant (from Sausk. ^ house, and ^ domain). 


Grihasthf, 

Husbandry. — From the above. 


Gola, 

The name of a tract of country which once comprehended a 
great part of the# present district of Shahjahanpur. It is said 
to have contained 1484 villages, and, before the time of the 
Bohillas, to have comprised ten Tappas. 


Haveli, 

Islamahad, 

Atirangahad. 

268 Villages. 

277 Villages. 

34 Villages. 

Pilkhana, 

Chakidpu7'i, 

Godarna. 

70 Villages. 

347 Villages. 

103 Villages. 

NigoM, 

Majhwa, 

Mali. 

112 Villages. 

135 Villages. 

139 Villages. 


Murtazdhad ^urfJiwan. 

* • 103 Villages. 

^hfikiiir TJday Singh of Paw&in seized upon the Tappas of 
Islamabad, Jiwan, Aurangabad, and part of Haveli, and formed 
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the Parganah of Paw&m. Godama, Nigohl, and part of Hareli 
went to form Nigohi. Bar&gaon was formed from Filkhana 
and part of Haveli. Chakidpuri and part of Majhwa went to 
form the Southern part of Piiranpur; and Mat! and part of" 
Majhwa went to form Khotar. I have been particular in iny 
enquiries respecting this Mah&l, both from its intrinsic inter^t 
as a “ terra incognita,” and becauso it cannot be concealed, that 
if so many large districts have been formed from Gola, the 
“ Ain-i Akbari ” gives it a very inadequate area — only 24,540 
Sighas. The above sub-divisions are taken from a Zillabandi, 
dated as far back as 1119 Fasli, which is in the possessiftn of 
the K&nungoes. It is not easy to discredit this return, and we 
must presume, as is of course highly probable, that the greater 
portion of this modern Gola must have been uncultivated in 
Akbar's time, and that, the Northern and Eastern boundaries 
being undefined, new clearances, as they were made, wero 
added to the original Mahal of Gola ; so that when the Zilla** 
band! was subsequently made, its limits had increased to an 
extent utterly inconsistent with the entry in the “ Ain-i Akbari.” 
The greatjBr portion of Khotar, and parts of Barag&iiw and 
Paw&in, have, therefore, been excluded from^ the Dastur Map, 
as serving to represent more accurately the limits of Gola as 
known in Akbaris time. 

It has been supposed that the first historical mention which 
we have of this remote region is in the “ Akbarndma,” where 
that strange madman, Kumber Diwana, is represented as ex- 
tending his ravages into Kant* Gola, until he was defeated 
by Bukn Khdn; but it was in truth mentioned before this 
period, for it is evident that Gola is meant, when it is stated 
in Ferishta that Hisamul Mulk was, in a.d. 1377, appointed 
to the Government of Oudh, Sambhal, and Korla. His work 
was written subsequent to the ^^Akbamama,” but, in writing of 

* The name of this Mah&l is frequently coupled with Gk)la in old hiiftodeB.' : 
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, pftflt times^ he never aijopts modern territorial divisions, and, 
therefore, there is no reason to suppose that Gola was not in 
, exist^ce in the year mentioned ; — in fact, we have positive 
proof of its existence before that period, for Zl&u'd-din Barn! 
distinctly mentions Gola in the reign of ^i\lau^d-din Ehilji, a.d. 
1296 to 1316. 

We may also be allowed to indulge in the speculation that 
Gola is perhaps mentioned hy Fa-hian (A.n. 399) under the 
name of Ho-li, in the following passage of the French transla- 
tion; — ^‘En passant la riviere Ilfng, et so dirigeant au midi 
Fesprfee de trois yeou yan^ on arrive a un foret nomm^e 

Now, as g is changed by the Chinese traveller into h — as 
in the instance of Gang (the Ganges) into Iloiig,— it would be 
no extravagant supposition to conceive that Gola is represented 
by the forest of Ho-li, notwithstanding that its position is not 
very correctly represented. Indeed, all his bearings between 
the Ganges and Gogra appear to be wrr^iig. 

Gontiyd, USj/ iTtl^ 

The chief manager of a village; a Polel. In some places the 
term is applied only to Brahmans who have the management of 
villages.— Benares and Saugor. 

Gunjaisli, 

A Persian word signifying capacity, and applied in fiscal 
language to the capabilities of a village, particularly with refer- 
ence to a proposed increase of revenue. 

Ghirdachhna, 

Rent-free land given to a spiritual teacher; from Guru, a 
tciacberi aj^d Dachhnd, a fee or homage. 

G^khaf, ^ 

; nie SAine applied to a mortgage ia Bimdelkhand, wMclx is 
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attended with the peculiar condition of leaving the mortgager 
to pay three-fourths of the revenue of the mortgaged land. « 

Gara batai, 

A division of produce previous to the threshing, effected by 
stacking the sheaves in proportionated shares; from a 
sheaf. — ^Eohilkhand. 

Garhiband, 

A description of Maafi tenure in Bundelkhand, by which 
lands arc held on paying a stipulated yearly tribute ; bilt not 
one-fifth the amount which ought to be paid. These favourable 
terns have been made by the Garhibands themselves during the 
imbecile state of the former Government, which had not power 
or force sufiicient to compel them to pay their proper quota. 
On its being demanded, they shut themselves up in their forts-— 
hence the name — and if not the stronger party, were at any 
rate sufficiently powerful to withstand any attack on the part of 
the Government. After standing a siege for weeks, the Govern- 
ment were glad to come to terms, and let them off their revenue 
•for a stipulated yearly sum. The title dates from the first 
advent of the Marathas into Bundellchand, when they found a 
large portion of the lands ceded by Chattarsdl to the Peshwa, 
held by these petty Thakurs, related either by blood, or caste, 
to the numerous local Bajas, then in the country, to whom they 
were bound to pay a light quit-rent, or to perform military 
service when called upon. Some of them were younger branches 
of the reigning family, and others took advantage of the anarchy 
which followed the demise of Govind Pandit, to seize upon . 
adjacent villages, and fortify them. 

When the power of the Mardthas became consolidated, they 
soon perceived that the Garhibands were difficult to deal with in 
every way ; slow and irregular in their payment of reyenm^, ? 
ready to take offence at the slightest insult Vhich tliey ^ght . 
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fancy had been cast on them^ and capable^ from their numerous 
ties of brotherhood and caste, of raising a formidable, and often 
suiocessful^ opposition to the Government, and making common 
cause whenever it* was attempted to coerce even the weakest 
individual of their body. A continual struggle was therefore 
mailitained between the Government and the Garhibands, which 
^neirally ended to the advantage of the latter ; and hence we 
still :l^d them in full occupation of the territory which they 
usurped, and from which they could not be dislodged (Public 

MBS). 

• 

Guzashta dar, 

A ryot who holds his lands by prescriptive right — literally, 
“ from time past/^ az sdl/id-i guzashtah. — W. 

Hal, JU. fT^ 

Literally, the present state. The word is used in revenue 
accounts to represent the existing slate of Collections [chiefly 
those of the current year, as opposed to hakdyd blib, tliose of 
past years]. — See Hal Tauzi\ 

H41S., fTWT 

An instalment of revenue. — Dehli. 

Hdlf, JU. 

The Government assessment. — ^Dehli. 

BAl.tatizi’, jjijy Jlo- 

. uSm ac^imt of Collections for the current period. 

, This woid is also written taujih, in which case it would 
** exammation.” I am unable to say which is correct, both 
in the same technical sense. — B. 
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. Hdr, IT^ 

A sub-division, or part of an estate. In Saugor it means the 
cultivated space immediately round a village, which is quite 
opposed to the meaning it generally bears in the North-West, 
where it is applied to the land most distant from the site of the 
village, i.e, beyond the manjha. In Bundelkhand, and some 
other places, it signifies a tract of land, but the term in. no wajr . 
indicates separate possession of the tract designated. All the 
sharers may hold land in one JIdr. In the first and last sense, 
the word may be supposed to be derived from hdr^ a necklace, a 
chaplet ; in the second, from harndy to tire out. However fanci- 
ful this latter derivation may be, the most unimaginative culti- 
vator in Hindustan will declare that it is so called because both 
bullocks and men get fatigued {har jette) before they reach it. 

Ilazir zamin, flfun; 

The person who becomes security for the appearance of 
another. 

Habubat, 

Articles formerly furnished gratis to me;n in authority, con- 
sisting of sheep, milk, eggs, blankets, hides, etc. The system 
of Habubdt is not yet extinct, where European functionaries are 
negligent in the control of their establishments. 

Had, ^ 

A boundary. 

Hadbandi, 

The settling and demarcation of boundaries. This has been 
most carefully done in the N.W.P. preliminary to ^the late 
Settlement. When they were not pointed out by the pariiW 
concerned, they were adjusted by arbitration. Wherever, dis- 
putes were likely again to arise, it has been* usual to bury 
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imperishable material in^tbe earth, according to the instructions 
of the Hindu lawgiver Manu (Chap. VIII. 249-251). ‘^The 
j^tsons concerned reflecting on the perpetual trespasses com- 
mitted by men here below, through ignorance of boundaries, 
should cause other land-marks to be concealed under ground. 
Large pieces of stone, bones, tails of cows, bran, ashes, potsherds, 
dried cowdung, bricks and tiles, charcoal, pebbles and sand, and 
substances of all sorts which the earth corrodes not, even in a 
long time, should be placed in jars not appearing above ground 
on the common boundary.’^ — Sec also the ^‘Mitdkhshara” on 
the same subject. 

Halbandi, 

Is occasionally used in the sense of Ilalbarar and Halsari, q.v. 
Also a tenure in Ajaon, Sirsawah, and the North Western 
pax'ts of Bareilly, in which a few Bighas are assigned to each 
Asami who has a plough, for the cultivation of cotton and 
Indian corn, for which he pays at the rate of one rupee per 
Bigha : for all other land in his occupation he makes payment 
in kind. 

In Kamdon, Hjlibandi is applied, as Jot is in the plains, to 
signify the quantity of land under cultivation by any party. 

Halka, 

A village circuit. A boundary line which comprises the lands 
and dwellings of a Mauza. The word, in Arabic, literally sig- 
nifies a ring. Halka, says Bo Sacy in a note to his “Excerpta 
ex Abulfeda,” p. 539, “proprie est annulus. Temporibus rc- 
Centioribus Halka dicti sunt milites pretoriani, qui apud Sultanos 
^ASgyptiorum corporis custodioc inserviebant.” 

&lsdri, 

" Sub-division and apportionment of revenue oiv ploughs. The 
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assessment of a certain amount on each plough in a vHlage. 
The word is synonymous with Halbandi and Halbar&r. 

Share or right. — See Hakk Malik&na in the Printed Glossaiy. 
This word enters into the composition of the seven following 
articles. 

Hakk bhent, ^ 

Presents frequently made half-yearly by the Malzu^&rs 
native officers in authority. 

means “ meeting and the presents were made on meet* 
ing the great man who received the rent. 

Hakiyat, 

Right, share, proprietorship. 

Hakk kawaladurj tr*" 

Hakk Hawaladiir, or correctly, Ilakk-i Hawdladdr, is the 
grain given to Shahnas, generally at the rate of a seer and a 
half to every maund. — Rohilkhand. * 

Hal* kamfncMri, 

Hakk siydnehari, 1*8 

Ha^ tkokddri, j*. 

Dues and fees to Kamins, etc., derived, according to old 
custom, from the inhabitants of villages, and varying in every 
Patti, but generally equivalent to about three per cent, on the 
Government revenue. — Ramdon and Qarhwdl. ® , 

Kamin in the plains is applied to village servants, but in 
Kamdon it is used synonymously with Bjirha, to signify a 
superintendent of village management, whose o^ce is il’ the 
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pft of Goyiemment, an^ generally hereditary. Scana bears the 
same meaning in Garhwal. 

Hakk zamfndari, ^ 

A Zamind&r^s proprietary right. 

Hariyanw, 

A division of a crop, in which the ryot retains nine, and the 
Eaminddr receives seven, parts. Tlic word is derived from Har, 
a plough, because the ryot retains a ploughman's share (one- 
eighth) more than the half. 

Harhamesh, fTfTO 

The insertion of this barbarous expression into a grant is 
considered to imply perp(3tuity. The literal meaning of the 
word is every always," i,(\ for ever and ever. 

Hasho minliai, 

That which, after being deducted, is entered in the Hasho 
and excluded from the rent-roll. The term is tlierefore applied 
to rent-free, Nankffir, or other assigned lands. 

<XS>b 

See Bariz for a description of the Hasho. 

Hastotfid, 

The learned translator of the Institutes of Timur says, at 
p. 367, that tho meaning of this expression is not understood 
by him* Jt signifies a calculation on tho data of the present 
^‘is") and past “was"). An estimate of the assets 
qj a ; tract of land^ Also, when corrupted into Hastnabiid, it 
^gldffics a remission granted by Zaminddrs for .the portion of 
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land failing in produce. The meaning of Hast6b]i|d has 
^well explained in the Printed Glossary, under HastabM.* : ' 

Hawaladar, f^TWRpnC 

One employed to protect the grain before it is storrf ; a - 
steward or agent employed for the management of a village ;; 
corrupted by the English into Havildar. — See the Printed. 
Glossary under Huwdluddr and Havild&r. 

Hibadar, 

A possessor of property by deed of gift ; from hibaj a gift. 

Hibanama, ^uljiUb 

A deed of gift. 

Hissadari, 

Co-partnership ; applied to a village in which a number of 
sharers have a proprietary right in the land. From hisaa, a 
share, which has been explained in the Printed Glossary. 

Hissa hakimi, 

The share of produce to which the king, br ruler, is entitled. 

It is needless here to enter on the controversies on this subject, 
respecting the amount, under the oul law, Hindu and Muham^ 
madan, to which he was entitled. It is pretty certain, however, 
that, even in the most favourable periods of Hindu rule, when 
they had to pay twenty other taxes besides that on land, less 
was never taken from the ryots than they are now called upon 
to pay — at least, in these Provinces. 

Hissa hali, ffWT ^ 

A ploughman's share, or wages in kind ; generaUy^aidounting , 
to about one-eighth of the produce. 

‘ p. , 

* In rurneuh it supersedes the Tillage Joma'bandi entirel^.-^. ■ t/' • ' ^ 
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Hissa kasW, fi|WT ^ 

The distribution and apportionment of shares according to 
ftiict genealogical succession. Several collectors, during the 
time of the Settlement, used to make out laborious statements of 
this nature, under a misapprehension of the particular course of 
'enquiry enjoined by Eeg. VII. of 1822, for the purpose of regis- 
iemg and securing the rights of inferior sharers. 


Hissait, 

A shareholder. 

f 



/ 

Inch, 

Security. — Dehli. 



Ikbachhi, 

Distribution of any sum or cess, levied upon all lands at an 
equal rate, — Central Do4b. 

Ikotra or Ekotra, 
Ekatra, 

'y/e 

'A 

xtw 


The sum total.— Bundelkhand. 

It is also applied generally to signify the numeral 101, as 
well as interest at the rate of one per cent, per mensem. 


A tenure in which several persons hold an estate in common, 
each receiving a certain share of the rents, without actual divi- 
sion of the land. — B. 

. The standard Qaz, or yard, of forty-one fingers/ instituted by 
Ahbu:. After much controversy respecting its length, it was 
- Wtlinantarively decl^^ by Qovernment to be thirty-three inches 
■Tto. n. 12 
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long ; and the declaration has been attended with considerable 
convenience to revenue officers, as a bigha measured by this 
yard constitutes exactly five-eighths of an acre. The several 
opinions respecting the length of the Ilahi Qaz, and the means 
instituted for determining the point, will be found given in 
detail in Thomas’s “Prinsep,” Vol. II. p. 88, and the Journal 
of the B.A.S. vol. VII. p. 42. — See Kos and Bigha. 

^Ilakadar, 

The person who enters into engagements at the Settlement.-^ 
See Lumbardar, and Malguzar. 

Inglis, 

A pensioner. 

IstPmal, JUjcu-I 

Custom, usage. This word is employed to denote the peculi- 
arities in the use and pronunciation of Persian "words which 
occur in the official documents of the courts of India. 

** I subjoin a few notes on the lat^mdl i Hind. Those who wish to 
study this important subject, ought to make themselves acquainted 
with the writings of Mfrza Qatfl, entitled 

and ; and a treatise by Anwar 'Ali on the spelling of 

Persian words, entitled Risdlah % Imld i Fdrsl. These works have . 
been lithographed, and are easily obtainable. 

The change in spelling, form, meaning, and construction, which ^p. 
Arabic word, apparently without any reason, undergoes in Persia, OS 
which an Arabic or a Persian word undergoes in Hindustani, is called 
iagarruf. The ta9arrufat of Persian words are included ija thd 
isWmdl i furs^ the usage peculiar to the.il^rsi^na, auid 
the ta9arrufdt of the Hindustani language, and of the Persian written 
in India, in the isti^mdl i hind. A knowledge of ll |0 

latter is of great importance, not only for those who . ^ 
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books written or printedfia India, but also for every Hindustani scholar ; 
for although the Isti’mal i Hind is looked upon with suspicion by 
leahied. natives, we have to bear in mind that its peculiarities are 
adopted,^ and therefore correct. So at least for the Hindu- 
stoni, according to the proverb ^ 

In its relation to Persian the Isti’mal i Hind will, of course, in most 
cases, appear as something faulty ; for the peculiarities may no longer 
be a natural form of development, or a Izli, but the result of 
i^orance, a Lii. Nevertheless, the Isti’mal i Hind is 

1 vieiblh in every Persian book written by Indians, from the works of their 
excellent historians down to a common dinner invitation of 

the daily life. Even the works of a writer like Abulfaszl, ** the great 
Hunshi,” shew traces of it. Hence the truth of Mons. Garcin de 
Tassy’s remark that cv-ery Persian scholar ought to bo acquainted with 
Hindustani. If this be true for the Persian scholar, it is much more 
true for the compiler of a Persian dictionary ; for a good dictionary 
ought to be based upon a thorough knowledge of the language in all 
its forms of development, and must be a history of the language as well 
as a vocabulary. 

** But if we only%understaud by Isti’mal i Hind the influence of the 
Hindi and Hindustani upon the Persian, we would almost identify the 
term with ** the usage of the Persian writers since the establishment 
of the Mogul dynasty.” This would bo wrong; for the Isti’mal i 
Hind includes peculiarities which once belonged to the Persian, as 
spoken in Persia, but which the modern rninf, in the course of its 
: sprogress, has entirely discarded. In early times Persian had become 
. the court language of Turan, and from Tiiran it was carried to India 
by the waves of the Turanian immigrants and invaders. Hence on 
the whole, the Persian of India is Turanian. As Latin in the Middle 
Ages, 60 was the Persian in Turan, and subsequently in India the 
’ langfuage of the learned. The works of tho pre>classical and classical 
;P^iod 8 were studied and imitated, and peculiarities have thus been 
V ' ptesiem^ which have long since disappeared in the Trdnf Persian. 
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The difference between the pre-classical and •the modern Fershm is^ of 
course, not so great as between Latin and any of the Fotnanic Ian* 
guages; because the pre-classical Persian had already attained that 
logical simplicity to which our modern European languages happily , 
tend; and though representing the growth of the Persian language 
during nine centuries, it is scarcely greater than the difference between 
the English of Fletcher and llcaumont and the English of our centurjt^ 
The Persian language has been compared to a bare tree, stripped of <Al 
its leaves. This stripping process, however, is going on in every spoken 
language, and shews that the copious and beautiful forms of languages 
like Sanskrit, Gothic, Greek, and many modern savage languages, are as 
many illogical incumbrances. The sequences of events and the order 
of things which the imitative genius of the modem languages expresses 
by the order of the words, are expressed in the ancient languages by 
the annexation of words and particles rather than by a logical order of 
the words, as if the speaker was afraid that the hearer could only 
understand those ideas for which there was an audible equivalent. 
Whilst many are apt to look upon stripping off the leaves as a matter of 
regret, I would consider it as a step towards delivering the human 
mind from the fetters of form. Perhaps I tread upon contestable 
ground. But a fact remains ; it is this, that of ail nations whose 1^- 
guages are preserved to us, the Persians are the first Arians that pitched 
the tent of speech on the elevated table land of logical thought. 

‘^Simplified, then, as the Persian language is, further change in termi- 
nations being impossible, the growth, as in modern English, is only 
visible in the pronunciation, the spelling and the meanings of worde. 
For the study of this development a comparison of the works of the 
older writers with those of the modem, is essential ; and as the Persian* 
written and studied in India has hitherto been imitating the 
classical and classical Persian of the early invaders, tho importance of ; 
the Isti’mal i Hind is easily recognised. • • r . 

“ The following peculiarities are said by native writers to be COtiunon 
to the Persian of Turdn and India. • 

‘' a. Many words end in the Tdrdnian Persian in whilst 
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rr&nuin.iias a 4 ^ (gdf) ; as 4 ^.^ a kind of partridge, in Tur. ; 
0^^, vnishg, maBk, in Tur. mushk; R tear, in Tdr. 

a drop, in Tur. Similarly, a doctor, 

l^fdonsy, etc., in Tur. with a final kdf. 

*' i. Also in the beginning of certain words : as in Tfir, 

(as every Muhammadan in India pronounces) ; co]:iander 

seed, in Tur. 

**This difierenco between the Turanian df and the Tranian vif 
becomes very apparent in dictionaries arranged according to the first 
and . last letters. Thus in Sururi stands in the ^ ujLll J«a5 

whilst in the Madar in the u-jUI J-oi. 

0 . The Turanian has preserved a clear distinction between the 
and b, when (6, 6) and (u, 1 ), The modern TrAnian 

has only forms (f, u). The words which have a majhul letter 

must bo learned from the dictionaries; Indian Persian grammars specify 
the cases, when the ending ^ is pronounced 

d. The Turanian has in all cases preserved the The 

Tranian has given it up in some, especially after an alif. Thus, forms 
like ^T, etc., are i)ronounccd in Tran 


mUndam, rUndmn, ^Ungdh, haritncM, but in India still mdndam, 
rdndam, etc. 

The Turanian never adopted the interchange of ddl (J) and (/zo7( J). 
' *y. Certain words are peculiar to the Turanians. Examples — he, 
for the rrdnian j\ ; son, for ^ side, for uJjh; yL hiisha^id, 
fot^b^ ; dawn, for evening, for |♦lA ; ijj\ for 

tiytroiher-in-law, yii\^ or sister-in-laic, for y\j>; 

hrother, for ji^y ; mother-in-law, for jjU; 

;father-in-law, for jJj ; lor jj\y ; and to 

sisa/t^h, for to throw the arrow, for 

\j jtj ; to sit, for to rise, for y^^y J 

, (of. Jj; ^ yosterday, forJ^J; c-jT j\y^ to swell '(water), for 
’ Jfpl^ ; Jj, yObii j\y» tojpasi may (day), for 
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to die; for to ehop^ for, r 

jjsij, the same as e.g. I wn fhy zimi- 

fiee; ^*X-S» 1. the , 

same as to put; 2. the same as to leave helkind, e.g. 

jjlt j3 I have left the thing on the shelf where is, 
a Turanian form for ifjJU ; or i^JUJ leave this houi4 

; 3. the same as jit to divorce \ 4. the same as 

^ Jkjl^ ; to leave behind ; etc. 

** Although several of those words do occur in Iranian authors, jret 
wo generally find them used in x)eculiar jdaccs, as in rhyme, wlfero it 
was difficult to avoid them ; or in order to prevent repetitions, etc. 

‘^The following peculiarities appear to be limited to the Persian 
spoken and written in India. 

a» Words have peculiar meanings. Examples — the same as 
satisfied; leavings; absence^ for ; 

JA« misl, a set, the same as a (made up) coat; 

the same as or a sweeper ; bewaf often pro- 
nounced barf ice (for snow) ; jUi^ J, vide Yuli. Diet. ; a flatter- 
ing title applied to cooks, tailors, etc. ; hmip^ for \ 

afternoon; for despairing ; ^ closet^ for 

Kdbul and Persia;'*' the royal exchequer; 

and Cjfi tark, the catch-word at the bottom of the page of a 
manuscript ; vide Vull. Diet. ; vide VulL, also board given 

to a poor student who is to teach children in return ; A;^ 1. a province, 

2. the same as an officer in charge of a province; the 

same as J an officer commanding a troop; videYallfj^ 

s\y£>^ without reasou. 

* Vullera has at least half a dozen blunders in his dictionary, all arising from bis. / 
ignorance of the meaning of this word. Thus, under , in his Cj^rrigenda 11. ^ 
p. 1558, No. 2, in regionc Kashmir , a blunder for C*— ' 

Kashmir and Persia; also sub ■ 

I. p. 578, etc. Now-a-days, in India, means esp. Snghnd,'^ r ^ 
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I* The word ^ is pronounced not ilt. This seems to be the old 
fom -^ still preserved in The Iszafat is pronounced not 

and i in cases of words ending in e g. ^ khanah i man. 
The word ob is pronounced hddshdh, as jb pad in Hind, 

meapd crepitus ventris. Similarly do the Persians use the form jCi (a 
prick to urge on an*elephant), in order to avoid the Hind. jjygXjl which 
sounds, as Hashldi observes, like Other Indian pronunciations 

are-*— palk and palah, for pilh^ an eyelid ; figMny the same 
as 4b, for fughdn; ^l5 for already observed by Abul-Paszl in 
the jfln i Akbarf. Words of the same class as e,g. ^ a mistake, 
a satire, a revelation, exertion, have lost the jazm and 
are pronounced ^af6, hafd with the J>\;^ the accent being on the 
penultima, but sa'l, waJii with the accent on the ultima. 

** e. Peculiar forms lire ^^jb (the first and last 

occur in Abulfaazl), for , JVdJ» fhe ending isk being 

properly restricted to nouns derived from verbs; for 

acidity; (derived from for humanity; 

or a groom, for ; a plural ajinmh, ghosts ; 

a pack of cards, for ; u-ilsi-j for v-Jls"-*, vide VuU. ; 

for 

the ending not leading to an adject, form in s ; Asjii and a 

mongrel; <Ujl< for ^jU : cO S\ for SI ; t>b for jUa 

4]!, a proper noun; 4^ for 4jb ; ^Sb’ for a 

ic^droie, for a fate, for ^or 

and jUsj- for and 

for for for 

a shop; for 4^ for 4.^ a certain dish; 

ifbr pure, , for for for 

Afc. for ^ for j for 

7V. <ii>' In Brords beginning mth I, the Ifadd is often omitted; as 
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lining,* slee^, l:l^\ canvass, 2rjL«l ready, UwiI 

a royal order, a distiller, for jWT,yL«9|, yjUT, U^V| 

j^T. 

e. After a long vowel we often find a vowel elided ; as dfr\n,\ 
for the Irdnian dfarin ; maulwi, for maulawi; 

for dmddagi; f6Mdg\, for pdsMdagi; hhdlgah,^ for 

hhdligah; dzhdan,\ for dzhadan. 

Two Sakins are avoided ; as j\ arjamand, for arjmand, 
g. The Persian letters arc used instead of the Arabic 

C£, -jr> asin^l^, for ; 

v.^'. for L^* ; for for 

for 

“a. The Tashdid of many Arabic words falls away, as C-->ty nawdh 
for nawivdh, an (Indian [N'awub) ; ^ J, pi. an atom^X 

** i. The following pronunciations are very common, though generally 
prohibited in the dictionaries — Jchkdn, autumn, for Wm,dn \ 
dirdz,^ for the Persian dardz, long ; shamhah, and even^Aww- 
JaA,ll Saturday, for shamlih; ^hptddw, and even a well-known 


dish of rice, meat, and spices, for •h paldiv. The modern Persian and 
Turkish have Jh pildw, durwesh,*^ for tdarwUh, a beggar ; 

nimah, salt, for namah; nimktn, adj., for mmakkn; »?/ 


♦ Entered by Vullers as Persian. It is tmlian. 
t So in many Persian Dictionaries viittcn by Indians. 

J There is a curious mistake in Vull. Diet. I. p. 378. Burhkn, whom Vullew - 
copies, has ^ ^ Akiu ; buf TiiUcwdoM" ‘ 

not observe that p and J (^be Indian printer of the Burhkh left out tho 

Tashdid) arc synonymous, reads J for the A. J, a’ld translates cinities \ 
in anteriore capitis ! 

§ Vull. also has dirdz, although Burh6n gives clearlyjLw 
5 Vull. also has panjshamJbah, I. 375, b., and eidishjMah, 11. 

p, 864, whilst in other places he has correctly shambih, ^ r . . 

Y Adopted by some Indian Diets., as the Ghias, on a mist^en etymolo^. ' 
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gawihyBi witness, for 2fl^ guw&h; ^ gwah^ a knot, for girih; 

mw^ptr, wages, for muzd^r; JlcI^ MgUdz^ paper, for Jcdghadt, 

*[% A great number of Arabic words are universally pronounced 

WTon^y in India ; as <ulji qiVah^ a fort, for qaVah; qaidmatf 

the murrection, for qiydmat; ^ulaS qaVah, for qiVah; 'uriLS^ a 

bride, for ^arits ; hijr^ separation, for hajr ; yy Ujz, weakness, for 

*aj% ; \si^j njdf hope, for rajd; Lii Jizd, space, for fazd ; \jj razd* 

Contentment, for rizd ; jeh, a pocket, for jaih : ghaids, 

for ghids, help ; <—> 1 ^ ahahdh, for shlhdh, a meteor ; 'aqmat, 

chastity, toxHqmat; mnuqa\ for rnauqi* ; mamam^ a season, 

for fftamm; hh'mah, a tent, for lliaimah; shujd'at^ 

bravery, for $liajd'at; himdqai^ for liamdqat^ folly; 

qagarf a fault, for qiiqur; 'aqiibat^ for \iqiihaty punishment; 

hashnaty pom^D, for huhnat; jinnaty paradise, for 

jannat. 

Peculiar spellings ; as for for 

for Proper nouns aro often written together, as for 

Similarly, J for J J * 

for <dJ\ for ^ consisting of ; 

for for <-ri/ ttr». 

AiS^ etc. Reversely, UaJU-, \jbyiyij\^y for 

Also, Lyv for happy, for khurram; for 

w. Barbarous forms; as books, for 

JlJl for Jl^l <— mucharrab, greasy; 

. iU as we say, of JBab el Mandeb; firkady 

for (V;.^ he sends ; u-il5 for JiS qufly a lock ; for Aalai ; 

jUi, Hind, jUj, for jUJ.*'— From an Article by 

’Mr. Blqphtijann, on “Contributions to Persian Lexicography/^ in 
J.A.S:B. Yol, XXXYII. Part I. p. 32.~B. 

' V ^ ' * ♦ Thus also in Persian MSS. 
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Itla^ 

The term is applied to the office and records of Dastaks 
(demand, or summons), and Talabana (fees for the service of 
processes). It literally means freeing, liberating; and it is 
therefore difficult to say why it is so applied in revenue accounts . 
except it may be in the sense of forwarding, issuing, striking offi - ‘ 

Itlak navis, ipfhr 

The person who keeps the Dastak accounts. 

Jaedad, , 

J dedad signifies a place ; employment ; also, assets, fundS; 
resources. It signifies likewise the ability of any district or 
province in respect to its revenue ; an assignment on land for 
the maintenance of troops, or of an establishment. 

Jaedud now generally means, at least in Behar, landed pro- 
perty generally, also the crops as they stand. 

Jethra’iyat, 

The head ryot who conducts the village business, and eusts as 
Chaudhari of the village ; from Sanskrit Jes/Uha, eldest, chief. 
The meaning is correctly given in the Printed Glossary. Where 
there is a Mukaddam, the Jeth-ryot lanks below him, and is 
often known by the name of Chukt<ddam ; but it is most usual , 
♦ to consider Mukaddam, Jelli-ryot, Mahtoii, Mukhya, Mahetya, 
and Basit as synonymous terms. 

Jewan* birt, V 

A stipend allowed to the family of an old deceased servant.-— 
Eastern Oudh and Benares. — See Birt. 

tFhansa, Uwj • • 

An assessment formed without specific ground, and only .by ! 

♦ Prom j^wndy to eat, a word of the BhojpSri dial6c4-rB. v ' " ' 
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g^eral estimate.-'Saugor. The word is, perhaps, derived from 
jhonmd, to cozen, to flatter, to deceive. 


Jh^di, 




A clump of grass. It is also applied in Dohli, as Khewat is 
(dsewliere^ to signify the amount due from each sharer in a 
Bhayachara estate. 


First-rate crops. The best crop that a field can produce. 


Jinswar, 

V (A statement) relative to crops. — See Jamabanfli* 


Jiziya^ 

A tax on infidels. Applied in Saugor to a house-tax on the 
inhabitants of towns not engaged in tillage, which is also called 
Pondri, q-v , — See Jazea. 


J61a, <0^ 

A tract of land containing four Ali, or sixteen Bisis. — Garhwil 
and Kamdon. — ScoiBisi. 

“ In Garhwal, as in Kamdon, there are numerous denomina- 
tions of land, but the. Jula was, and is, the chief measure, difler- 
ing in value according to local usage, and the various classes of 
landholders, but in every instance exceeding in quantity one 
Bisi, and measurable by it.” — Garhwdl Settlement Report. 

Jama^ 

The whole; total; revenue generally, and the Government 
demand in particular; amount ^assessed. 

- iJtfma’bandi, 

t; A 'village lent-roU. A statement of the rents fixed on every 
' M the township. In Madras it signifies the annual settle- 
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ment of the revenue, and beajs this meaning in lie Prinf^, 
Glossary. • 

The term is very comprehensive, and, indeed, admits of so 
mny meanings, that it is found to change, so as to accbinmo*^ 
date itself to the prevalent system of revenue managemtot/ 
About Mteen years ago, a Jama’bandi was most commonly knQ'^ 

f ' H or estimate, on which to base an assessment.. It .is 
plied chiefly to the annual rent-roll furnished by the 
accountants. It is also used variously in villages, as 
n Government records. Jinswar Jama’bandi, for instance, 
lya detailed statement of the rent levied upon each Irind 
ui orop. In Brij It is more specially applied to a kind of tenure 
found in parts of that tract.* 


Jama’jharti, 

A statement of receipts and expenditure. Periodical account 
of either cash or grain. — Saugor. 


Jama’ kharch, 

^ Debit and credit. 





Cash account. 


Jama’ wasil baki, ^ 

An account of the revenue of Government, with entries of 
payments and arrears. 

Jamnauta, 15 ^^^ 

Jamnaxitya, ^ 

A certain consideration given to a Z^in, or security ; geni^ 
rally amounting to about five per cent.f 
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J^ainbg, ’ . 

^Transfer of liabilities by mutual consent. A conditional 
mortgage. — ^Benares, Eastern Oudh, and Lower Doab. 

tTambgddr} 

' A person who lends a landed proprietor a sum of money, and 
reooVers that money from the Ryots. — Benares, E, Oudh, and 
Lower Do&b. 


Jarlb, VVvtT 

measuring chain or rope. Before Akbar's time it was a 
rope. He directed it should be made of bamboo with iron joints, 
as the^rope was subject to the influence of the weather. In our 
survey measurements we use a chain. A Jarib contains sixty 
Gaz, or twenty Gathas/and in the standard measurement of the 
Upper Provinces, is equal to five chains of cloven yards, each 
chain being equal to four Gathas. A square of one Jarib is a 
Bigha. Till the new system of survey was established, it was 
usual to measure lands paying revenue to Government with only 
eighteen knots of the Jarib, which was effected by bringing two 
knots over the shojjlder of the measurer to his waist. Rent-free 
land was measured with the entire Jarib of twenty knots. 

A Jarib, in Hebrew and Arabic, signified originally only a 
measure of capacity, equal to four Kafiz, or 384 Mad, and in 
course of time came to signify the portion of land which required 
much to sow it as a Jarib would contain (Asasa-l-lughdt). 
The Patha and Nali of Garhwal and Kam&on have a similar 
origin.~See Bisi. This use of the term must have altered 
before the reign of Timur, for in the Institutes we have the 
ftoilowing injunction, which is evidently the foundation of 
'Aklmr^3»diYisiou of soil into three classes : 






ft 
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jo ^ ^ j r*^ ^ 

‘^ji^ ■ 

Jaziya, 

From the Arabic 1^ subjugation ; conquest ; compensatibn. 
A capitation tax levied by the Muhammadans on their subjects 
of another faith. The correct word is Jizyat, but it seems usual 
in Hindustan to pronounce the word Jazya.— See Jazziah, 
Jezia, and Jaizeyeh in the Printed Glossary. * 

From the passage quoted from the “ A'in-i Akbari,” in the articla 
Altamgha, it appears that the Khalifa Umar laid an annual t«t 
upon every one who was not of the Muhammadan religion. A 
person of high condition paid forty-eight dirhams, one of 
moderate means twenty-four, and one in an inferior station 
twelve dirhams.— Sec » Hcdaya,” Book IX., cap. ii. and viii. 

It does not exactly appear when this tax was instituted in 
India. Tod (“Annals of Rajasthan,” vol. i. p. 403) tbiTika 
it was imposed by Babar in lieu of the Tamgha which he 
solemnly renounced on the field of battle^^ after the victory 
which gave him the crown of India ; but we read of it long 
before this, for as early as the time of Ald-ud-din, only a ’ 
century after the final subjugation of Hindustan, wo find it 
spoken of as an established tax. Thus, in the dialogue recorded 
by Zidu d-din Bami and Ferishta, between that tyrant an^ 
Kazi Mughis-ud-din, we read, “From what description % 
Hindus is it lawful to exact obedience and tribute?” To whiti 
the obsequious Kazi replies, " The Imam Hanif says that the ' 
Jazya, or as heavy a tribute as they can bear, may be imposed 
instead of death on infidels, and it is commanded that the Jaz^a 
and Khiraj be exacted to the uttermost farthing, in Order that 
the punishment may approach as near as^pos^ble to death.” 
“You may perceive,” replied the king, "that, without' risad^g' 
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learned bpoke, I am in the habit of putting in practice that 
which has been enjoined*by the prophet.” 

:But it would appear that up to the time of Firoz Shah, 
Brahmins were exempted from the tax, for in a very interesting 
chapter of ShEuns-i>Sir&j*s work we find that monarch imposing 
it for the first time on this influential class. 

^,^***^ 

i^Lumi ^ id!l J3j^ j^UaLij 

lali ; LT^. ii}y^ 

^ ^ jclamJ ^ 

U>?" /, s.*:-^lAi 

^buAj\ j\ Jj\ j{ (^5^^ ^ ir’?^ 

^ hX^liXj ^ (XubuiJ 

*‘In the time of tlio former Siiltdns certainly the Jazya was 
not taken from tlic tribe of thread-wearers (Brahmins), their 
Jaisya was remitted, and at no time has this tribe ever paid 
, Jazya to any one. Sultan Firoz Shah, by the divine guidance, 
ooUected all the TJlemd and Shaikhs into his darbdr, and repre- 
s^ted to them that this was a common fault into which all his 
predecessors had fallen, being misled by their servants, who were 
negligent and did not inform them of tlio omission, and that 
now as the thread- wearers were tho chief of the infidels, they 
W:et'e the first from whom Jazya should be levied.” 

/ On this occasion, which was so much at variance with his 
'nlual l^irit of conciliation, the Brahmins thronged him in his 
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hunting-palace, and threatened to burn themselves alive before 
him ; and at last were only dissuaded from their purpose by 
the other Hindus of Dehli taking upon themselves to^ pay the 
Jazya of the Brahmins. In his time, the highest class of . 
Hindus was rated at forty, the second at twenty, and the third"^ 
at ten Tankas per head ; and these^ remonstrances had the efteci/^ 
of inducing the king to admit the Brahmins to the favorable 
terms of the lowest class. 

m 

After the death of Batan Chand, the capitation tax was once 
more levied, as it is stated in the Tawarikh-i Muhammad Shahi 
to have been again repealed b}^ Muhammad Shah, at thd inter- 
cession of Maharaja Jay Singh and Girdhar Bahadur, 

Since that period, no Emperor was possessed of sufficient 
authority to enforce the Jazya, and this odious tax became 
extinct for ever ; but not till it had operated as one of the most 
effectual causes of tlie decline of the Muhammadan power, by 
alienating the affections of the Hindu population, which the 
early Moghul Emperors had courted, and in some measure 
obtained. 

Wo again learn that it was enforced with great severity in 
the time of Behlol and Sekander I^odi, which was perhaps no 
inconsiderable cause of tlic facility Avith which the empire was 
wrested from the hands of that family. 

The tax was abolished by Akbar in the ninth year of his 
reign, and was not imposed again till the twenty-second of 
Aurangzeb, who with his wonted intolerance, directed that its 
levy should bo attended with every circumstance of contutn^ly 
which his ingenuity could devise. 

A passage in the Zubdatul Akhb&r&t states that he ordered 
that the Jazya should be brought to the collector by the pay^r 
himself and on foot, and that the collector should sit, ^hile the 
payor stood, the collector should put. his hand over that of the 
payer and lift the money out of it, and that the tax mustjlpi be . 
sent to a collector by a messenger, but brought in The 
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tioli wera to pay the whole year’s tax in one instalment, and 
^e middle classes in two, the poorer in four. The Jazya is 
remitted on conversion to Islam or death. 

* It was at this time that admirable letter is said to have been 
written which is ascribed by Ormc to Jaswant Singh, by Tod 
'to Bana Raj Singh, and by the Mahrattas to Sevaji (Grant Duff, 
yoL i. p. 219, and Elphinstono’s India, vol. ii. p. 458). Stewart 
(Bast. Bengal, p. 308) says that Shaista Khan, in a.d. 1679-80, 
enforced the Jazya in Bengal at the rate of 6J per 1000 on all 
property, and that Christians paid one and a half per cent, 
additional duty on their commerce. The sick, lame, and blind 
were excused. 

. From this period it appears to have been regularly levied, 
aind with particular severity in the time of Farrukhsir (in 
consequence of the aiipqintrncnt of In ay at Ullah as financial 
minister, who had been secretary to the bigoted Aurangzeb), 
until the time of Rafiu’d-darjdt, when the Barha Sayyids 
abolished it, and the Hindus again recovered their conse- 
quence, Rattan Chand, a Hindu, being appointed financial 
minister, and being possessed even of such influence, as to 
be empowered to nominate the Mohamedan Eazis of the Pro- 
vinces.* 

Ktida Bfghd, 

A Bigha measured after a curious fashion in some of the 
Eastern parts of Rohilkhand. The Malguzar measures the 
breadth by the rope, or by the ordinary Kadams (steps), and 
then the cultivator, running by springs as great a space each 
time as he can stretch, measures the length : each spring being 
^tmted half a Kadam. The result is the area. The Bigha of 
mode of measurement varies from S| to 3^ Eachha Bigha. 

"< > Galloway (L^w and Oonstit. of India, p, 27), states this on the authority 

: but Feridita died more than a century before this period. 

V0?L. XI. 


13 
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The meaning of the words is a Bigha measured by leaps, from 
Kudnd, to jump. 

There is another curious Bigha of these parts, measured by 
the paces of a woman eight months gone with child. 

Kos, (j-i/ 

The itinerary measure of India, of which the precise yalue 
has been much disputed, chiefly on account of the difficulties 
which attend the determination of the exact length of the Gaz, 
or yard. The “Ain-i Akbari ” lays down distinctly that the Kos 
consists of 100 cords tandb), each cord of fiO Ga* ; also 

of 400 poles bans), each of 12J Gaz : either of which 

will give to the Kos the length of 5000 Gaz. The following 
particulars relative to the distances between the old Minars, or 
Kos pillars, may be interesting, and may be considered to afford 
an approximately correct means of ascertaining the true stan- 
dard. 

Hoad distance in Direct distance 
English yards. in ditto. 

Octagonal Minar to Nurclah in Delhi . . . 4,513 4,489 

Minar between Nurelah and Sh&purgdrhi 4,554 4,401 


Minar opposite Alipur 4,532 4,379 

Minar opposite Siraspur *4,579 4,573 

Buins of Minar opposite to Shalimar. , . . . . 4,610 4,591 

Average 4,558 4,487 


Length of the Kos = 2 miles 4 furlongs 158 yards. 

It is important to observe that the length of the Ilahi Gaz 
deduced from these measurements is 32-1-^^ inches, showing 
how very nearly correct is the length of 33 inches assumed by 
the British Government (See Ilahi Gaz). 

The measurements taken to the South of Dohli, between the 
Minars in the Muttra district, closely correspond. Out <jf twelve 
distances it is found that eight give 2 m. 4 fur. 19 p. lyard, 
three give 2 m. 4 fur. 25 p. 3 yards, and one gives 2 mi 4£iur. 
38 p, 2 yards. 
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It muj. be proper to remark that it is frequently supposed 
that the Minars are set up every two Eos, and that the Eos con- 
tained 2,690 yards ; but the ‘‘Ain-i Akbari appears sufficiently 
eRplicit on the point. The same work gives the values of the 
local Eos. It says, the Guzerat Eos is the greatest distance at 
which the ordinary lowing of a cow can be heard, which is 
determined to be 50 J&ribs, or 15,000 Gaz. This Eos resembles 
the Chinese lih, ix. the distance which can be attained by a 
man’s voice exerted in a plain surface, and in calm weather. 
Another in Bengal is estimated by plucking a green leaf, and 
walkirilgf with it till it is dry. Another is measured by a hundred 
steps made by a woman carrying a jar of water on her head, and 
a child in her arms. All these are very indefinite standards. 

The same may be remarked of the Oriental mil, as well as 
the European mile and league. The two foraier evidently 
derive their name from the Eoraan milUare, and the difference 
of their value in different places proven that the mere name was 
borrowed, without any reference to its etymological signification. 
According to the “Eamoos,” the Oriental mil is a lax and 
vague measure, but it has been considered by Dr. Lee to be to 
the English one, as 139 to 112. 

Eos is an Indian word; the equivalent word in Persian is 
Earoh, the same as the Sanskrit Krosa, of which four go to the 
yojan ; about the precise value of which different opinions are 
held. Bopp (‘‘Nalus,” p, 213) says it is equal to eight Englisli 
miles. Professor Wilson Sanskrit Dictionary,” p, 689) esti- 
mates it at nine miles, and says other computations make it 
about five miles, or even no more than four miles and a half, 
and, in his commentary on the Chinese travels, estimates it 
at no higher than four. But these travels enable us to fix the 
distance jvith tolerable precision. By following Fa-Hian’s route 
between places of which the identity is beyond question, as 
between Muttra and Eanouj, and between Patna and Benares, 
we find the yojan in his time to be as nearly as possible seven 
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English miles ; and this agrees much better with what we find 
the yojan to be, if we resolve it into its component parts. Eight 
barley-corns equal a finger, twenty-four fingers equal a Dand» 
one thousand Dands equal one Krosa, and four Krosa one Yojan. 
Now, estimating the fingers’ breadth at eight barley-corns, this 
makes the yojan equal to six miles, one hundred and six yards 
and two feet.* 

Kror, 

Ten millions. The names of the higher numbers are thus 
given in the “ Ziibdatu’l Kawdnin.” 100 Kror = 1 Arab! 100 
Arab = 1 Kharab. 100 Kharab=l Nil. 100 Nil = 1 Padam. 
100Padam=l Sankh. 100 Sankh = 1 Aid. 100Ald=lAnk 
100Ank = lPadhd. 

Tlie three last names are rarely met with in other account 
books, but Colebrooko (Hindu Algebra, p. 4) assigns names to 
seventeen orders of superior units in the decimal scale, ending 
with Parardha. In one work, the name of which I cannot now 

* In Bolitlingk and lloth two definitions arc given. One 18 = 1000 

= 4000 haslas=J yojana; the other =2000 dandfis = 8000 hastas, but still =J yojaiia, 
showing that the values of the danda and hasta were urdelk-ed. 

The actual kos of the present day in India is equ-d to two English miles in most 
places, but in the Punjab it is seldom more than a mile and a half oi a mile and one- 
third. The further oast the longer the kos, so that in Bengal it exceeds two miles ; 
and I am told that in Bundelkhand it is as mui-b as four miles. In Bahkr and 
Gorakhpur, and many other parts of India, there is also a kuchk kos, w'hich is not 
much more than a mile, and sometimes even less. 

The calculatioiLs in the text are not exact. The table should stand apparently*— 


8 barley-corns = 1 finger. 

6 fingers ...... = 1 hasta or hand (which is omitted in the text), 

4 hastas = 1 dapda or rod. 

1000 dan()as = 1 kos. 

4 kos = 1 yojan. , 


The other computation makes 8 hastas = 1 dapdfi. It is probable that the lower 
amount of 4 hastas to the dapda represents the kachk kos so prevalent in India, and 
the larger, the pakkk or official kos. The ^me double s^^tem of pakk& and kachk 
pervades all the weights and measures of India. — 
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remember^ the grades in the ascending scale are carried much 
higher, and the names differ in some respects from those of 
Oolebrooke. Thus 100 Sankh = l TJdpada. 100 TJdpadarz 
1 Maha TJdpada. 100 Maha TJdpada = 1 Jald. 100 Jaldz= 
i Madh. 100 Madhz=l Parardha. 100 Parfi,rdha = l Ant. 
100 Ant z= 1 Maha-ant. 100 Maha-ant = 1 Shisht. 100 Shisht 
= 1 Singhar. 100 Singhar = l Maha-singhar. 100 Maha- 
smghar=:l Adant-singhar, which in numerals amounts to 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,009,000. But 
it is evident that this advance should have been made by tens, 
and ndt by hundreds ; by which the numerals would be reduced 
to twenty-four places — 100,000,000,000,000,000,090,000. This 
luxury of names for numbers is without example^ in any other 
language, ancient or modern, and implies a familiarity with 
their classification, according to the decimal scale which could 
only arise from some very perfect system of numeration ; at a 
period, moreover, when the most scientific people of the Western 
world were incapable by any refinement of arithmetical notation 
of expressing numbers beyond one hundred millions. — See Ene. 
Metrop.” Arithmetic (12), and “Vishnu Purana,’' p. 6dl. 

Karori, * 

When Akbar introduced his revenue reforms, he appointed 
a collector for every Kavori of Dams {i.e, 2,50,000 Rs.) whom 
he designated by the title of Amil, or Arailguzar, and to that 
functionary the instructions are directed in the “ Ain-i Akbari,’’ 
the designation of Karori being of subsequent introduction. 
This sum, which was placed under his management, agrees with 
the amount at present established under the resolutions of 
Government, dated 30th October, 1837, as that which should 
form thp charge of a Tahsildar. 

A Karori, however, on his first appointment had somewhat 
more power than is invested in our Tahsildars. He received 
eight per cent, on the amount of his collections, besides per- 
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quisites : he was directed to see that l^nds were not suffered to 
fall out of cultivation ; to scrutinise the rent-free grants ; to 
report upon the condition of the J&girdars^ and of the subjects 
generally in his neighbourhood; to forward an account of all 
remarkable, occurrences ; and to perform the duties of kotwal, if 
none were appointed within his jurisdiction ; and whenever, on 
account of drought or other calamity, he thought it advisable to 
depute any one for local enquiries, he could avail himself of the 
services of the Amin of the Subah. This system lasted till 
A.D. 1639, in the reign of the Emperor Shah Jah&n, when his 
minister, Isldin Khan, deputed a separate Amin to every 
Parganah for the purpose of fixing the Jama, and the Karoff 
was left in charge of the collections, to which the duties of 
Faujdar were added, with an allowance of ten per cent, on 
the collections. But it was found that the powers of the 
Faujdar and Karori were too great to be united in one person, 
and to check the abuses which began to be prevalent, Rai 
K&y&n Jiswant Bam, the Peshkar of Islam Khan, suspended 
for a time the power of the Karoris, and appointed subordinate 
collectors for each village, who were ordered to take exact 
account of the collections of the Karoris, am^ the purposes to 
which they had been applied, to check all the fraudulent 
exactions of wliich they and their dependents had been guilty, 
and to resume all the extra cesses which they had illegally 
demanded from the people. 

When that excellent minister Sa^dullah Khan ^succeeded 
Islam Khan, he combined the duties of Amin and Faujdar in 
one person, and appointed him superintendent of a Ghakla of 
several Farganahs (see Ghakla) ; and placing the Karof i entirely 
under his orders, established five per cent, on the collections 
as the amount of the Karori ’s allowance, and of this, one per 
cent, was subsequently deducted. The business of assessment 
and settlement was left entirely to the Aiqin — ^with that, fhe 
Karori had no concern, but it was his business to encourage 
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agriculture, to make advances, station watchmen over the ripen- 
ing crops, and report when any indulgence and leniency appeared 
expedient. 

This system lasted during the time of Aurangzeb, and till the 
dissolution of the empire. 

The following extract, taken from the patent of the Amin- 
Faujdar, written at the beginning of last century (the title 
proves that the document is subsequent to Auran- 
E^’s reign), will show how much the power of the Kayori 
had declined since his original appointment. 

<0 ^ JU. ^ 

\J\ b\^ssi{j bUy 

jfj\ ^bkJb^ (Jbj (Jj>^ 

jcXi 

# ♦ 

(J^ ) 

♦ The la|cabs or titles of hoBOur of tlie six greatest Muglial Emperors ajre as 
follows ; — 


Babab 

.A.D. 1626 

■■■ 

... Firdans Makfini. 

IPfjrpfyi'jy ,, , 

1530 

"It. T 1 •• • 

... Jinnat Asthni. 

Axbab 

1656 

- 

... ’Arsh Ashyknf. 

Jahanoib... 


^ - 

... Jiiinat Makkni, 

Sa^HJAlIAN 

« 



... Firdaus Ashy&nf. 

Avbabozbb 



... Khuld Mak&ni. 


Hiey are always mentiqped after death by these titles in official and literary dooii^ 
menis^-^^e J.A.S.B. Vol. XXXVII. Part I. p. 39.^B. 
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jlj ^Lfk^Vi/v jya^ tX*Mj \j ^^iuLt ^ iXm» «XJb\^£^ s£J!2(/^ 

(X^lj ^j^tSuiOSJ iX^j ^ J V.^ 

«Al»^ Ij^ <0 jj ^ j| 

JoUj JUsJLs 

“And as to the money which is still owing by the ryoj;s 
from the forty-second year of his late majesty’s reign, the 
Karori is charged to collect at every harvest five per cent, in 
excess of the present jama’, according to assessment until the 
whole be collected ; and the sums which were allowed to the 
ryots under the head of “tak&vi” in the past year are to be 
realised, together with the arrears of the said year, at the first 
audit. In case of negligence he will be held responsible, and 
let him beware of venturing to collect any sum on account 
of village expenses, or under any head prohibited by the 
government.” . . • 

“And according to the established rule the Karori may keep 
back one per cent, as his hakku’l tahsil {Le. his fco or allowance 
for collecting) but must enter it in his accounts under the head 
of jama’, and credit will be allowed him subsequently to that 
extent; and the rest that he shall collect under his majesty’s 
warrant under the heads of tak^-vi and arrears is granted to him 
as salary ; if it do not amount to what he is entitled to, he may 
make good the deficiency out of the collections for the current 
year.”* 

Kachwdnsi, 

The twentieth part of a Tiswansi, of which twenty go to a 

* Tho second passage I have translated freoly, as it appears to have been indirectly 
copied or carelessly worded by the original scribe, or both. I think, howeyer, I have 
sncceeded in catching the general import. The document itself is not in my posses- 
sion, and no clue to its whereabouts is given by the author. — B. 
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Biswansi. The twentieth part of a Kachwdnsi is an Unwdnsi, 
or Nanw&nsi. The word Kachwdnsi is rarely used in account 
books ; the more usual denomination is Pitwansi. But it must 
be confessed that great difference of opinion prevails respecting 
these fractions. It is even sometimes stated that a Kachwdnsi 
is the twentieth part of a Biswansi, but as these denominations 
were, even under native governments, rarely used in practice, 
and are now less used than ever, it is a matter of little conse- 
quence what precise value is attached to them. 

Sirk^r, 

This word is more correctly spelt Sirkdr, but is more familiar 
to Europeans as Circar, in consequence, perhaps, bf the geogra- 
phical division of the Northern Sirkars being so written. In 
other parts of this Supplement it will appear as Sirkdr. 

A Sirkdr is a sub-division of a Siibali. The North Western 
Provinces, excluding the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, com- 
prise no complete Siibah, but only portions of the four Subahs 
of Agra, Allahabad, Dehli and Oudh. Each Siibah is divided 
into a certain number of Sirkars, and each Sirkdr into Par- 
ganahs or Mehals (which arc used as equivalent expressions), 
and the Parganahs again are aggregated into Dastiirs or districts ; 
and as the Parganahs of the same Dastur are of course always 
contiguous, the Dastur statement in old registers, if copied with 
any regard to correctness, frequently forms a very important 
means of the verification of doubtful names. 

Sdbah is an Arabic word, signifying a heap of money, or a 
granary. Sirkdr is literally a chief, a supervisor. Dastur 
besides signifying a rule is also a minister, a munshi ; Parganah 
means tax-paying land : 

It is strange that the “Burh&n-i K&ti’,” while giving this 
Hindt^tani meaning, does not speak of it also as a snb-division 
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of a province, for it is so given in the older lexicons, as for 
instance in the Farhang-i Jahangiri and though it is omitted 
in the Farhang-i Ibrahimi,” the word was undoubtedly in use in , 
the time of that compilation, being not only found in the almost 
contemporary memoirs of Baber, but in the “ Tabak5t-i N&sirl/* 
and the “Fatuhat-i Firozshahi” (in which we find that about 
A.n. 1350, there were fifty-two imperial Parganahs in the 
Doab), and even on an inscription dated a.d. 1210, discovered 
at Piplianagar in Bhopal (“ Jour. A.S. Bengal,** Vol. V. p. 377), 
The other words do not appear to have been in use till intro- 
duced by the IMoghuls, nor do any of them appear to be used 
in similar senses in foreign countries, except Sirk&r, which is 
stated in the Chiragh-i Hidayat** to be used in Western Asia 
also, in the sense of a territorial sub-division, the authority 
quoted being the translation of the ‘^Mujalis-ul Nufais.** 

The words used before Akbar's time to represent tracts of 
country larger than a Parganah, wore Shakk JU>, Khitta 
*Ar8a Didr Vildyat and Iktd* but the 

latter was generally, though not always, applied when tho land 
was assigned for the support of the nobility, or their contingents, 
and the presiding officer was called Mukta of Iktadar. Thus, 
in the early historical writers before the close of the fourteenth 
century, we find Shakk-i Sdmdnah, Khitta-i Oudh, Arsa-i 
Gkjrakhpur (this term is rarely used for any other tract), Diar-i 
Lakhnauti, Vildyat-i Mian Dodb, and Ikta*-i Karrd, 

Between Sirkdr and Duslur there appears a connexion ; one 
meaning chief, and the other minister; between Subah and 
Parganah a connexion may also be traced ; one being a large, 
the other a small collection ; but whether the words were chosen 
with reference to this connexion may be doubted. 

The title of Subahdar, or lord of the Subah, is long, subse- 
quent to Akbar*s time. Sipdhsdlar was then the only designa- 
tion of the Emperor’s Viceroy in each Subah.^ 

I have endeavoured to restore the Sirkdrs, Dastdrs, and 
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Parganahs as they stood in the time of the Emperor Akbar. 
'The copies of the “Ain-i Akbari” vary so much, and such ignor- 
ance is frequently exhibited by the transcribers, that to verify 
the names of Parganahs has been a work of great labour, which 
is by no means to be estimated by the ease with which the eye 
runs over a coloured map. 

V' The Parganahs which retain their own names have frequently 
occasioned as much doubt as those which have undergone a com- 
plete change. The annoyance may be easily estimated by those 
who know what various phases Oriental alphabets can assume; 
and tfiose who do not, may be convinced by learning that in a 
single Sirkdr one copy presents you with such complete disguises 
: and metamorphoses as Kathal for Kampil, Sanani for Patiali, 
and Saniwarbarka for Saurakh; and the difficulty does not 
cease when, after frequent conjectures and comparisons, the 
name has been verified ; for the adjustment of areas to meet those 
represented in the ‘‘Ain-i Akbari,’’ has frequently been the 
SQtirce of much perplexity. But it is in separating the Sirkdrs 
into Dasturs that the ignorance of the copyists has been chiefly 
exhibited, for all the Parganahs are frequently mixed together, 
aS'^if there were ^o meaning at all attached to Dastur. It has 
been therefore thought proper to explain in some detail the 
principle of the construction of the map, premising that several 
‘ copies of the “ Ain-i Akbari” have been consulted for the occa- 
sion. — See Dastur. 

Explanation of the System adopted in the Arrange- 
ment OF the Maps. 

Should it be desired to ascertain the position and names of 
the Parganahs as at present constituted, they may be learnt by 
referring to the Modern Ethnographical Map, which has been 
drawn up for* the purpose of illustrating several articles in this 
Supplement.* 

* The Maps will be found in the fold of Vol. 1. 
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An endeavour has also been made to represent the state of 
Zamindari possession in the time of AKbar — ^but in comparing 
the difference of colour in the modern and ancient map^ it is not 
to be inferred that it is entirely occasioned by change of posr 
session. There is reason to apprehend, as Abul Fazl generally 
enters only one tribe as in possession of the Parganah Zamin- 
dari, and seldom more than two, that he has only mentioned 
those which had a predominance or clear majority; omitting 
all consideration of the others, whoso number was inferior: 
now, the map of modem possession has been drawn out with a 
view of shewing as far as the scale would admit, all tribes of im- 
portance, so that if one particular class is found in possession of 
but a small part of a Parganah, it has been entered under its 
appropriate colour. As even in the same Parganah, the villages 
of each tribe are much intermixed, the colours of course repre- 
sent the proportions, and not the positions, of each.* 

The boundaries of the old Sirkdrs appear for the most port 
well rounded off and defined. There are some which are some- 
what doubtful, as will be seen by referring to the articles Bhat- 
tiana, Budhganga, Dos, and Ghora. There is only one which 
appears to require notice in this place. 

It will be observed from an inspection of the map of Sirk&rs 
and Dasttirs, that the Parganahs of Sirkdrs Ghdzipur and 
Jaunpur are strangely locked into each other near the confluence 
of the Gunti and Ganges. The fact of Sayyidpur Namdi being 
in the old registers entered in the Sirkdr of Ghdzipur, while 
Bhitari, which is between Sayyidpur and Ghaziptir, is entered 
in the Sirkdr of Jaimpiir, would seem to show that the proper 
reading is Sayyidpur Bhitari, and that Bhitari has been entered 
separately by mistake; but Sayyidpur used formerly to be 
called Namdi; so that solution does not help us^ The /act is, 

* The original maps were on a large and legible scale ; but it was foimd necessary 
to reduce them for the press ; which could not, of course, bo accomplished without 
throwing many of the limited tribes into the miscellaneotta colours. 
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that Sayyidpur and Bhitari, which habit induces us now to 
couplo together^ were originally two distinct Parganahs, and in 
two different Sirk&rs; nor wore they regarded in any other light 
than as two distinct Parganahs, till they were given in Jdgir to 
Babu XJsan Singh, from which time as they were held under 
one Sanad (see the ''Balwant-nama”), they began to be spoken 
of as one Parganah, and are so entered in the Regulation of 
1795. In the Parwanah appointing Shaikh Abdullah Amil 
of Ghazipur, amongst the twenty-two Parganahs mentioned in 
his Sanad, Sayyidpur and Bhitari arc given separately; and 
this cftnsidcration throws much suspicion upon the Zamindari 
Sanad given in the Azimgarh Settlement Report, printed in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society’’ for 1838, and which might 
otherwise have been of some service in unm veiling the difficulty. 
Sayyidpdr and Bhitari are written together in the Persian 
Ziman, and (though they certainly appear to be enumerated as 
two) yet they occur without the intervention of the word Par- 
ganah ; and in a manuscript copy of the Sanad, the entry of 
Sayyidpur Bhitari as one Parganah is bej-^ond question. The 
same is observable in Kauria Tilhani. Now, these are modern 
combkiations, and could scarcely have been used in the fourth 
year of Jahangir, within twenty years after the compilation of 
the “ Ain-i Akbari,” where they are entered with such marked 
distinction. Kauria and Tilhani being in all respects separate 
Parganahs ; and Sayyidpur and Bhitari not only separate Par- 
ganahs, but in two different Sirkars. The entry of Maun&t and 
Bhanjan as two separate Parganahs in the same Sanad, which 
are entered simply as Slau in the x^Lin-i Akbari ” is also sus- 
picious. These considerations, coupled with the loose wording 
of the document, lead us to put little faith in it as evidence 
respecl/iiig the mode in which Sayyidpur and Bhitari were 
entered at an early period in the imperial records, and justify 
‘ the implication conveyed in that report, that the document is 
not authentic. 
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We must, therefore, notwithstanding the irregular appearance 
which this part of the map presents, consider that the en^es 
are correct, and that the division was intenti(mal. 
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PART IV. 

TERMS ILLUSTRATIVE OF RURAL LIFE. 


[Under this head I have thrown together all words which do 
not properly fall under the three preceding heads. This 
Part therefore is a very heterogeneous one. N*ames of trees 
and plants, rustic tools and implements, descriptions of soil 
when they have reference merely to agriculture and not to 
revenue pui’poses, and many other matters are here 
included. — B.] 

Abdd, 

Literally, as stated in the printed Glossary, ‘‘abode, resi- 
dence;” but more frequently used in the N.W. Provinces, as 
cultivated, flourisliing, populous. 

^baddn is used in the same, but, as the “Farhang-i Ra- 
shid!” observes, in a somewhat intensive sense. — Abaddni 
signifies prosperity, population. — Abadkar is a settler on waste 
land. 

Ab&d is frequently used in combination with a proper name 
to denote a city, as Ilaidar-abad, Shahjahan-abdd. When used 
in construction with a Hindu name or vocable, it generally 
denotes that the termination has been changed from bds 
to Kh&d. Thus the Brahminab&d, mentioned in the 

“ Chachnama,” and “ Tuhfatul Kiram,” was originally Brah- 
minbas, or Baman^s. — See Harbong ka Raj. 
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Abpishi, 

Irrigation of fiolds, from P. c— M water, and to 

sprinkle. 

Abf, 

Irrigated land; from c-^T water. The word, though of* 
general application, is more exclusively applied in Central Do&b 
to land irrigated from tanks, jhils, and streams. As the supply 
of water is generally precarious, the i*ent paid for such land is 
about one-half of that which is paid for land irrigated from 
wells.— See Chdhi, Part III. 

Abij, ^31 

Grain that docs not germinate ; the same as Nirbij. From 
a, or nir, priv. and bij seed.* 

Adhikari, 

Proprietor ; holder of a right or privilege. 

Agal, jfT 

A long and heavy piece of wood to which the hill-men tie 
their bufialoes. The Ghikar, or grazing-tax, q.v. was formerly 
levied ‘‘ fi &gal,” or so much per log. — E. add. 

Agar, ^ 

Aloe wood; lignum aloes (Aquilaria agallochay Boxb.)* It 
emits a pleasant odour when burnt, and forms one of the chief 
ingredients of native pastils. 


• • A distinction is somctinies drawn between these two word^, Abij being nsed 
to signify grain which has been produced in a withered and worthless state in tiie ear, 
while Niibij implies that which, though produced healthy, has been suhseqiien^y 
destroyed by weevil or damp, etc. — B. 
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. Agar, , jfr 

A salt pit. Ahari is the name of the small compartment 
within it. 

' . It is stated by some authorities that this word is the origin of 
the name of the imperial city of Agra, and from the brackish 
nature of the soil and water, there is no imi)robability in the 
statement ; but Ni^mat ullah, in his History of the Afghans, 
gives a very diflferent account. ITe says that Sulldn Sikandar 
Lodi, after getting on board a boat at Matliura (Muttra), asked 

' bis steerer which of the two heights before them was fittest for 
building. On which the steersman replied, “That which is 
a-head (Agra) is the best.’’ At this the Siiltfi-n smiled and said,. 
“ The name of this town, then, w'hich 1 design to build, shall be 
Agra.” This must be altogether an imaginary dialogue ; besides 
which, it is not likely the steersman would speak Sanskrit to the 
Emperor. It is evident, moreover, that Sikandar was not the 
founder of Agra, as is generally reported, though he may have 
bhUt the fort of Badalgarli ; for the capture of it is celebrated in 
the verses of a Ghazni poet in the time of Masa'ud, the son of 
Ibrahim, the grandson of the great Mahmiid ; and it is even 
acknowledged toJiave been an old ciiy before the time of the 
Afghans, in the autobiography of Jahangir, whose veracity need 
not bo impeached in passages wlujrc he has no occasion to indulge 
in the “Ercles’ vein” respecting the achievements of himself or 
his ancestors. There is in Kcrislda mention of the conquests 
made in India during the reign of Masa’ud. 

“ In his reign Hajib Toghantagin proceeded in command of 
©n army towards Hindustan, and being appointed Governor 
of Lahord, crossed the Ganges, and carried his conquests further 
than any Mussulman had hitherto done, except the Emperor 
MahmM. Like him he plundered many rich cities and temples 
6f their wealth, and returned in triumph to Lahore, which now 
became in some mq^sure the capital of the Empire.” — ^Briggs* 
Feriahta. 
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^gari, 

A manufacturer of salt. See Agar. 

Agaya, 

A disease which affects rice, in which the whole plant is dried 
and burnt up, from Ag t fire. See Khaira. — E. 

Also in Bah dr, the lemon-scented grass {audropogon muri- 
catiim') which is used as a specific in some diseases of cattle^ 
such as goti or sniall-pox. — B. 

Agaun(i,,._ . . 

The top of the sugar-cane cut up for seed; in distinction 
to Bel ka by, in which the whole cane is cut up into six or 
seven pieces. The division of the cane is much more minute in 
some places. Pat comprises the leaves at the top. Ag, Agdo, 
Agaiira, Agin, and Gaundi are the names given to a few inches 
below the Pat. Kancha, called also Gulli, Pahva, and Phungi, 
consists of about a foot below the Ag, and is chiefly used for 
seed. The rest of the cane is called Gande, Gaiidd and Gannd. 

Agor, 

Agor, or Agoraiya, is a man appointed to keep watch over 
crops ; from agorna to watch. The term is used chiefly in 
Benares, rarely in the North West. 

Agwdr, wnr 

The portion of corn set apart for village servants , so called 
because it is (age) ^ \ — the first thing to be taken from the 
heap. In the East, it is used to signify the perquisites of 
ploughmen in kind. See Jeora and Thdpa. 

Agwdsi, 

The body of the ploughshare.— Eastern Oudh. 
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■^ar, . ' ybT ^sai[K 

Alari, 

A small pond ; smaller than a Pokhar and Talu, and larger 
than a Talaya and Marti. These two last words are chiefly in 
use to the Eastward. In Dehli, and the neighbourhood, Johar 
is a large pond, Jhari is a middling sized one, and Let* is a small 
one, more resembling a puddle. Thus, Let pdni barsd means, 
“It has rained but little.” Higher proportions are indicated by 
^Kunr pdni Sarsd, “ It has rained a furrow full ; ” Kidrz bhdr^ 
“ To •the extent of the bed of a garden ; ” Naka tor pdni barsd, 
“It has rained enough to break the embankments.” 

Taldo in. Dehli is applied generally only to such tanks as are 
lined with masonry. 

In the Doab and Tlohilkhand, the words more generally 
known are, Sagar, Talao, Pokhar, Dabrd, And, Liwdr, Talari, 
and Garhaiya, or Garhcla — Hiigar being the largest. 

Ahar is also a salt-pit, a trough for watering cattle, a drain. 

— E, 

In Amritsar the large pools which abound inside the city 
walls t are called ddh, probably meaning “ depressions,” from 
ddbnd, to press down. Another u ord used for a natural lake 
(taldo being often artificial) is sar, which forms the last 
member of the word Amritsar( = the lake of nectar). A pretty 
couplet, sometimes quoted in the Panjab, runs — 

iftTT ^ w’c \ 

“ Love not the swan, o lake, for he feeds and flies away ; 

Give to tho lotus thy love, tho’ he witlicr and die, he will stay.’' 

• probably from le^nd, to lio down, to be flat. — B. 

t I oug^ht, perhaps, to have written “ abounded,” because I believe they are now 
nearly all drained off. At least, tbc authorities were at work on them so long ago aa 
I860.— B. 
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AhM, l5-Jbl 

A person appointed to watch tho grain when it is ripe, and 
see that none of it is carried away before the demand is paid. 
The word is Hindi. 

Aindan, 

From Ain a law, and ddnistaii J to know ; a man 
who practises on tho simplicity of his neighbours by his know- 
ledge of the regulations of Government. 

1 

Aiwara, 

A cow-shed in tho middle of a jungle, according to tho Gha- 
ribu'l-lughat of Khan Arza. The “ TuhfatuT-lughdt’’ does 
not notice it. — E. 

The common words are Arar ^TfT^and Bathan q.v. — B. 

AjmM, 

Parsley (Apium involucratum) , 

Ajwam, 

{Lignsticum ajoxcan^ Roxb.). Aniseed. 

A'k, C/T 

Gigantic swallow- wort (Aschpias giganten). It is a common 
shrub all over Upper India, and is celebrated in the T&lif-i 
sharif for its many valuable properties. It is of high repute 
amongst the Indian practitioners, and at one time much 
attracted the notice of European physicians. Tho plant is 
more commonly known under the name of Maddr. 

Ak is also a sprout of sugar cane. ^ , 

Akaia, 

One of the sacks or baskets of a pannier. 
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Akan, 

Grass and weeds collected from a ploughed field. — See Godhar. ’ 
>'k&s bel, 

The air creeper (Cusciita roflexa ?), It has no root, or leaves, 
but grows luxuriantly on the tops of trees. It is from this cir- 
cumstance that the name is derived — Akas meaning in 
Hindi, the sky, the atmosphere. It is also called 
Amar baumid, or the undying creeper, and under this name is 
much used in native medicine as a remedy for rheumatism, and 
in alchemy is considered very efficacious as a transmuter of 
metals. It is supposed by Hindus that the man who finds its 
root wiU become rich. 

Akh&, • 

A pair of grain bags used as a pannier. 

Akor, 

A bribe. Hence it is applied in the North-West to the 
coaxing a cow or buffalo, which has lost its calf, to eat grain. 
The same proedfes is called Toria in Benares, 

Akor, or Kor, as it is sometimes pronounced, is also applied to 
the food which a labourer cats in the intcrvtils of work in the 
open field. 

Akra, ]/\ 

A grasB, or vetch, which grows in fields under spring-crop, 
creeping round the stem of the young plant, and checking its 
growth (Vida sativa). Akra, or Ankri, as it is often called, is 
something like the Masur, and it is used as fodder for cattle. 

■ A'l, ' JT ^ 

The Morinda ctlri/oUa. Its roots give a permanent red dye 
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to the well-known Kharud cotton cloth. It is said in the 
Mu’41aj&t-i-D&rd Shikohi to be the samtf as Monjit ; but the 
latter is the Ruhia tinctorumy or, perhaps, more correctly, the 
Ruhia cordifolia. The plant, which is very hardy and rarely 
ever affected by drought, is generally considered not to be pro- 
ductive till the third year of its growth. It is cultivated in 
several provinces of India. In the Peninsula, the best quality 
comes from Maisur. In the North-West Provinces, the A1 of 
Hatt& and Bundelkhand is the most prized; and the chief 
emporium of its sale is Miisdnagar in the Doab. It is grown 
only in Mdr and Kdbar soils, and, when ripe, is dug out of 
the ground with narrow pickaxes ; every care being taken 
to prevent the small roots sustaining injury, from the bark 
of which the most valuable poi’tion of tlie dye is extracted. 
It is not an exhausting crop, and is usually followed by 
gram. 

A1 is also sometimes used in the North-West for a P&na^ or 
division of a village. 

Wet ; moist ;* land saturated with water, especially with rain 
water. This is the correct word, but it is provlncially pronounced 
Al, Ahal, All, and Ael. — E. Also in the Eastern districts for 
the ridge separating fields, especially in land irrigated from 
tanks, or which depends on rain water for its moisture. It is 
sometimes written ail, and under the forms ahal and ali is 

occasionally, though incorrectly, applied to the fields them- 
selves. — 

Almari, 

A chest of drawers ; a book-case. The word is derived ^from 
the Portuguese almario, which comes from the Latin arvi^orium,, 
an armoury, or cupboe,rd for keeping arms and clothes in ; in 
old English aw/wJry. — B. t . 
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A'lo, jlT 

Tho word is in use m Benares in the same sense as Dadrf, 
q*v, to signify a portion of unripe corn. 

AltA, UT 

Was formerly on our tariff. It consists of balls of cotton 
impregnated with lac dye, and manufactured in all large towns 
where jungle produce is procurable. It is more generally known 
by the name of Mahdwar. 

Anarflana, 

A species of millet, so called from its resemblance to the seed 
of the pomegranate. — See As. Res. XV. 473. 

Andht, ■ 

A hurricane, or storm. The word is pure Hindi, and ex- 
tremely common everywhere in India ; but M. Langles in an 
amusing note on the travels of Mr. Hodges, presumes that the 
word is a corruption from the French. ^'Aoundy, ouragam. 
JHgnore Torigine de ce mot sur Icquel toutes mes rcchorches ne 
m’ont procure aucun rensi^ignomcnt. Je serais tente de croire 
qu’dy a erreur de la part do M. Hodges ; car plusicurs savans 
voyageurs que j’ai consult^a m’ont avou(5 ne point connaitre ce 
mot, et ne se rappelaient pas I’avoir entendu prononcer dans 
rinde ; peut-etro est-ce unc corruption du mot Francais ondietV^ 

Ang, . 

Signifies the demand on each head of cattle for the right of 
pasture. — ^Dehli. This is paid to the proprietor of the land. 
Bit is that which is paid per head to tho cowherd. 

Angaddiya, 

Said in the^Glossary to bo applied to persons in the Northern 
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Provinces, wlio carry money concealed in their quilted cloth^. 
The word may, perhaps, therefore be dv^rived, or somehow cor- 
rupted, from Angarkha ; but it is used, I believe, only in Gujrdt, 
and not in our Northern Provinces, where Kokaria is the term 
applied to such persons ; from rokar, money. — ^E. 

In Behar it is the name of a class of men who are em- 
ployed by merchants and bankers to carry remittances of Cash 
from one firm to another. They travel long distances with* very 
large sums of money, and are never known to embezzle or act 
dishonestly, though they are poorly paid. The facilities for 
making remittances now aftbrded by the introduction the 
money-order and other systems, will probably, in course of time, 
lead to the extinction of this trade. The men are, I believe^ of 
no particular caste. — B. 

Angan, 

A court yard. An enclosed area near a house— Angnd is also 
used in the same sense. — E. Rather the courtyard, or patio,” 
as the Spanish call it, formed by the rooms of the house itself, 
which is usually built round the four sides of a square. — ^B. 

n 

Angwara, \j\^\ 

The proprietor of a small portion of a village. — Eastern Oudh 
and Benares. 

It is also applied in the former province to reciprocal assist- 
ance in tillage, 

Anjan, 

A grass which grows in groat abundance in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and is largely used as fodder for cattle. 

Anjand, ihRlT 

An inferior kind of rice. — See Dhan. 
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Ank, cKiT ^ 

Figure, unit, number, amount, a sbaro. Hence, Ankdar is 
used in tbe Central Doab to signify a sliarer. 

The initial A is either long or short — both are correct ; but 
the former is most usual in Hindi. 

Anwla, 

(Phylkiithus cmhlioa^). A kind of niyrobalan. The fruit is 
acid, and is stated in the “ Talif-i Sharif” to be of great use in 
cutaneous eruptions, and to be kiiowTi also as Bijji and 
Dhdbri PhnL 

The tree is worshij)pcd by agriculturists on. the 11th of 
Fhagun, which day is therefore known by the name of 

and on this occasion libations arc poured at the foot of 
the tree, a thread (generally red or yellow), is bound round the 
trunk, prayers are offered up for its fruitfulness, and the cere- 
mony is concluded by a Pranam, or reverential inclination of 
the head to the tree. 

Aokan, 

Straw and grain heaped up. — Benares. Sec Gantah. 

Aoklial, J/jT 

Land reclaimed from waste, and brought under cultivation. 
Also spelt ukhalf especially in the Northern Doab and 

Dehli. 

Aori, 

Bank of a pond or rivulet to the water’s edge; applied 
generally to signify a piece of dry land loft uncultivated. 

Ar, J\ WK 

Ladle used in sugar factories. — E. Oudh. The same word, or 
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rather is applied in Benares as an abbreyiation of Ar4r&; 
the bank of a pond. And in Hindi generally Ar signifies a 
goad. 

Araba, ^j\j\ WTT 

A cart. It is usually spelt with an but the “ Bup^n-i 
K4ti’” gives it correctly with an 1. The word being purely 
Persian cannot begin with ^ In the “ Parhang-i Rashidi'* and 
in the Haft Kulzam/’ the king of Oudh’s dictionary, I find no 
mention of it under cither letter, but in the former, under the 
article Banddar, it is spelt with an ^ Araba is not mudh used 
in India, except in writing ; but it is in common use throughout 
the Turkish empire. Richardson describes it as a two-wheeled 
carriage ; but in Constantinople it has four wheels. 

Arab, 

Cross-ploughing. The straight furrow is khard, and plough- 
ing from corner to corner is nok-ndlau This is only when fields 
require three ploughings. — E. add. 

Arar, ]\]\ 

Outsheds for cattle; harvest floor for Mahwa blossonis. — 
Eastern Oudh and Benares. — E. 

Otherwise a small grass hut in the jungle, where the cowherds 
pass the night ; it is usually on the edge of a cleared patch on 
which the cattle assemble. Fires are sometimes lighted round 
them to keep off tigers. See Bathdn. — B. 

Ardra, \J\j\ 

Steep bank of a river, pond, or tank. 

Aral, ^ 

Goad at the end of a whip. The diniinutiye of Ar. 
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Juic6; whence we derive our “ Arrack.” 

Arand,"' hj ^^(>5 

The castor-oil plant {Palma Christi). 

Also renrhi, which is more common. — B. 

Arddwa, 

(Ground meal. The mixture now known by the name of 
Ard&wa^ comprises equal portions of the chick pea and barley, 
and forms almost universally, in Upper India, the food of horses 
kept by Europeans. 

Argara, \fj\ 

An enclosure, or pound for cattle, in Puraniyi (Purneah). 
Elsewhere called Ph&tak.— B. 

Arhar, 

A species of pulse (Ci/tms Cajan) called also frequently 
j\(p tu&r. 

The Mirat-i-Aftabnama” says that tuar or tur, is only 
amongst the people of Shahjahanabad (Dclili) synonymous with 
Arhar, and that elsewhere Tur is another species and larger 
than Arhar, having a stalk like sugar-cane. It is also called 
Bahar. . 

Arhnt, j\ 

Also and perhaps more commonly rahat. A machine 
for raising water from a well, usually called by Europeans the 
** Persia^ wheel.” Its construction is rather complicated and 
may be thus described. Across the mouth of a well is laid a 
long bemn or l&^h, one end of which projects six or seven feet 
beyond the edge of tUlb well ; this beam serves as an axis to a large 
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heavy double wheel hanging over the well, and has at its other 
end a small wheel with cogs of wood, which fit into correspond- 
ing cogs in a horizontal wheel, whose axis is fixed into the ground 
below and at the top into a beam supported at either^^endl by 
walls of mud. To this upright axis is attached a long branoh , 
of a tree to which a bufialo is harnessed, having his eyes blinded 
by little caps of leather. Ho walks round and round tbd hori- 
zontal wheel and sets the whole in motion. On the wheel that 
hangs over the well is a long string of little earthen pots called 
tinds which going down empty, and coming up full, tilt over 
at the top and discharge their contents into a trough which 
carries the water along an earthen conduit or addd to consider- 
able distances. It is obvious that such a well cannot be worked 
where the water is very far from the surface, as the expense and 
difficulty of making a long string of pots or tinds would be very 
great. Accordingly the Persian wheel is not found much lower 
down than the Upper Doab, and is more common on the Jatnna 
side of the Dodb than near the Ganges. It is, however, almost 
the only kind of well- gear known in the Panjdb. The creaking 
of the wheels and the splash and sparkle of water, with the old 
mud walls under a spreading tree, form one of the commonest 
and most pleasing features in a Panjdb landscape. As regards 
supply of water it is a question v/hether the arhat or the charm 
q.v. is the better. My own opinion is in favour of the former, 
as its supply is continuous, though each tind holds but little 
water ; the huge charas discharges more water, but much time 
is lost in its descent and ascent. I think it will be found that 
an arhat worked for twelve hours— other things being equal~ 
delivers more water than a charas worked for the same time« 
See Ch&hi, in Part IIL— B. 

’Arfat, 

Borrowing anything which is itself to be returned — froin thb 
Arabic jtc. It differs from £arz, inasmuch as in the l^^r, tiie 
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Articles borrowed are not to be identically returned.— See 
“fledaya,” Boot XXIX!* 

Arthid, 

A clien;^, a broker, an agent, a dependant. 

Arwf, 

A species of Arum,' ab esculent root called in the Eastern 
districts a ^^^^Kachalu, and ghuiiihyaii. 

• 

Asliarfi', 

A gold mohar. — See “ Prinsep’s Useful Tables,” p. 4. 

More correctly Aslirafi. The gold mohar is not now a legal 
tender in British territory, though there are heaps of them in 
existence. The ordinary value is IG 11s., but varies according 
to the character of the coin. — ^B. 

Ashjar, 

Trees ; plural of the Arabic 

Ashr&f, 

Plural of the Arabic Sharif, noble. A class of culti- 

vators in Eohilkhand, and Oudh, and Beuaros, who designate 
themselves by this title, and claim corlaiu privileges. The 
opposite of the term is i.e. those of Ioav degree, the 

ynlgar.— E. 

. ' The term is generally used in speaking of Brahman, Rajput, 
or Bhdihhdr cultivators, as opposed to Knrmis, JCachhis, and the 
Hke, who are razil. The privileges claimed by the Ashrdf are 
principally th%t they should be assessed at a lower rate, and 
hiave better lands assigned them than the IrzdL — B. 

' * ».g. JS yon borrow an umbrella it ia 'ariat, if you borrow mon«y it ia jrorr.— B. 
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’Ashrat, IRIPCW 

Tens ; plural of tlie Arabic ten. 

Asicha, . \jf^\ 

TJnirrigated ; from ^ not, and to water. 

Asil, 

A female servant amongst Mussulmans. It bears also a 
contrary meaning ; as, noble by birth. The origin of both is 
from the Arabia. The former meaning is derived from a free 
servant being superior to a Laundi or purchased slave; the 
second from the stem of an illustrious lineage. It is not un- 
common amongst ill-cducated peoide to call a slave Asil, but it 
is proper to observe the distinction noted above. 

A son^ 

The current year ; the word is not used much in the North- 
West, ^but when used is generally pronounced Eson.* 

Aetlian^ ^^1^ 

An abode, residence. From the Sanskrit a place, 

Asthal, 

A fixed residence; usually applied to the spot in which 
Fakirs remain ; a hermitage, presided over by a mahant. 

Ata, l!!l ^ 

Atari, 

An upper-roomed house ; an upper story. ^The i^cond of 
these words is a diminutive of the first. 

♦ From Persian ^ in sanna^ &is year. 
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At&bii, • 

The local name given by tho resident Ahirs to a tract of 
country between the Kdld Naddi and the Hatwd^ including tho 
greater part of the Parganah of Marehra. 

Athmds, # 

Lands constantly ploughed from Asarh to Magh for sugar- 
cane> from eight and JTTO a month. Seo Chaumas. 

Athmana, \ ua ^\ 

The^W est. — Dehli. The word used in opposition to Athmana 
is TJgmana, the East. Atluic is also occasionally used to 
signify tho West, but its more correct and universal meaning is 
the evening.’^ * Both words ap 2 )car to be deri ved from Ast, q,v, 

Atarpal, JUyl 

Land which has been once uii(I."*r cultivation, and then 
abandoned. The word is more correctly Antarj^al. — Central 
and Lower Do4b. 

Awa, 

A furnace or potters kiln. A brick kiln is pajawa, a 
corruption of pazawa, from ^j^^jj.pazanidan, to cook. 

Awasi, ^1,1 

A word used in the province of Benart's (See Dadri). — E. 

It- means unripe corn j)ickcd from time to time and brought 
home to be eaten. In times of scarcity many of the poorer 
ryots are often obliged to forestall the harvest in this way to 
the detriment both of their hoalili and pockets. — B. 

• XJndv this sjnse it is given as a locjil won! of Cundelkliand, in the Vocabulary 
printed ia No. 144 of the ‘‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal;’' hut it is a 
common Hindi term, by no means confined to that Province. In the same Vocabu- 
lary there, are some other, words which do not appear to be correctly entered, either 
with regard to tiieir meaning or local application. 
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Aw4i, 

A pickaxe. — ^Eastern Oadh. 

Babti, 

Formerly Babu was used only as a title of respect; now, 
especially among Europeans, it is used also to designate a natiTe 
clerk who writes English, such clerks being chiefly Bengalia, 
among whom the title of Babu has a wider acceptation tlian 
in Hindustan. 

In Gorakhpur, the dosoondantg of tho younger brothers of 
the Sarnct Raja arc called Babu, and there the term, stilf main- 
taining its original dignity, is applied generally to any man 
of family or influence. Crossing the Gogra into Benaudhd, and 
Bepares, wo find it applied only to the younger brothers, or near 
relatives of Rajas. Thus in Reg. YITI. of 171)5, Sec. X., Bdbds 
are defined to moan ‘^persons of the (Benares) Raja’s blood and 
family.” In tho East, Babu is also applied to Mussalmans, as 
Babu Musharraf Ali Klian of Taluka Baz Bahddur in A’zam- 
garh. — E. mhL 

Tho term Babii is now very generally used by Europeans and 
natives alike, cspeciidly in Bengal and Be}\ar, as a title pf. 
Zaminddrs and native gentlemen of wealth and position who 
have no other special title. The Zaminddr of Madhoban in 
Parganah Mehsi of Champ^iran has the title of ^^Rajkumdr 
Babu,” to indicate his descent from the famil}'' of the Rajas of 
Sheohar and Maharajas of Betiya (Bettiah). This title has been 
confirmed by Government ; but in most cases the title of Bdbu 
alone is assumed and conferred at the pleasure of the people 
themselves. — B. 

B&gh, 

BdgMchah, 

A garden.. Bdghichah or Bdghchah is the ditninui^e . of 
B4gh.-E. ’ ' ’ 
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Bf^liioliah ia generally iised as synonymous with 
phdlw&ri, a garden atiachod to a gentleman’s house. B&gh 
ia applied to large orchards and mango groves which pay 
revenue to G-overnment. — B. 

Bdgar, J\3 

A hedge of thorns or twigs. — Hoshangabad. 

Bin^na is used in the same sense in Benares, and B&r in the 
rest of the North West. 

UU ^T?T 

A watercourse ; generally an artificial one, but in Dehli it is 
applied to a natural one ; and Kah Aland KhAla which generally 
signify natural, are there applied to artificial watercourses. 

Bahna, bjbb 

To plough. The word is in cdmmoix use, but is not appa- 
rently mentioned in any dictionary, except Gilchrist s. 

BAhan, 

Fallow land, from Bahna bjbb to plough. 

Bahara, 

The man who stands at the well to upset the water from the 
Oharas, q.v, — Dehli. 

B4j, 

A tax ; a toll. Originally, tribute taken by one king from 
another. The Burhaii-i KAti’ ” and the Haft Kulzam” say — 

TJhe word is also frequently written J\). Sec AltamghA, 

Partin. 


TOli. U. 


Id 
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Bajra, SjsAj Biwa 

{Panicum spieatum, Eoxb.) (Solcus spicatm, Linn.) B&jr& 
is everywhere cultivated in these Provinces ; but very spaxingly * 
to the East of Allahabad. The B&jri is a smaller species of 
millet than the BdjiA, and ripens a month before it. Tillage 
Zamindars also comprehend by the term B&jrf^ the stalk of the 
B&jra, used as fodder. — See Jour. A.S. Bengal, 1852, p. 168. 

Bakri, 

A cow advanced about five months in pregnancy. A smUl 
buffalo is sometimes called a Bakri. 

Bakhar, 

A house ; an enclosure. Dwellings contained within an 
enclosure. 

In Dehli the word is applied to cattle sheds. 

In Bundelkhand, Saugor, and Malwa, it is an agricultural 
implement, a sort of bullock hoe, usually employed instead of 
the ijlough in the preparation of the black soil of those pro- 
vinces. It has an iron scythe, in the room of a share, about 
twenty inches broad and five deep, fixed to the centre of a beam 
of wood between four and five, feet long and six inches broad. 
This scythe enters about eight inches into the ground, effectually 
eradicating weeds and grass, and the beam pulverising the earth 
as it is turned up. The land intended for the Sharif, or rainy 
season crop, is onco turned by this instrument before the seed is 
scattered. It is then ploughed to cover the seed, and protect it 
against the birds. The Kabi land is turned up two or three 
times with the Bakhar during the rains, and sown with the drill 
plough about eight inches deep. 

Bakand, 

The proportion of two-fifths of the erdp^ which is sometimes 
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paid as rent by cultivators to Zaminddrs. It is also known as 
Pachdo, Faohdoli, i.e. do (two) out of pancb (five). 

Bdl, JU ^ 

• Ar ear im. 

BalA, 

A grub which eats the young plants of wheat or barley when 
they are about six inches high. — Benares. 

Balakbanah, ajU-Sb 

An upper story ; a “ balcony/^ of which word. Balahh4nah 
is the origin. 

Bandh, 

An embankment. — See Bandhan. 

Bdni, ^yb 

Besides the meanings given ordinarily in the diccionarics it is 
the name of a yellow earth with which potters sometimes omu- 
ment their vessels. In parts of Rohilkhand it is called Kapas. 

« 

Banga, s(tan 

Raw cotton ; not confined to one species, as mentioned in tbe 
Glossary. 

B^jll, srnj 

Barren. From the Sanskrit It is sometimes used as 

an abbreviation of the word Banjar, which owns the same root. 

Bdnk, tLXjb ^ 

A bend in a^river. From the Sanskrit root to be curved. 

B4i^i, UjU wi¥r 

From \/.j^ Bdnsj'a bamboo ; the channel through which the 
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seed descends in a drilling machine. In Dehli it is geaerally 
known by the name of Oma. In the STorth-West the Ban^ is 
generally fixed to the ordinary plough. The month in which 
the seed is cast is called Daurd or Ndld in the East, and 'Waira 

in the West.— See Haltadi. 

In Benares the entire drilling machine is called Tdr. It is a 
separate instrument, and not attached to the ordinary plough. 

Bans, 

A bamboo. It has not, as far as I am aware, been noticed in 
any work that the bamboo seldom flowers in Bengal till just 
before its death. At least, so say the natives, and my own 
experience confirms the supposition. The flowering of the 
bamboo is said to bring ilUuck to the owner of it. — ^B. 

Bansari, 

A weed found in parts of the Do4b near the Jumna, which is 
very injurious, choking the crops, and most diflBcult to eradicate 
from arable land. 

Baum, 

Seed time, also the act of sowing. — Rohilkhand and Doab; 
called Bang in Benares and Behar, and Bera in Dehli. 

Baoli, 

In upper India a large well where the water lies deep, abd 
steps and galleries underground are made to give access to 
it. — ^E. add. 

Bakla, Hih 

A bean; pot-herbs; the kidney bean {Phaseohta mlgcurk). 
From the Arabic Jiu. From which root is aJjM) deiived the 
familiar word Bakkdl Jlu , the Arabic name of a Banya, Or 
grain sdler ; but, originally, a person who sells pot-herbs and 
beans ; a greengrocer. ; 
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A fence; a hedge; a margin. Also Berha. 

Bar, j\} ^ 

Bara, njSj ^rrcT 

Perquisite of the Ahir in milk ; generally the milk of every 
eighth day. — ^Eohilkhand. 

B&ra are also the little fibrous roots of trees, which are 
favorable to transplanting. — ^E. add. 

Bdratfi, mrjft 

Land, according to“ the dictionary in the Tuhfatu’l Ilind.” 

Barbard^ri, 

Carriage hire. From the Persian bdr, a load, and 
barddri, conveyance. 

Bari, 

A plot for sugarcane or other garden produce; an enclosed 
piece of ground ; a kitchen garden ; also cotton. From the 
Hindi jb or jb enclosure. 

Bdrhl, ^ ^jb 'mft 

Interest in kind, paid upon seed grain. From bj^ barhnd, 
to increase, to rise, to advance. 

Bdrik, d(,b iTTft^ 

Bain; according to the Dictionary in the ‘‘Tuhfatu'l Hind.” 

Bariz, j^b 

A term iit arithmetic. The page of an account book is 
divided into two equal parts called Zillah ; each Zillah is divided 
into two Bakans. The right hand Zillah is called the Hasho. 
The first right hand quarter (some say half) of the left Zillah 
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is appropriated to the Bariz, and the remaining portion is caUed 
the Ir&da. The Bariz contains the 'stun finally brought to 
account, after the necessary deductions haye been made from 
the gross amount in the Ir&da and Hasho, q.v., also see Frint^ 
Glossary, s.v. 

Basmati, 

A fragrant kind of rice and miUot. From Hindi Wnf scent. 
— See Dhan and Jaw&r. 

Batin, 

A tract of land in Etawah, lying between the river Jumna 
and the Ghar (which see). 

» 

Bawag, 

Seed time. — Eastern Oudh. — ^Scc Baoni. 

The act of sowing. — B. 

Bcohiragh, 

Without a vestige: (a village) ruined beyond hope. It 
means, literally, without a light; privative, and a 

light. » 

Biar, jLi 

Seed bed ; also air^ wind. In the former sense the word is 
usually spelt with anj. 

In Dehli, the evening is called Biy&r. 

In Saugor, it signifies waste land fit for cultivation. 

In the Lower Doab^ it is used in the same sense as Patti is 
elsewhere ; that is, as a sub-division of a village. 

Bias, 

Land cultivated, to be sown in the following year; fi^' 
under preparation for rice cultivation. The word is chiefly used 
in Bohilkhand. 
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Bfda, tjL 

Mounds. — ^E. Oudh. * The word is probably a corruption of 
unoven, rugged ground. 

Bihar, ^ 

Steplo land ; uneven or cragged land ; waste land ; land full 
of ravines. 

Bijmar, 

Failure of germination. From ^ seed, and U^U to strike, to 
kill.-iiSee Abij. 

Bijar, ^ 

A description of soil in which the cereal grains are generally 
grown. — Lower Dodb. 

Bimd, 

Insurance. The word is also written . 

Bind, 

A reed; a rush. 

Binda, « 

A kind of rope made of grass or of the fibres of the Arhar 
plant. The word appears to be derived from to plait, to 

braid. Hence the hair plaited behind. 

Bir, jtti ^ 

Pasturage. The word is in general use, but is most common 
in Dehli and the Saugor territory. 

Bira, 

A parcel made up of betel leaves and other ingredients, called 
Pan sop&ri, which comprises betel leaves, areca or betelnut, 
qatechu, quick-lime, aniseed, coriander seed, cardamums and 
cloves.— Kdnun-i Bbun, 
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Bfrbanf, 

A common expression in the North West, particularly among 
the Jdts, applied to designate a man’s own wife. The^word 
vira signifies in Sanskrit a warrior ; a man. B&ni is derive 
from the Sanskrit vanita, a woman. 

Bit, fte 

A Dehli word. — See explanation under Ang. 

Begar, jlL 

Began', 5i»ITO 

A person forced to work and carry burdens. Under the 
former regime, ho got no pay. Now, though he gets pay, yet 
if he is ordered to work by any public official, he is still 
generally called Begar. 

In Shakespear’s and Smyth’s dictionaries these words are 
represented as Hindi, but they arc Persian also, and are 
entered in all the best Persian Lexicons. 

And the “Haft Kulzam” adds that tho word is spelt either 
Begar or Bekar. 

Behnaur, 

Behan, 

Nursery for rice plants. — ^E. Oudh and Benares. — ^Panir is 
more commonly used in the North West, and J&yi in Bundd- 
khand. Piad in Dehli is used as a nursery, not only of rice, 
but of any other plant. 

Behrah, 

Grass kept for pasturage. — Bohilkhand. 

The word is probably a corruption of Bir, %v. 
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Bejhara, ^ 

A mixed crop, generally of gram and barley. 

Bekas, 

A kind of grass growing in low ground, which resembles the 
Dub, but its leaves and stem are larger. It is good fodder for 
homed cattle, but ia reckoned injurious to horses. It grows 
throughout the North West Provinces. 

Beb, i}^ 

Babar, 

A grass from which a twine is made, which is much used for 
native beds. Babar is also much used for thatching. 

Bel, ^ 

Bel is the name applied to a spot in which the receiving pans 
are placed when sugar is manufactured. In most places the 
pans amount to three, Karah, Ch&sni, and Phulhd, the first 
being the biggest, and ChS,snI, which occupies a place between 
the other two, the smallest. In Dehli, Bojh sometimes takes the 
place of the Kar&h and Kar&hi of the Chisni; the Phiilha 
being frequentlj'" omitted, especially of late years. 

Bel is also the name of the thorny quince (CEJ/fe Marmelos) 
and the single Arabian jasmine {Jasminim Sambac). Also a 
creeper, a tendril, a pole for directing a boat, a spade, or hoe. 

BeMta, 15^.^ 

A bush. Prom Bel a tendril, and But&, a flower. 

Belekak, 

Belohd, ‘ 

, A stball h@e, or spade. Diminutives of Bel. 

BelH, 

A cst^ gnuder.— Baitdl. 
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Belak, cKb iNm 

A small mattock. — See Bd, Belchak. * 

Bent, (io-j ^ ■ 

The handle of an axe, hoe, and similar implements. Bent is 
the correct word ; but it is generally pronounced Bit& in Bohil- 
khand, and Bint& in Dohli. 

Byohar, 

Money lending, or traffic of any kind ; a calling ; a trade. 

In. Jabalpur, tho namo is appliod to a Eanungo. The Sadr 
Byoh&r, besides his salary, holds large rent-free estates. From 
Sansk. «Wfn:. 

Bera, 

The lotus of the ancients. J. A.S.B. 1847, p. 235. — See 
Jharberi. 

Berdna, 

A grove of Ber trees. The Ber is the Zizyphas jujuba.^-^96 
Jharberi. 

BirdrPandia, 

In Baitul and the Deccan, is the Kandngo of the North West 
Provinces. 

Berha, 

A paling. From Berhnd, to enclose with a fence, to surround. 
See next.articlc. 

Berlmd, 

Besides the meaning above given, the word signifies^ the 
Dodb, Bundelkhand, and Eohilkhand, "to drive cattle by 
force.” La this sense it is used generally in Hinddstan> but 
Ehedke lejdnd is the equivalent term in theTlehli tendto^. . 
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BosW, ^ ^ 

luorease ; Buiplus : From the Persian more. 

Besan, • 

The flour of pulse ; especially of Ghan& (gram), or the chick 
pea, Rsed for washing with. 

Beth, ^ 

Sandy improductive soil. — ^Rohilkhand. 

BhijiKirf, 

A jungle shrub found in gi'cut ahunJance in the DehH 
territory. It differs in no respect from the Gokru, It is 
nsed as a specific in certain complaints, and to attract purchasers 
its vulgar name is transformed by the druggists into Hasd 
Singhdrd. 

Bhat, am 

Advances to ploughmen without interest. — Benares and 
Eastern Oudh. 

Bhanta is used in this sense in Eohilkhand. 

Bh&t is also«the name of a soil to the north of tho Ganges 
that retains its humidity for a long time, and contains a large 
quantity of nitre. It is a peculiar soil, and is not found West 
of the Gandak. 

In the Lower Doab and Bundelkhand, Bh4t means uneven 
ground.— See Bhatua. 

Lhft, 

An elevation of. earth made near a tank for tho purpose ot 
planting Fan ; mounds of a tank ; the vestige of an old house. 

•Bhelf, * 

A lump of coarse sugar ; generally consisting of four or five 

seers. 
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Bhis, tiro 

The edible root of the Lotus. The correct word is 
..Bhasihr, but it is provincially corrupted into Bhisend&, Bhis, 
and Basend. * 

Used in the neighbourhood of the NarmadA (Nerhudda), to 
signify a “ bearer/' The same word is used in the Peninsula, 
and corrupted by Europeans into boy." Hence the exclamation 
of bdy," so commonly used at Madras, is not, as has been sup- 

poged^ a pure English^ but a corruption of Bhoi. • 

Bhol is also, to the South of the ^N^erbudda, applied to designate 
the head of a Gond village. 

Bhtimiya, 

Landlord ; a proprietor^ of tho soil ; descendant of the 
founder of the village. It is derived from land. In Ajmer 
it is the title of a village watchman who has land assigned him 
for maintenance. Tod. i. 497. 

Bhiimiyawat, ^jfiwrnT 

A general plundering, or more correctly a fight between 
neighbouring ZamindArs about landed property. — Saugor. 

Bhiindia, 

One who cultivates with a borrowed plough or hand instru- 
ment. — Central Do&b. 

Bhfinhara, 1 ^ ^ 

A subterraneous dwelling; according to the Dictionary of 
Ehan Arzu. 

BMr, ^ . 

'A sandy soil. The word is frequently pronounced Bhti^jU. 
It is in Sah4ranpiir the same as the tract called Bhfibs^ in 
Bohilkhand* 
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Bhurarf, 

A term applied to ^lie com which remains in the ear after 
being trodden out. — ^Robilkhand and Delhi. 

The corresponding word in Benares and the Lower Do&b is 
Lindurij and in the Upper and Lower Doab, Dohri, Pakuri, and 
Ohitti. 

These -words are applied to the Babi’ grains chiefly, as 
wheat, barley, etc. To Jawar, Mung, etc. Chanchari, Guri, 
Kosi, Karahi and Thanthi arc more commonly applied. 

Bhua, ^ ^ 

Bhuea, L:ji) 

The husk of corn ; chalT. The English gipsies tise Pus in the 
same sense. (Trans. R.A.S. vol. ii., p. 543). 

Bhusauri, ‘ 

Bhusanla, 

Bhusehra, 

The pkee in a dwelling house for keeping straw. These 
terms are in general use ; but Obra \jij\ is also so applied in 
Dehli. 

Bhusra, 

An inferior kind of wheat, i.e. one which yields too great a 
proportion of bran — Saugor. 

Bhutta, 

The corn-cob or ear of Indian com ; any large bunch. 

Blidr, jfK 

Dawn of day. 

Bha^, WT 

A kind of grass which grows in poor soil, attaining the 
height of a little nftre than a foot. It makes excellent fodder. 
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Bhadbhadand, 

t 

Used in the Upper Do&b in the same sense as Bhaddhar 
(which sec). It also means the shaking of fruit from a tree. 
Shakespoar does not give this application of the term in his 
Dictionary ; but bhadbhad and bhadbhad&hat^ are said in it to 
denote the sound which is made by the fall of fruits. 

Bhadwar, 

Land prepared for sugar cane; land ploughed during the 
Kharif, and allowed to lie fallow till cotton is sown ;• kuDid 
ploughed from Asarh to Bhadon for the Rabi sowings. The 
name is derived from Bhadon, apparently because the entire 
rain of that month is allowed to saturate the field when 
ploughed. It is called Bhadwdr Paril, from Parnfl, to lie 
fallow, in parts of Rohilkhand and the Do&b. 

Bhadai, 

The produce of the month Bhadon. [Especially applied in 
Behar to the early rice crop. See Aghani. It is also pro- 
nounced Bhadoi 


Bhang, ^ 

Bhang, ^ 

In Persian Bang. An intoxicating drink made from the 
leaves of the Cannabis sativa. The plant from which it is. 
made has female flowers; the male being the G&nja plant, 
which is also applied to the purpose of intoxication, and is 
usually inhaled from a pipe. It is commonly considered that 
there is no difference between the plants which produce ^hang 
and Gdnja, but natives generally recognise the distinction of the 
male and female plant noted above. 

O’Shaughnessy says that Bang, or Sidhl^^ or Sabzi,. consists 
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of the large leaves and capsules tnthout the stalks, but makes 
no allusion to Bhang b^ng produced from a plant different from 
that which produces Q-dnja. 

The best Bhang of the N.W. Provinces comes from Bahr&ich 
and its neighbourhood, and from Dandwari in Kanauj ; the b^t 
G4nja, from BajshfiKi, in Bengal. Bhang is also known by the 
name of Bijaya (See Ganja). 

Bhangela, 

A sack or pannier made from the fibres of the Bhang plant. 
It is dot so coarse or strong as the Gon. 

Bhangra, sfsnCT 

A small creeping herb with minute flowers which grows in a 
wot soil ( Verhemia proBtrata)» There are said to be two species, 
the white and the black. The white is very common, and is 
much used in medicinal preparations: the black is unknown, 
but is much sought after by alchymists, and Is reputed by native 
practitioners to bo a panacea, 

Bhare, . 

A grass which grows in the jungles to the height of about 
nine feet, and is used for thatches and tatties. Its canes are 
known by the name of Nunre. 

Bhamd, 

To give property in re-payment of a debt, literally, ** to fill up.’’ 

Bharauna, hO’TT 

A l^ad of wood. — Ghariibu’l Lughat. 

Bhattiya, 

The poorest kinff of land in the Saugor territory and Bundle- 
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khaad. It is of a reddish colour, and has Eankar and otherEtane$ 
mixed up with it. It is very shallow in depth, and generally 
exhausted at the end of the third year, after which it reqidres 
a fallow of four years to restore it. Only Kodo and Kutki, and 
the poorest sort of corn can be raised on this kind of land, It 
is more genoralty called Bhatti and Bhatua in BundelkhancL-r^! 
See ‘‘ Spry’s Mod. India,” II. 27G. 

Bhatkataiya, 

{Solamm Jarqnini). There arc two kinds of this herb accord- 
ing to the “Talif-i Sharif;” the white is usually callSd the 
Katai, and the largo and red kind the Barehta. The flower is 
called Gulkhar Le. “ rose- thorn.” It may be doubted if this 
statement is quite correct. There are generally reckoned to be 
four kinds of Kataiya, of which the Bhatkataiya, frequently 
miscalled the camel’s thorn, is one, and the common people, who 
see these weeds growing wild, do not acknowledge that there 
are two kinds of Bhatkataiyd. The only Bhatkataiy& which they 
know is much used in veterinary practice, particularly in 
diseases which affect liornod cattle. It is also devoutly believed 
that if the roots of the Bhatkataiya, are shown to a man bitten 
by a snake, he immediately recovers. — (See Jawasa). 

The other three kinds of Kataiya are the followingf. 

Bang Kataiya. This resembles a common thistle, and is not 
applied to any useful purpose. It is known also by the name of 
Satyandsi, and found in all parts of the country. 

Gol Kataiya. This is not so erect as the others, but spreads 
more over the surface of the ground. It has purple flowers 
and produces a round berry. It is frequently used in native 
prescriptions. 

Kataiya proper. This is tho largest of the four, and is more: 
frequently found in jungles than near the abodo of man. It is 
a prickly shrub, growing to tho height of ten or twelve feet, and 
does not at aU resemble the other Kataiyas. ‘ ' 
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Bhatolap, 

Lands allotted to Bhats or Bards. 

The name given to bread made from the grain of Arhar, 
Chan& and Mdng. It is called also Gaukar. It is notorious 
for its hardness^ and is thcreforo seldom eaten by those who can 
afford to grow or purchase the better grains. 

Bhatul& is said to havo been the cause of the elevation of the 
Bhadauri&s, and the story, absurd as it may appear, is commonly 
believed in the neighbourhood of Bhaddwar, and is not denied 
by the Bhadaurids themselves. One of the Bhadaurid chiefs, 
Gopal Singh, went to pay his respects to the Emperor Muham- 
mad Shah. The chief had very large eyes, so much so, as to 
attract the attention of the Emperor, who asked him how he 
obtained them. The chief, who was a wit, replied that in his 
district nothing but Arhar was grown, and that from the con- 
stant practice of straining at swallowing Bhatuld, his eyes had 
nearly started out of his head. The Emperor was pleu >cd at his 
readiness, and bestowed on him other Parganahs on which he 
could produce thewfincr grains, — See Bhadaurid. 

BhattM, ^ 

A liquor shop ; a distillery. 

Bhattlifdir, 

A person who manufactures and sells spirituous liquors, 

Bhawan^ 

A ho^se ; a temple ; a fort. 

/ 

Bhaiyib&at, < 

See Bhaibant and^Bhaiydchdra, 
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Bihand, 

Land cut up by a torrent ; according to the Ghar&ibu'Mu^&t. . 

Bikrf, ^jJj firtIV 

Sale. From Bikni UL to be sold. 

Bilahbandi, 

The Glossary is correct under Bilabandy ; but in Ihe Korth 
West, the word is most usually applied to arrangements made 
for securing the revenue. • 

Billi-loton, 

Valerian. The name is derived from its reputed effect upon 
cats, who arc said to be so delighted with its fragrance, as to 
roll about in their ecstasies. From bill! a cat, and lotnd 

Wjl to wallow; to roll. 


Bilanngf, 



A species of grass. 


Binaula, 


fw^fNn 


Cotton seed. It is much used as fodder for cattle, and when 
steeped in oil makes a capital lamp. 

Binauriyd, 

The name of a herb which grows about a foot and a half high . , 
in fields which have been sown with Kharif crops. It beora 
several little flowers of a purple colour, and is given as fodder to 
homed cattle. 

Birh4na, 

Lands in which culinary herbs are proddced.*<^Bbhilfih^Qd. \ 
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BiiinjpMl, 

A species of rice. — See Bhan. 

Birkah, tMix 

; A pond ; a small well. 

BirrA, O 

Qxam and barley sown in the same field. Bcjara and Bejar 
are f^he more usual terms. 

Ba Debli it is applied to Ghana, or gram, injured by wet. 
It is'^also the name of a ceremony connected with the building 
of a house.— -E. Oudh. 

BirwA, fan;^ 

A tree. In Eastern Oudh it is the name given to the labourer 
employed upon the Dauri or Beri, q.v. 

Birwahf, 

An orchard. From Birwa a plant ; a tree. 


A pedlar. From the Hindi Bisdt cjLaj means ; capital ; stock. 
The Arabic Biz&’at has also the same signification. 

“ Pars opum,” says Golius, quse impcnditur in mercaturam, 
lucroque exponitur.” Bis&ti, etc., is sometimes spelt with an 
Arabic t but incorrectly ; though, as Bisdt means a carpet 
spread out, there may appear to be some reason in calling W 
a pedlar; as in that mode Bisatis usually dispose of their goods 
at country fairs. 


Bishnpjitddr^ 

Grantees of Brahmin caste to whom land has been assigned 
, m the name of Bishn or Yishnu, from religious and charitable 
fiaotives % Zkmind&A.— -Ben — ^E. Oudh. 
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Bisht, t^re, 

A provinoial term in Kam4on for a kind of TaKikd& r, Krhose 
ofl& 9 e is in the gift of Government. 

Biskhapra, 

The name of a gross which is used in medicine (JDrvaUhma 
pentandrc^. It spreads over the ground, and forms a oirole of 
nearly a yard in diameter. 

Bisahrfi, 

A purchaser. From Bisahnd Ufuu to buy. 

Bithak, f«r3<i 

Ant hills.— Eastern Oudh and Benares. Literally, a seat or 
platform, where people meet to converse.* 

Bitaurd, sjjii 

A heap of dried cow dung, called Battaiya in BohilMiaad. 

Bitrabandi, t 

The same as Bilahbandi, q.v. — Saugor. 

Bo, ^ ^ 

Cultivation. It is usually combined with Jot, which signifies 
the same. Bo is the verbal root of Bond, to sow. 

Bodra, 

Seed time; sowing. Bodi Bdwag and Boni 

dre also used. From Bond to sow. , 

* Also, and perhaps more generally, especially in the second sense it is sp^itf 
bai^hak, from to sit.— B, 
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Bob, ftw 

The sowing of grain by the drill. — ^Bundelkhand. 

The term Jaiy& is so applied in Dehli ; and Wair in Bohil- 
. khand and the Do&b. — See Bansa. 

. Boda, 

A boffolo. — Sangor. 

Bodar, jOjj 

A place to stand on for throwing the Dauri or basket by which 
water<is raised to a higher level. — Benares. 

Pair& is the corresponding word in Dehli. — See Dauri, Boka, 
Beri. 

Boft)4chh, 41f.^iag 

Assessment to be realized on cultivation. — Dehli. Prom by 
to sow and A>.b selection, division. See Printed Glossary under 
Bach. 

Bojb, ^ 

LiteraUy, a load. In agncultural language li comprises 
about five Dhoke^ of com. — See Dabia and Bel. 

Bojbbatdi, 

A mode of division by stocks, or bundles of mowed com. — 
. Bohilkhand. It is derived from tho preceding word. 

Bok&, 

. , A basket, pail, or leather bag, for throwing water to a higher 
elevation : called also Beri and Dauri (which see). This word 
is not in Shakspeare’s Dictionary, but it would appear to be 
conungn in l^odia. 

; Bdd, IS 

Ijiterally^ existiftg; being; from the Persian ‘‘was.” 
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In fisc&l l&nguftgo Sud is mucli used in combination witb otli©^ • '■ v 
words, as Hastobdd, Bud-nablid. — See Hastobdd. , ■ . 

B4k, ^ . ! ' — ^ 

Ijand recovered by tbe recession of a river.— Bo bilkhand . 

B^k&ra, ]j^y. ^'4.1 

Bears tbe same meaning, but is applied only wb^ tbe land is 
rendered useless, by a deposit of sand. Robilkband. 

Bulandi, 5***^ 

High land. From Buland, bigb. 

Bun, Vi 

TTnground coffee. Coffee before it is made into kabwa . 

Bunga, Vn 

A stack of Bhds, or straw. It is frequently pronounced Bonga. 

B6nt, ^ 

A green unripe gram {Cicer arietinum ). — See Gban&. 

Also used for gram in general. 

Burida, 

Fields cut by stealth by a cultivator. From tbe Perwaft, 
buridan to cut down. — Ro bi l k ba n d. 

Buiri, ^ . 

Sowing, by dropping seed from tbe band into tbe fotjow} • 

instead of sowing broadcast, or witb tbe drill Tbe TTOtda . 
Gurri, Gulli, Si, are also so applied. , * ^ 

Bora, njy. 

A sack for bolding rice. ' , , ■ - ^ 
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Boro, jjjji 

TMTaTaK rice. The “ i’asl,” which is added to the word in tiie 
Printed Glossary, means the harvest of this rice. 

Bauc^&r, 

Wind and driving rain. 

BanU, ^ 

Synonymous with a Ehas settlement, according to section 12, 
Beg. of 1806. The word may bo presnmed to be meant for 
In Behar it is equivalent to Batai, q.v. 

Bo4l, 

Sowing. Boni, Bawera and Boara have the same meaning.— 
See Boara. 

BaMl, '4*3^* 

Babtir, ’fj?: 

The name of a tree. Called also Kikar jd.rabic(i, Roxb.) 

See Printed Glossary under Bavalla. The wood is much used 

in agricultural implements, such as ploughs, sugar 

Tiiillfl, etc., and in the construction of carts. The Babtil pro- 
duces also a valuable gum, and its bark, being a powerful astrin- 
. gent, is used in tanning by Gham&rs. 

B&d&mf, 

A qtecies of rice. (See further under Dhan.) 

Badbddia, to-boj 

' A ftyise or fraudulent Bach or division. — ^DehlL 

\ . 

X .The: dark Vlf of the month ; from full to new moon. 
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Badhiyd, Uai 

A disease affecting Jaw&r^ B&jra, sugar cane, and Tndian 
conii which prevents the head from shooting. 

Bagar, Jli 

Pasture ground. — Bundelkhand. 

Applied generally as synonymous with Banjar. 

Bagarf, 

A species of rice cultivated chiefly in the province of Benares. 
— See Bhan. 

Bahera, ^TT 

The Belleric Myrobalan {TerminaUa hclkrica^ Boxb.) 

Bajidar, 

An agricultural servant in Bohilkhand who takes com as a 
recompense for his labour, in distinction to a Mihdar who 
receives money. The latter is derived from labour, 

and might therefore apply equally to both. 

Bajhwat, 

Stalk of cereals, without tho ear.— Eastern Oudh and 
Gorakhpui*. 

Bakard, ^ 

Intelligence forwarded by word of mouth. From Bak tJl/b 
speech. 

Bakel, JX 

Twine made from tho root of the Dhak tree. The word is 
chiefly used in the Eastern Provinces, not in the IJorth-West. 

Bakhd, WT 

Gbass kept for pasturage. — ^Bohilkhand. ' 
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^raret 

gf®E®*y or store house.— Kh&n Arzd spdls 


[Baiiiarj j^. ’Par 

A kind of plough or huUock hoo in use in Bundelkhand, 
Saugor and Malwa. Its use has been fully described under 
B6khar, but the more correct and usual pronunciation is Bakhar. 


Balcblf, J/j 

jp^ fmriA of a green caterpillar destructive to rice crops. 
Bdahar, jbh 

A low caste servant ; a village guide or messenger. The word 
is not generally in use to the East of Allahabad. In the 
^'Ghar&ibul Logh&t” it is spelt ^Jh Baladhar. The word is 
probably ^©rivcd from bulana \jh to call ; to summons ; just as 
another village menial, the Daurdha, is derived from daurna 
\j^ J to run. 

Balbhog, , ’swwt’t 

Taking possession by force of another’s right. The Tirord is 
deriyed from the Sanskrit Bal ^ force, and Bhog pos- 
session; wealth; enjoyment. 

;Bald, ^ 

Bullocks ; homed cattle. The word is not in the Dictionaries, 
^ough Baldiya Ij jJj is given as a cow-herd, a bullock driver. 

Bialdeo, 

‘ A eow-hejd. From the preceding word. 

]?alu4, ^ 

' Swdy. The wAd is used chiefly in Benares.— -See Doras. 
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Balsundar, 

The name of a kind of soil in Azimgarh. The origin of all. 
these words is b&lu jlU sand. 

Bamithd, 

A term applied to ant hills in the Lower Do&b. .B4hi.bhi - 
which is the correct word, is used in the North West,' 
and Bithak in Eastern Oudh. Also a snake-hole. Probably 
deriyed from vnfT a stinging insect, and WN a place. 


Bamhni, 

i/fS 

Light red soil.- 

—Eastern Oudh. 

Banbhanta, 


The wild egg plant (^Solanum melongena). 

Banoharf, 



A high jangle grass, the leaves of which are much like the 
Jawar. Wild elephants are very fond of this grass, which is 
known also by the name of Baro. , 

Banda, 

A grain magazine above ground. — Saugor. 


Bandhdn, 

A pension. 


wim 


Bandhdn, 


wipi 


Bandhii, 



• 


Baised earthen embankments for flooding lands. Bi&ndli 
firom bfiadhn& UajjIj to bind, is in more general ttfiO.-^^Sos 
Bandhw&s. • 
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Bandh&n, 

Band^tir, 

Puiohase of gram in advance of the harvest. — Saugor. 

Bandhvrds, WSRHi 

. , ,I^d embanked all round, or in such manner as to retain the 
' water; It is also generally applied to level ground ; uneven 
grouhd being called Tagar, and when surrounded by embank- 
ments Tagar Bandhia.— ^Jabalpur. 

Bandif, 

A species of Bohilkhand rice. Called alsp Baimunia and 
TQokchandan. — See Dhan. 

Bendrfj 

A grass which is found in fields of rice and Eodo. It grows 
to the height of about two feet, and has an ear, but produces HO 
grain. It is used as fodder for cattle. 

Bandtdl, JUjcj 

Damming a water course for the purpose of irrigation. 

« 

Bang&, \Lj ^ 

Is the name given to the white kind of Sarson (Simpia 
dichotoma, Roxh.) It is also applied locally to well-water, 
slightly brackish, — Central Doab. 

BangkA, \i^iJ vhwti 

An aquatic beetle which eats rice plants. It is said to manu- 
facture something like a boat from leaves, and to paddle itself 
. along &om plant to plant. It is harmless when the water is let 
but &fm ihe^field. It is also called Katua. — ^Benares. 

Bto^ ^s^ ’hnft 

. Sj^M of rioe^saltivated in Beinares.— See Dhan. 
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Bangka^yd, ^ 

See Jawasa and Bhatkataiya. 

Bangaiuitlia, 

Cowdung found in tho forests. — See Bankanda. 

Bangaliyd, U^y 

Literally, Bengali. A species of rice cultivated in the Eastem, 
part of these provinces. — See Dhan, 

e 

Baninhar, jl^y 

The word is used to signify a ploughman, or labourer, whoi^ 
services are paid in Banni, or in kind. — Benares. 

Banjin, 

Land close by the village. 

Also the name of a weed about three feet high, which springs 
up with Kharif crops. It is much sought after by Fakirs who 
practice Alchemy. 

Bankhara, 

Lands on which cotton has grown during the past sea8on.-r 
Central Do4b. 

The word is derived from ban, cotton, which though very 
commonly used in this sense, is not in the dictionaries. It is . 
not improbable that it is so applied, because a field of cotton ^ 
bears resemblance to a ban or forest. Baraundha is mo:^ 
commonly used in the same sense as Bankhara, in Bohilkhand 
and the Upper Do&b ; and Mudi (perhaps from \jSjy* to out, to . 
shave) in Dehli. ^ ^ ^ 

Eapseta is also very generally used for a field of cut ^tton ; . 
from the Sanskrit karpas the cotton plant, or undi^ossed 

cotton. 
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■ ■ ' • Gowdung found in a jungle or forest, or dried for fuel. From 
Ban a forest, and Fan^ cowdung. Bangautha is 
also lu H in this sense. Ami Kand& is likewise applied to this 
' nseful article of Hindu economy; from the Sanskrit * 

a forest. In Dehli this is corrupted into Rana, and coupled 
with U/ Gosa, i.e. a cake of cowdung. The familiar words 
Ifpla and Gobar are applied to that which is collected at home. 

Bankar, <*1^^ 

Spontaneous produce of jungle or forest laud, such as gums, 
brushwood, honey, etc.* It is generally supposed that the 
person who possesses the right of collecting Bankar, or any tax 
or eesa in lieu of it, holds necessarily a Zamindilri title in the 
ground which produces it. But this is an erroneous impression. 
The Sudder Dewdni Adaulat have ruled that the sale of 
Bankar does not convey Zamind&ri right. One case is reported 
in which A. purchased, at a public sale, a portion of a Zamin- 
d&ri.'“B. purchased another portion, besides the bankar of the 
whole estate. The Court ruled that the purchase made by B. 
conveyed to hiru a right over all the forest timber of the entire 
estate, though growing on the portion purchased by A. It was 
declared however that the latter from his right in the soil was 
permitted to clear away, the trees, and to cultivate it ; the 
. proceeds of the timber foUed appertaining to B. — (See 
.“ Reports,” Vol. II., p. 105.) 

It will be seen also at Section 9, Reg. I. of 1804, that the 
■ ' British Government consider Bankar as a thing altogether 
- distinct from Zamind&ri. 

Ba^us, ^ 

■'A grass used in making ropes. 

, ♦ S«oJ.A.S.B.forl846,p. 643.— £.««. 
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Bankatf, 

The right obtained by clearin^g jungle, and bringing it Stttb .. 
cultivation.-— Benares. 

A portion of grain given to a labourer as renxunerabMm for ; 
his services. — ^Benares. 

• * 

Bansa, Uuij 

A grass ■which grows in fields of rico and ddl. It is giyen W 

fodder for cattle. 

Bansi, 

A kind of wheat with blackish cars.— Hodiangdbad. 


Bantaria, 

A of wood rangers in some of the northern Parganahs 
of Gorakhpur, holding about 20,000 acres granted by the native 
government in lieu of police services. As the services are no. 
longer performed, the lands have been resumed, and settled at 
very easy rates with the occupant Bautarids. 


Bar, ^ 

The Banian tree ; the large Bengal or Indian fig . 
{Mens Indka). It is commonly also known as the Barg4t , 

Barfihi, 

A small species of sugar cane. — Saugor, Lower Do&b, and 
Bundelkhand. • 

Barar, 

Tod says (Annals of Baj. Vol. I. p. 149). “BaraW' W ^ .. 
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'^defidite tern for taxation, and is connected with the thing 
taxed, as Halbarrar, pldugh-tax.” 

An apportionment of Bhyachara Easts (or instalments of rent) 
adoording to the agreement of the pillage community. Gene* 
rally, any division ; bearing much the same meaning os B&chh. ■ 
Hie word, though common in the DoS.b and Western India, 
is hot found in Bondi dictionaries. 

Barban, sriw 

A North wind according to Khan Arzu. — Sec l)4ndw&ra. 

Bardi, 

Light stony soiL Also Bardar. — Saugor. 

Barehta, . 15^!^ 

Land of the third quality ; also a plot of ground on which 
sugar cane has been lately grown. *Saugor. See Bhatkataiya. 

Barejj ^ 

Barejd, larj 

A betel or p&n garden. 

Bargan, 

Partition ; a share. — Hoshangabad. 

Barh^, 

A channel for the passage of water from a well to a field, 
or from one field to another. To the eastward it may be con- 
sidered the smallest size of watercourse; the size in the as- 
cending scale is indicated by the terms Barh&, Nalki, Nali, Narw& 
and GAL But in the West, Barha is by no means a small 
^ater course? The word is probably derived from Barhna 
to. incite, though the usual mode of spelling it is against that 
etymology- « 
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A field iu -which cows arc fed; a rope, or siring; espeoisiljiy 
one by which a harrow is drawn, or onb that is thrown over a 
cart to keep the load from falling or getting injured. 

In parts of Central and Upper Do4b, Barhd is the tenn 
applied to the land of a township which is farthest from the 
homestead. B&ra is the nearest to the -village ; Manjha between 
both. 

Barhiya, 

The name of a sugar millstone, extracted from the Ohanar 
quarries. * 


Barhotarf, 

See Barhf. 



Barkiiiyan, 




A Kachha well, t.e. one -without a cylinder of masonry.—E. 
Oudh. 

Baro, jji 

The name of a high jungle grass. — See Banchari. 

Baronkha, 

A kind of sugar cane with long thin joints. 

Baranndha, 

Cotton laud. — Bohilkhand. 

Barroh, gjj 

A name given to the uplands in tho Parganah of J&nibrast, 
i.e. the right bank of the Jumna, Zillah Etowah. , 

Bars4n4, 

To winnow the grain ; literally, to cause <to rain. « 
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EohOkhand. 

ojj) 

A. disease 'whicli affects rice crops. 

A l^them girth, or large cable; especially one used for 
■drawing water by a pur, or large well l)ag. 

In the Dehli territory, Barat, or Barit, is also used to signify 
the Government Jama, or a portion of it. — See Bharit. 

Baslkat, 

' . Inhabited. Prom Basna Uw to dwell. 

Basit, 

The head manager in a village; the same as Mahetya or 

Mukaddam. — Central Do4b. 

Basend, 

An edible root which is found in jhils or marshes. 

In Bohilkhand the word signifies a Ehakrob, or sweeper. 

Basgit, 

' ip[omestead ; site of a village residence. Prom LuJ to dwell. 
The word is pure Hindi, but is more used in Eastern Hindustan 
than in Western. 

Basfili, , 

A small instrument for cutting. The diminutive of Basfila, 
an adze. 

• • 

Bastahj wr 

cloth m which papers are bou^d up ; a bundle of papers. 

" TOL. U. 
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3«rtiish, ; Jiuji 

' Land sown with sugar cane, after a rice crop. — 


17 
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Baswdri, WIT(t 

Basaur, 

A bamboo garden. From WhT a bamboo. 

Bat; WZ 

A partition ; diyision. From Ulb to bo divided. 

Ba^i, ^Jllb HZtI; 

Is derived from the word preceding, and signifies the same 
as the Metayer system of Europe ; but it includes not oply the 
literal Metayer, i.e. “ ^ moitie fruit,” but the “ tier franc,” or 
any share into which the crops may be divided. In poor lands 
a batdi of onc-sisth only is not unfrequently the extent of the 
Zaminddr’s demand. 

Batdi navdsiya is applied to a division which gives nine 
shares to one party, and seven to another.— Benares. — See 
Haridnw. 

Batenth, 

Batenia, Uit 

Proprietor, or holder of a share. — Central l)odb.— See above, 
under Bat and Batai. 

Bates, 

A passage ; a pathway. Batia is in more general use in 
the same sense. Both are from the Sanskrit Bdt a road, a 
highway. 

Bathan, 

Pasture ground. From Lfy to sit, to settle, or more p^bably 
from a bullock, and WR or 7R a place. Eastern Ondh. 
— See Baisak ; which is also similarly derived. is 

more usually applied to the little shed erected in .' 
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the jungles to (deep in at night, the cattle being all collected 
round it. It is also called or q.v. 

Baihii4) Ijfj 

A herb which springs up with Bahi* crops, and in the 
neighbourhood of water. It is sometimes cooked as a pot-herb 
by the poorer ^aasoi {Clienopodium album). 


Bathiyfi, 

See Bitaura. 

Wv 


Batfirf, 




A name given in Benares to Ghani, or the small ‘kind of 
Ghana, q.v, 

Batolan, 

Batoran, 

Gathering or collecting grain in one place at the time of 
harvest. From hatornd, to gather up. 

Batar, jj amr: 

Land in a state fit for the plough. — Saugor. In the Fanjab 
I have heard watar used to signify the rain which falls in 
January, and by softening the soil enables the young wheat to 
sprout and grow. — ^B. 

Batwir, 

A custom or police officer stationed on a road. 

A tax gatherer, who collects taxes in kind. 

A herb something like the Turmeric. It springs up in the 
. rain% wxd it is sometimes sown, as it is considered a specific in 
. iheuittalasm.;» * 
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Baib, 

• *“ I 

Afar off — at a distance. — ^Bundelkhand. r 

Baijila, 

A species of black pulse. — ^E. Oudb. 

BaiMiat, 

Sale. — ^Eastern Oudb and Benares. 

BaisaJc, 

/ ... ^ 

A spot ill a jungle to which cattle are sent out to graze, — ^Dehli, 
It is elsewhere called Kharak (a cowshed) and Bathdn.— f 
The word is also applied, generally, to old and worn oat 
animals. 

Chanda, * ^t?[T 

A common station of the revenue survey. 

Chak, C/U 

A wheel. Especially applied amongst cultivators to the pulley 

over which the lao, or well-rope passes ; called Bhon in Dehli, 

Chali and Charhlu in Rohllkhand, Garri and Garili in Benares 
and Bundelkhand. But these four last terms are only applied 
if the wheel is formed out of one block of wood. 

Ohdk means also a mill ; rings of earth for forming a well ; , 
.a vessel in which sugar is manufactured, after being transferred , 
from the Oh&sni or Karahi. — See Bel, 

Chan^ 

Cesses levied from artizans and others. From Ch&ntii& 
to squeeze, to press. * 

CMunrf, 

A police station ; usually the kotwal’B.A^3augoir. > ; . ' ; " 
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Ch&p, 

The pefdse of the Jharberi after the P&la is beaten from it. 
Dehli and Upper Do&b. — See Jharberi. 

Oakes of cow-dung. They are also known by the names of 
OobafTi Upla, Qosa, Doja, Thcpri and Chot. 

Gh&ra, '^TTI 

Truss; sheaf; grass; food. 

J 

Ch^f, 

'A pan in which the juice of the sugar cane is boiled. It is 
much the same as the Karahi, except that it is somewhat larger. 
From the Oh&sni it is transferred into the Chdk, q.v. 

It is probably a corruption of the Persian flavour, 

syrup. 

Chiwal, JjV 

Pice undressed, but cleared of the husk. 

Chfbhar, ’* 

Trf^rnl which remains long moist. — Saugor. 

Chik,* ^ 

Chlkar, 

, Mud; slime. The name of Chik is consequently given to 
the turf or rushes on which the water pot of the Dhenkli is 
T pn^i^ to rest, when it is brought to the top of the well. P&r- 
. and Ghilw&i are likewise so applied. 

OWkat, • 

Caiiktf, i/V 

Olayey eofl.— ^ngor. 
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Chita, 'ifhn 

The name of a creeping herb. It is used in medioiiid as a<iue 
for leprosy {Plumbago Zeylonica). . 

Chihra, 

A descriptive roll of a servant or fugitive. laterally, a fiioe, 

China, U-^ 

Canary seed {Panicum Miliaceum) {Panicum pilomm, Boxb.) 

It is sown and reaped in the hot season, after nearly all the 
rabi’ crops have been cut. It requires much irrigation, Snd ia a 
precarious crop ; hence the saying : 

am: ai% ?fr Irt h |*rT 

Take of master Clifna, 

Give him fourteen waterings, 

Let the wind blow, and you’ll have nought to give or take;’’ 
i.e. You may irrigate your China as much as you like, but a 
blast will destroy it, and you get nothing for your pains. 

Chenoh, ^ 

A herb which springs up in uncultivated places durmg the 
rainy season. Its fruit is frequently called Jonk, fiom its 
resemblance to a leech. 

Chha(, ^ .1; 

A pad, to prevent laden bullocks from being galled. . 

Chhdj, ^ 

A basket used in winnowing grain. 

Chh&knd \i^\^ imPn 

To clean the water of a welL * 
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Ohliap, ^ 

A stomp ; generally the Potdar, or cashier’s, stomp. 

In Ddili and the Upper Do&b it is the name applied to a 
small handle or heap of thorns about a foot higL Whoa 
larger, it is called Khewa q.v.* 

Chhipi, \A^ 

The village seal used to impress grain with. — See Chank and 
Thapa. 

It also means the heap of refuse corn and chaff which is 
formed in winnowing. In a heap of cleaned com there is about 
four per cent Ohh&p&. Also, a small heap of grain appropriated 
to purposes of charity. 

C!hhdp4 is likewise in some places the name given to the 
basket used for throwing water out of a pond, for the purpose 

of .irrigation.— See Beri, Boka, and Dauri. 

ChMr, ^ 

A bank of a river ; hence Chharchitti, a permit, or pass, over 
a river. 

« 

Chhedi, lou^ ^ 

A destructive little animal similar to the weevil {Calandria 
grandria). From Chhed a hole. It is also the name of the 
disease which the com sustains when ailected by the ravages of 
this animal. 


Ghliida, 

Thin, not close — according to Shakespear's Dictionary, ** said 
of a person or animal whose legs are much separated.” But it 
is alsft applied to corn fields, or plantations, in opposition to 
Ghan& or Ghink& close, thick. 

* See ?.A.S. Bombay, No. 111., p. 119.— £. add. 
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CMiitii, ^ V ; 

A pod ; a legume. ‘ ^ 

ChhinkA, ^BflNsT 

An ox muzzle. — Dehli; called Mukha, Mushka^ and Jali in , 
Brohilkhand and the Dodb, Khonta in Benares, and Mt^a in - 
Bundelkhand. Also a net for hanging pots, etc.— (See JaTb.) 

Chhinta, l!L^ 

From chhintoa to sprinkle ; a field in which peas 

and linseed have been sown by broad-casting, while the rice 
crops arc standing on the ground. ^Vlicn the rice is cut, these 
crops are loft to grow, and harvested in the beginning of Ohayt. 
In Dehli, the term Chhanta is applied to throwing more seed 
amongst a growing rice crop. 

The same word is employed in Gorakhpur to signify lands in 

which seed has been scattered after a single ploughing; more 
particularly at the extremities of villages, with a view to secure 
possession. 

Chhiyul, 

A jungle tree ; called also Dhak, q,v. < 

Chheona, 

To extract juice from a tar tree. Literally, ‘‘to slice,” as the* 
bark is sliced off and a pot hung underneath to catch the sap as 
it exudes. — B. ’ 

Chhikai, 

Bears the same meaning in Bohilkhand as Barighkhfti4i3yB, 
q.v. The word is perhaps derived from Ghhmkw&n& 
to caned. ‘ , 

o T 


Chhaka, 

Bark; rind. 
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Sowing broad-cast. ’^From Chbintna to sprinkle.— 

. Benares: 

He usual words in the Doab, Rohilkhand, and Dehli, are 
Baberi, or Pabar phenk dcna, or Jcl karna. In Bundelkhand 
-it, is oalled Chhintab^ from the same root Chhintnd. 

Chliitrf, 

Said in Shakespear^s Dictionary to bo ‘^a small basket 
without lid or handle/^ but it is more generally understood to 
be a broken basket, or Daliya ; one nearly ineffective from being 
worn out. 

Chbola, 

Gram — Saugor and •Bundelkhand. Also the title of tho man 
who cuts the standing sugar cane. He strips off‘ the leaves, and 
lops off the head, which he receives as his perquisite, besides 
about ten canes per diem during the time he is employed. The 
name is derived from chholna to pare, to scrape. 


Chholnf, 



A scraper. 


OMiaur, 

J}^ 



A large stack of Juwar or Bajra collected for fodder, com- 
prising several smaller stacks called Syi. In years of plenty this 
is added to, till the village stock amounts to several hundreds 
of maunds. — Dehli. 

In some districts, as in Rohilkhand, this is known by the 
name of .Garri ; elsewhere by the name of Kundar and Kharai. 
— See>Garrk 

Xiterftlly, six duns ; equal to two damris. The proper 
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amount is six and a quarter dams, but by abbreviatioa ii it 
called Chbad&m. — See Damn, Adbela, and Gianda. 

Chhahkiir, 

Division of crops where the Zamindar gets only one«sixth.— 
E. Oudh. 

Chhakrd, 

A carriage. It is built on the principle of a baili, has no 
sides like the Gari, but carries burdens on a sort of platform. 
It is much used for the conveyance of cotton, to which its con* 
struction is well adapted. The names of some of its componmit 
parts are lifasauri, Goria, Tulawa, Akari, Eorha, Phar, Shagdn, 
Auk, TipTi, DantuS., Chaukhar4 and Bichu&, the uses of which 
it is needless to particularise. — See Gari. 


Chhatao^ 



Clearing rice from the husk. 


Chhatri, 




A small ornamented pavilion, generally built over a place of 
interment, or a cenotaph in honor of a Hindu chief. Literally, 
“ an umbrella.” 

Chihel, 

Wet oozy land. From chihld mud. 

CMkhar, 

The husk of Ghani, q.v. 

Chikharwai, 

Wages for weeding. — ^E. Oudh ; called generally {did 
Naulai elsewhere. * 
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CHiyialiw&t, fil«l WT qz 

A clayey soil. From Ghikn& greasy; oily. 

(M 14 , 

A holy place where fakirs abide : so called from the initiatory 
ahstixionce of forty days (in Persian chahil&) which they 
undergo. 

CMlw6f, fiwt 

8ee an explanation of its meaning under Ghik. 

Chimbur, ^, 5 ^ 

An inferior kind of grass which grows in the Bhatti territory. 
It is perhaps the same as the Chapruda of Hariana. 

Chin, 

A kind of sugar-cane. — Upper DoaL and BohilkhanA — See 
Ikh. 

Ohirohird, 

Kamo of a ipedicinal plant {Achyranthes aspera). Its ashes 
also are used in washing linen. It is also called Chichara, 
Ghitirra, and Satjira. In Sanskrit it is known by the name of 
Ap&m&rg There is a white and a red kinA The 

former, if it is carried about the person, is firmly believed to 
render one invulnerable, particularly against scorpions, and the 
application of it to the part affected is as immediate and certain 
a remedy as was the application of basil according to the clas- 
sical writers. 

. The iiame of a grass which somewhat resembles young Bajra. 
it picdnoes an ear like that of the Eangni (Pameum 
and its |;rain is about the size of a barley com. This 
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plant also is said in native herbals to have secret virtnc. If 
any one will eat a chatt&k of its graim he will not feel the 
pressure of hunger for twenty-one days. As the experimeut is 
easily made, and it is not a common practice to eat ChircU|ts,' 
we may presume it is somewhat nauseous. 

Chittha, 

A rough note ; servants’ pay ; a memorandum. 

Chiwand, f^WTWT 

A place for cremation ; called also Chihai and Ohihani. These 
three are derived from Ksli4i, ashes. Marghat, Bhoidagdha 
and Smasan, or Samsan (in Benares) are also employed to , 
signify the same. 

Choya, 

A hole dug in the dry bed of a river to get water. Also a 
name commonly applied to rivulets. 

Choha^ 

A small well. Both those words are derived from Chtind 
to leak, to be filtered. 

Choka, 

Rice. — Saugor. 

Chonda, 

Kachha wells where the water is near the surface. — Oudji. . 

Chda, ^ 

Ohu&, Battd, or Marsa forms one of the chief Kharis pro* 
ducts of the hills. The flowers are of a fine red color* It' is 
supposed to be the Amaranthm oleraceus, 

Ch6A is also the siliqua, seed vessel, or pod of is .. 
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!£^^tucage. From fJhugna to peck; to graze. 

ChoEchi, 

A tiny creeper which grows round the Piyazi plant and 
ripens its seeds at the same time with it. The Piy&zi seeds are 
eaten by the poorer classes^ and during the famine at Ambala 
in 1861 cases occurred of persons being poisoned by eating 
Piydzi bread in which Chonchi had become mixed. I was not 
able jx) learn the botanical name of either plant. Jiy&zi grows 
spontaneously in fallow lands in April and May. — B. 

ChulM, 

The supports which arc placed below stacks of straw or stores 
of grain ; called by English farmers stadclles. In some places 
the ground is merely cleaned and elevated, and no supports are 
raised ; it is then called Ghai. 

Chullu, jU ^ 

The palm of the hand contracted for the purpose of holding 
water. Soinetitncs incorrectly pronouned Challu. — See Ajauli 
and Chungal. 

(Mn, ^ 

' Flour ; pulse coarsely ground. 

Chungal, 

A handful of any thing dry; as Chullu is of any thing 
liquid. Ehonch is usG*d in the same sense. In Rohilkhand, 
]jap, or iiaf, is as much as two hands joined can hold; but in 
BoMreS) I)ehli> and the Doab, it means only one handful. — See 
Ajaui^^Ohullu., ♦ 
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ChiinM, ^ 

Head man of a district in Behra Ddn. * 

Chopna, 

To throw water from a Bauri, q,v . — ^Ulchab ■ dena u 
equivalent term in Bundelkhand. 

Chot, db^ ^ 

An ingenious way adopted* by shepherds and husbandmen of 
folding a blanket or sheet into a covering for the headL and 
shoulders^ making it nearly impervious to the rain. It is some- 
what similar to tlie mode by which a Scotchman converts a 
plaid into a sleeved great coat. It also signifies the tying the 
end of a blanket in a knot, and so placing it over the head, 
which in some places is called Ghiinghi ; but that word is 
generally otherwise applied. — Seo Ghfinghi. 

Chau, ^ ^ 

A ploughshare. — See Hal and Halas. 

r 

Ohaukh4, 

A station where four boundaries meet. — See Chaugadda. 
Chaukara, 

Bivision of a crop, in which the cultivator gives only one^. 
fourth ; called also by the name of Ghaukur. * 

Chanld, 

A kind of pulse commonly cultivated^ in Hindlistaii (DoUchw 
It is also called Haw&s and Hamis; b^ it is best 
known throughout the country under its Persian naine of 
hUyd. ^ , 
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Chaulai, 

The name ^ a woedVhich shoots up during the rainy season, 
particularly in old buildings {Amaranthiis pohjgamus). It is 
also sometimes sown and eaten as a pot-herb. There are two 
kinds of Chaul&i, red and green. The ono is called Gandar, 
and the other Marsai. 


Ohannrd, 



A subterranean apartment for grain. 

ChauntdU, 



Cotton pods, 

in which the fibre 

is equal to one-fourth of the 

whole produce. 

Tih&li, in which the fibre is one-third. Pach- 

dull (i.c. two out of five) when it amounts to about 1C seers in 

the maund. 



Chaupal, 



Cbaupdr, 




A small shed in which the village community meet ; generally 
built by the head man of the village, and used by him in former 
days as a kind of Kachahri or office. 


Chaur, 

A large open space in the forest. — ^Rohilkhand. 

A largo tract of low land. — Eastern Oudh. 

"^Achaur is one of those long low strips of semi-marshy land, 
formerly beds of small streams so common in Northern Bih&r. 
They are generally appropriated for the purpose of growing 
rice and indigo.— B. 

ci 

o 

The junction of four villages, or roads. — See Chaugadda. 
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Chaursi, 

A granary aboTC ground. — ^Iloliilkliand. 

Chaus, (ju.^ ^ 

Land four times tilled. — Eohilkhand. 

Chausingha, 

A raised mound indicating where the boundaries of four 
villages meet. — See Cbaugadda. 

Chauthiya, 

A measure in general use for grain and about equal to a seer 
of wheat. Cliaukari is a quarter, and Adheli is a half Chau- 
thiyd. Five Chant hiy as arc equal to a Kuro, or Paseri, and 
twenty Kuros to one Khanri. These words are equally used 
in superficial measures. Thus an area which would require 
five Paserf of seed to sow it, is about equal to a Bfgha (which 
in Uoshangabad is a little more than a statute acre, being 
4,900 square yards), and was rated at about a Rupee of Re- 
venue, A Khanri would be about equal to four Rupees, and 
a Maui to twice that amount. — Saugor. — See BJsi and Jarib. 

Chautra 

A Court ; corrupted perhaps from Ohabutra. 

Chah, 

A platform ; a pier-head. 

Chahli, 

The wheel on which the rope revolves at the top of a well. 
-•See Chdk. 

Chalionid, 

To transplant. — Bolulkliaud. Elsewhere vt signifies to stiok 
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up, to fix. The word Bompna is also frequently used to signify 
' transplanting. In Dshli and the' Upper Do&b, Chahorn&, 
though tarely used, is preserved iu the word Ghahora, which 
signifies nee dibbled in a field, after being sown in a nursery. 

Ohalial, 

A strong soil, ranking between Eausli and Dakara, or 
D&nkra. — ^Dehli. 

Chakka 

The^ weight (generally of clay) used to press down the small 
arm of the Dhenkla. The usual meaning is a wheel or circle, 
and the word may be therefore applied thus, as the ChakkA is 
almost always of a circular form. 

Chakkat, 

The loss of a whole plot of ground by uiluvion ; tho contrary 

of Eitkat. 

Chakwand, * Sj 

A common weed, qf which there are generally reckoned to 
be four kinds, though they bear but little resemblance to one 
another. — Chakwand, Chakaundi or Kasaundi, Gulali, Batoka. 
The Chakwand, which grows from about eight inches to two 
feet high, and bears a long legume, is very common in Mango 
groves, and in fields grown with Kharif crops. It is used by 
the poor people as a potherb. 

Chaltf, T^cft 

Cultivated lands. — ^Dehli. 

• 

A log of wood witH grooves, fixed on banks of canals. It is 
nsed in drawing water for the purposes of irrigation. 


vet. n. 


18 
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Chand, U5- W 

Gram. Oicer arietimm. The origia of this Word has been 
much disputed) but is, I beKeve, a corruption of the Portuguese 
gramay meaning grain in general. 

There are generally reckoned to be three kinds of thie widely* 
used legume 1. Pild (also called Ilaksw&, Ohapt&i, and !E^&r( 
in the Eastern part of these provinces) ; 2. Pachmil) which is a 
mixture of Pila and Kass& ; 3. Kaasd, the superior kind. 

There is also a small kind of Chand, called Chani and Batl^ri) 
and Chand itself is frequently to the Eastward called Pehbi and 
Lena. But in general Lona is the name of the oxalic and 
acetic acid which forms on the leaf of the Ohand. It is used in 
this country in alchemical processes, and in the preparation of 
nitric and muriatic acid. Cloths are spread over the plants of 
the Chand, and being well moistened by the deposition of dew, 
they readily absorb the acidulous salt, which the plants secrete 
abundantly 011 the surface of their leaves and shoots (Hoyle, 
“Antiquity of Hindu Med.” p. 42). The presence of this acid 
IB found to injure the feet occasionally when people walk in 
Ohand fields, and a local tradition has hence arisen that Sit&, 
when she was going to bathe in the Manwa river, is said to 
have cursed the plant, and directed that it should not be grown 
between that stream and the Gogra, and consequently no Ohand 
is now cultivated between those two rivers. 

In the Western part of this Presidency there is a Eabttli 
Ohand sometimes grown. It diflfers from the Desi, or country 
Ohand in having a white flower and smaller leaf. It is also 
grown in the extreme East, and in Bengal, to the North of the 
Ganges. It is there considered a fit offering for the gods, pro- 
bably on account of its rarity. 

This useful grain is highly valued in India, ^d its* praises 
have been sung by the poets. The following dogg)^ lin^, 
which are attributed to the celebrated minister Birbal, ate 
greatly esteemed by the natives : — 
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^Tfh?wr ^ 5ffn ^ ^ fii^ ^ wr w 

'WHcH may be thus literally translated, 

W gods^ Mahadov is greatest; among all cereals, channa is 
king; 

*Whose stalk is longish, its flowers rose-coloured, the more it is 
picked the thicker it grows. 

Quoth Birhal, listen, Shah Akbar, with salt and pepper it is wonder- 
flllly good.’’ 

The favorite way, however, of cooking grain is to parch it. 
It is then called Chabend, and is generally carried in the comer 
of the scarf to eat on a journey. J3y far the most common uso 
of grain is as food for horses, for which purpose it is un- 
rivalled. — B. 

Chanohar, 

Land left untilled for one, two, or three years. 

Clumdd, 

Subscription; assessment. 

Chandeli, 

Avery fine epecies of cotton fabric, which is of so costly a 
description as to be used only in native courts. It is made 
fmm Berar, or Hmrivati, cotton, and every care is taken in 
its manipulation. The weavers work in a dark subterranean 
room,, of which the walls are kept purposely damp to prevent 
the dust from flying about. The chief care is bestowed on the 
preparation of the thread, which, when of very fine quality, sells 
fot' Hs vei|;llt in silver. It is strange that women are allowed 
to no part in any of tho processes. From a correspondence 
published in Yol. E of the “ Joum. As. Soc. of Bengal,” it 
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would appear that the Ghandelis are made solely ^arma 
cotton ; but this is a mistake, for UmrdVati cotton is alone used, 
and the Narma, or Narma-ban, instead of being confined to 
Malwa, is cultivated in small quantities all over Hindustan^ and 
its produce is in great request for the manufacture of the best 
kind of Brahmanical thread. It is a bushy plant, grows to 
height of about seven feet, and lasts about six years. 

Chandelis derive their name from the town of Ohanderf, on 
the left bank of the Betwa, in Sindhians territory. — (See ChandeL) 

Chandeya, ' 

Deep places. — ^Eastern Oudh. 

Chanf, 

A small species of Chand ; called Daturi in Benares. 

Chaneth, 

Drugs for cattle. • 

Changel, 

A herb which springs out of old Xheros, or ruined buildings. 
It has a round leaf, and its seed, which is used as a medicine, is 
known generally by the name of Khabaji. Also a round basket 
of straw. 

Chanwdn, 

Name of a small species of millet. — Eastern Oudh. 

Chaprf, 

A puddle. Also the name of a small pulse somewhat , re- 
semhling Chand. ^ 

Charf, ^ 

TTnripe Jaw&r, cut as fodder for cattlS. It is .^ways-^WU 
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miMdi' thioker than tlie Jaw&r which is intended for the thresh- 
ing floor. • 

Chari is also the name given in the Lower Lo&b to small 
portions of land held rent-free by cultivators : derived either 
from its chiefly producing fodder, or by a corruption from 
Sir.—^Se© Chhir. 

Ohaiklif, 

^Die pulley by which water is raised from a well by two 
water-pote tied to the ends of a rope and raised alternately. 
Literally, a sinning wheel. It is generally made of pieces of 
bamboo lashed together in the form of a cylinder. — See Ch&k. 

Charm, 

A feeding trough. 

Charas, 

The exudation of hemp flowers. It Is collected in Nepal, 
and elsewhere also it is said, by persons running through a field 
of Ganja with leathern aprons to which the exudation adheres. 
In these proyinces the Charas of Bokhara is most admired, and 
fetches double the price of the country product. Bahadurgarh 
in the Dehli Territory appears the grand dep6t for the Charas 
of the Western and Northern States. 

Also, the large leathern bucket, or bag, used for filling water 
from wells ; derived from leather. In some parts of the 
country it is called Pur and Moth. All parts of the apparatus 
of a well are differently called at different places. Thus, the 
upright posts over the well’s mouth are in one place, Filp&ya 
(elephant leg), in another Thuni. The beam which they sup* 
is in one place called Bharsahd, in another Patao and 
Bharetf The rope is in one place called Bart, in another Lao. 
^phe reservoir into which the water is poured is in some places 
called Fareha, in others Chabacha, and so on.— See Arhat, 
Bahoro, Gh6k, OhalAi, Gharkhi, and Garari. 
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Charwahf, 

Wages of a charw41ia, grazier or herlsiiiaD, in gitdn. Froitt.. 
Chami ^j>- to feed, to graze. 

ChaW, 

The name of a herb which springs up with the rabi’* grains. 
It is used as fodder for cattle, and the poorer class of oultiTators 
eat the seeds of it mixed up with barley. 

Chail, ^ . 

Land twice tilled. — ^Eohilkhand. 

Chain, %sr 

Cultivated land. 

Chaiti, 

The harvest of the month Chayt (March-April). In Bundel- 
khand it is applied generally to the Babi’, or spring harvest. 

Dab, cjlJ inw 

The name of a grass, better known by the name of Eds or 
Eusha. (Pm cymsurides. Eaen:) It is generally applied 
only to the first shoots of the Eds grass, and is called Dabsa 
in BohUkhand. The extreme acuteness of its points is pro- 
verbial amongst Hindus. The intellects of a clever man are 
said to be as sharp as the point of a Bab, or Eds, leaf (Sir W. 
Jones* Works, Yol. Y. p. 79). Ddb is not in much request as 
fodder for cattle, but, when soaked, it makes very good twpie, 
and is occasionally used in thatching houses. These are, how^ 
ever, profane uses : for the grass is especially holy, and is in 
great demand in almost all the votive offerings ^d ^jgiottB 
ceremonies of the Hindus. It is considered very desirable tha^ 
a man should die upon a bed of Ddb; and it is eeoMiqdi^fly; 
the duty of attendant relations to spread ttte ginsa ^^e n^r» 
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and after covering it with a cloth, to lay the dying man upon 
it, in order that ho m»y emit his last breath in that hallowed 
position. 

1)4W, 

See Dahiya. 

B4bak, 

Fresh well water. — Dabkd is used in the same sense. 

Low ground where water settles ; a small tank ; a vessel for 
washing in. 

Dakara, l/ij TMRJ 

Is the name of the best, or second best, quality of soil in the 
Upper Do&b or Dehli. It is sometimes pronounced Dh&kar 
and Dankra. 

The soil called Bausli in many places ranks above Dakard. 

Dal, ^ 

pulse, Phaseolus radiatus, Linn., Phascolus aureus^ Boxb., 
green gram, or rayed kidney bean.” — KS-ndn-i Islam. 

In the North Western Provinces it is applied only to the 
split pea of Mdng, Arhar, Urd, and a few other pulses (from 
dahd U J to grind coarsely) ; and there appears reason to appre- 
hend error in ihe passage quoted from the Kanun-i Islam.” 
The Printed Glossary also says of Dol that it is a sort of pea. — 
See Delia. 

D&l, , J'j TW 

A ];)ough. In DehU find the Upper Dodb it is applied to the 
basket usedT for the purpose of raising water by artificial means 
from a canal. From ddlnd UIj to throw, to fling. It is made 
sometimes: of leather, but generally of Munj or of Jhao. D&l 
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irrigation is used where the course of the canal is mu^ below 
the general level of the country, and isf in consequence of the 
labour attending it, more expensive than irrigation by l^or^ 
which consists in merely breaking down the field ridge, and 
allowing the water to pass through it. 

Dal, ^ 

Wild rice. 

Damcha, ^T^TTT 

The platform on which a person is posted to protect crops. — 
Dehli. Jaunda and Tand are also used in this sense in Dehli; 
and the latter in Rohilkhand also ; in the Do&b, Mattula (from 
matti, earth), and Menra and Maihra* (from its position on the 
border of the field) ,* and in Saugor, Marwa, for the same reason. 
Machdn and M&cha are in common use elsewhere, and even 
within the limits of the local words above-mentioned. 

Damar, 

Resin — more especially, in commerce, the resin of the S&l 
tree {Shorea robusta) : also called Dhumn& and Dhund. 

Dand, julj 

High ground, opposed to Dabar ; sterile Bhfir land ; elevated 
land of Domat soil ; also a fine ; a land-mark ; a stick. The * 
word is spelt with either an initial ^ or 

Dang, 

A hill or precipice ; the summit of a mountain, as Ldl-d&ng. 
In Dehli, and generally in Tipper India, the word is used to 
signify the high bank of a river. It is provincially con^ppted 
into Dh&ng and Dhayang. — ^E. * * 

D&ngrd is common in Nepalese for a hill.— B, 
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BAngEff, Jj\j ^tait 

Sapenumuated horned cattle. It is applied also as a term 
of ahttse to a fooL But D&ngar, in Dehli, is not confined to 
old cattle; fi>r it is there applied generally to homed cattle, 
exdlnBiTe of hufy.oe8. 

D&nti, 

A sickle. From dant, a tooth. 

Ban^, ^ 

nSuse of harvest floors, especially applied to Fharif pro- 
ducts ; and so is synonymous with Jhora, q.v. It m also called 
Data4 and !panthl&. — See Danthla. 

Banwdn, 

Burning stubble, or a conflagration in a forest. This word 
is provinciaUy corrupted iato'damar and do, and is derived from 
the Sanskrit a conflagration in a foresL — “Tates* 

Nalodaya,** p. 353. 

Ddnwari, 

See Baun. 

A hatchet with a hooked point ; a sickle. Among the Sing- 
phos and other savages of the north-eastern frontier it is the 
name of a heavy kniie about two feet in length like the 
Kepalese knkari. — ^B. 

Barfi, jyb ^ 

Spirituous liquor. 

• 

B6s, * ^ 

This name, which literally means slave, is home chiefly by 
xamt of the Banid fiaste, by Baii^gi Fakirs, and by Kayaths and 
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Brahmins. It is usually coupled with the name of soma, deityi 
as Shib D&s^ N&r&yan D&s^ etc.| etc., to imply suliilecijon to 
some special tutelary God. It is a mistake to suppose that it is 
the name of a particular family, as was asserted by a celeb^ted 
statesman, who when inveighing against the treatment of some 
D&s of Lucknow, stated him to be a member of ''the 
family, one of the most distinguished in India.’’ 

In the time of Akbar we find it was not uncommon iot 
Bajputs also to bear the name of D&s. Thus we read of Raja 
Bhagwan Dds, the Kachhw&ba, who was the fia,ther-in-law of 
Jahangir, and grandfather of Sult&n Khusru, and who isTstig- 
matized as the first who sullied Rajput blood by a connexion 
with the Imperial family of Dehli. The name is now seldom 
given to Rajputs, except to illegitimate children. — ^E. 

By Europeans in India this word is often written and pro- 
nounced Doss,” and in that shape it appeared in the earlier 
editions of this work. The last (or perhaps I should say the 
last but one) generation of Anglo-Indians always pronounced 
the long d (W or 1 ) like aw or <?, this error was originated by 
that able but eccentric scholar. Dr. Gilchrist, who taught that 
the sound of d was the same as that of the English a in ball^ 
toall, water, etc. Hence his pupils persisted in speaking and 
writing breakfast, as hauzree, water, as pawnee, 

nabdb (the Hindi corruption of nawwdb) as nabob and the 
likCt The fact however is that the long in all Indian lan- 
guages is sounded like the English a in far, father, poet, etc. 
In Persian the long d is sounded as in water, wa/r^ etc., 
and the Persians are said to dislike to hear Indians talk 
their language because of their pronunciation of the d, which 
they consider efieminate. Thus, a Persian would say UA 
(X&b nawmi shumaw chih bawshad, while an Indian you^ ilay 
ndAmi shumdA chih bdi-shad. The name D&s is in Behar in- 
dicative of the possessor’s holding the office of village patwii^i. 
It is one of the recognized appellations of the K&yalhs^ who aie 
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all call^ etO'-and-so L&l, Farsh&d, or D&s ; alsoi though less 
frequently^ Singh. — 

B&B&) Lb ^ntr 

4 leaping hook. Alao d&hsd 

Water falling from above; a waterfall. — ^Rohilkhand. The 
word is perhaps a corruption of Dh&r&» a flowing stream. 

In Saugor^ Bhadbhada is used in this sense ; but its general 
apj^cation is somewhat different. — Sec Bhadbhad&na. 

Bfyard, \j\}j 

Bidra^ or Bdwara, or Diard^ signifies an island formed in the 
bed of a river. — Eastern Oudh and Benares. — E. 

It is a B[indi dimiiiutive of Sanskrit an island, and means 
a large sandbank formed by a river, which, after being in ex- 
istence for a couple of seasons, frequently becomes sufiiciently 
consolidated to be cultivable, but is always liable to be carried 
away again by a change in the course of the river. Some of 
these didrds or diaras, as they are also called, are very large 
and old. The Bampiir diard in the Ganges near Maldah for 
instance is forty miles long and two or three broad, and is as 
firm as the high land on the banks of the river. — B. 

Dill, ^ 

Used in the Benares FroTincc and the Lower Do&b to sig;nify 
the sile of a deserted village. The Persian Deh being used for 
an inhaMted one. 

IHha, . 

A*'simall.inound ; same as the above. 

Dih^k, 
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Five per cent. — ^Dehli. The literal meaning is half of ten. 
Dehri, 

A marshy soil. — See Dahr. 

Bihindah, 

A Persian word signifying one that is willing to pay or giro ; 
a good payer. 

Dahyek, 

An allowance of 10 per cent., which used to be given to the 
Amil as his profit, and for the charges of Mofassil management. 
See Sec. 6, Eeg. II. a.d. 1795. In the Printed Glossary it is 
called Dahyck. 

Del, JjJ ^ 

Land ploughed and ready for Eabi’ crops.— Bundelkhand. 
Land prepared for cotton after having been cropped with Gram. 
— Saugor. 

Deuld, lyS 

Mounds ; high ground.— Eastern Oudh. 

Dhdman, 

A grass, of a good quality, which is found in the Bhafti 
territory. 

Dh4n, VPT 

The rice plant. Very many kinds are grown in these pro- 
vinces. The best known in the North-West and il^hilkhattd. 
are Basmatti, Hansraj, Baimunia (called also Bandli and Tilok- 
chandan), Eamaura, Motichdr, Pila, Sunkhar, Jabdi, Sdn^ 
kharcha, Sohdgmatti. These are all of superior qipili^. 
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inferior are Anjana, Chakua^ Bad&mi, Dalganjna, Anaudi^ 
Kaldhatma^ Seodhf, and Seodha. 

In Saugor the most common kinds are Malti, Siamjird^ 
Nimga, L&yachi, Dilbagsa^ Antarbed, Tilsein, Batru, SeinkhiTy 
Deodhan, Shur&ban, and Jhan&sar. 

In the central part of these provinces wo find the names 
chiefly of Deokala, Dudhi^ S4thi^ Baki, Baimunia, Batasi, 
Naurangf, Dunkharcha, Lumbha, Motichur, Eala, Hansraj, 
Bnd Basmatti. 

Those cultivated to the Eastward and in Benares are, for the 
mo9t part; Bagari, Dchula, Dudha, Mutmuri, Selha, Nanhya, 
Banikajar, Bingan, Naindosh, Basmatti, Jiria, Kalijir, Nain- 
sukh, Khattar, Birinjphul, Bangalia, Bangki, Siimbha, Selhf, 
Motisirri, Bdt, Baibhog, Motijhul, Naurangi, Kharrar, Samun- 
dar-phen, Hansraj. Of these the best kinds aro Ifaindosh, Bas- 
matti, Hansraj, Nainsukh, and Birinjphul. Basmatti and 
Hansraj appear to be the only kinds which are known generally 
by the same name. The varieties aro still greater in Behar 
and Bengal. 

It appears from AbuT Fazl that the most noted varieties of 
his time were the Sukhdds of Bharaich, the Dojirah of Gwalior, 
and Khanjan of Bajauri.^E. 

In Bengal and Behar, where rice is the staple crop, the 
people say there are two hundred distinct kinds, but, as usual 
with these exaggerated sub-divisions, they are seldom able to 
name them all. Many of the names are as purely fanciful as 
those given by English gardeners to their apples and pears. 
The better sorts aro classed under one head as Arwfi, and aro 
the only sorts eaten by Europeans and the upper class of natives. 
The inferior second sorts are Joshdndar avval, Josh&ndar doyam, 

Bhaiia, >irniT 

Th« €(<nid portion of a Tillage, which is always separate from 
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rest. Also applied g^aerally t(f Maraa, and FdrM 

in the North-West. — Saugor. t 

Dhdp, Birq 

One-fourth of a koss. — See DhapiA Also applied to a 0ha^ 
or passage ; a large expanse of low ground. 

Dhar, jUj «n: 

A heap of com. — ^Benares. It is called more correctly Bher 
in the North-West, 

Dhar, jUj ^ 

A hollow tree inserted in the mouth of wells in the Tar&i, to 
keep them from falling in — ^Rohilkhand. 

Dhdr or Dhara is also used in the sense given tmder Dhala 
and Dharbachh : it is frequently pronounced Dharua, — ^These 
words may either bo derived from Dhala, as above-mentioned> 
or from dharna \ijbd, to place down, to impose. The word is 
entered in the Printed Glossary under Dara. 


Dhdrdharnd, 

1,1 


See Dhariyana. 


Dhf, 


'it 

A high bank of 

a river. — Saugor. 

Dhflia, 




Eising ground ; mounds. Diha is similarly used. 

Dhlnkhar, 

Is the name applied to the bundle of thorns tied togethe^^ll^i 
drawn by bullocks over com for the purpose of beating out the 
grain. It is also used as a harrow for eradicating graes and 
weeds from ploughed land.— -Dehli and Dppex^Dodb. 





Akhnvc vrOkhUe-. 

( AIu^,ir /<fr hJUJtkmg ) 
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pheli, 



A clod of earth. 

t 


Bken, 

A milch cow. 



j^heoka, 



Bhenld, 




An iostrament for pounding rice, tobacco, etc. It is worked 
like the Bhenkli, and is similarly derived ; corrupted by Buro* 
pealA into “ donkey.” 

Ilhenkli, tiR^ 

A machine for raising water, consisting of a horizontal lever 
with a weight at one end and a bucket at the other. The name 
is provincially corrupted into Dhiikli, Dhikli, and in Gorakhpdr 
into Dheokal. The word appears to bo derived from dhalk&n& 
to roll, to overturn. The posts which act as the fulcra 
are called Thunia ; the rope, Bart ; and the bucket Harwala. 


Dhenrf, 

Has the same meaning as Dhondh. — See Dhondh. 


Dheri, 

A heap. 

tt 


In the Upper Do&b it is used to 
in landed property. 

signify a sharer, principally 

BBingd, 

See Jell. 



Bkolus 

' 'Se^°I>ari.a. 



Bhoka, 


ft*IT 


jSmaU stones of «n inferior ^lity, extracted from the Ohan&r 
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quarries. In Regulation 2XIL 1796, the names 6f seVjaiA 
other stones are mentioned, such as Ohaujcd, Hurs4, Scdi, irj&nt6, 
for grinding ; and for building, Ddp&, Ohapetd, Abhot, Bujauti^ 
Patera, Pattea, Shunth, Khamha. : . 

Dhonda, 

Dhondi, 

A grass which grows in rice fields, and sometimes chokes the 
plant. It produces an ear, and the seed is frequently used by 
cultivators for making bread. In some places, as in the Bareilly 
district, it is called Bat; and in Eastern Oudh, Dhaunh It 
appears to derive its name from Dhdn, rice ; if we may be 
allowed to judge from the following familiar couplet, in which 
both words occur — 

^ ^mpiT €riiT n 

“ We sowed rice, it has come up dhondd ; 

"What will the family (JiL the male and female slaves) eat 

phondh, irjkiybj t1? 

A capsule, or seed Ycascl j especially of iLe poppy, cotton, or 
gram. — See also Dhundi. 

niidi', i/ytj ^ 

Soaked pulse. 

phtkndi, 

The pod of gram (Cicer arietinum). — Benares. The correct 
word is Dhendi, or Dhenri, q.v. It is also in Benares and iSoany 
other places called Thonthi. It is known by the local nanm 
of Ghittri in Rohilkhand, Tat in Dehli, Dhaiiri 5n 
khand, and Dhundh, and Ghent! in some places. When it is 
somewhat unripe, it is called Patpar, Chatk&, Ghegmr^. nod - 
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in difEerent parts of theso Provinces. - See Dhondli and 
Ghegara. • 

Bhus, ^ 

A sloping elevation of ground ; and hence applied to the glacis 
of a fort ; sterile sandy eminences. It is also the name of a soil 
in some parts of the Lower Do&b and Benares. — See Dhuh. 

Dhora, ifjpbj itXJ 

Dhor&i or Dhola, is the name of an insect very destructive to 
stordd^gram. 

It is also applied to the mound of earth raised by the side of 
a ditch. 

Dhaul, 

Dhaur, 

A kind of sugar cane. — ^Rohilkhand^ Upper Do&b^ and Dchli. 

Dhaddd, tjjbj WT 

Dhaddf, 

A tonn appli^ to low ground. — Eoliilkkand. 

Dhandhof, tifii 

The scum of the sugar cane juice, of which half goes to the 
Jho^> and half to the Jhimar. — ^Dehli. It is called also Malli. 
The corresponding word in Eohilkhand, Benares, and Bundel- 
kband is Mailia ; in the Do&by Patoi, and Lado. 

Dkamd, Usj 

* Coriander seed ( Coriandrum sativum^ Linn.). 

Dhfiffi^r, • /:Jbd \Jsr: 

A stiff soil producing rice (Dhan), which can only be ploughed 
and sown in the eveuA of sufficient rain falling. 


voin n. 


19 
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Also a field wKioh has been cropped with rice during ^ 
preYious season. • 

Bhanthiyd, 

This also signifies a field on which rice has been ont.-» 
Bohilkhand. 

Dhapid, L-ao ^irf^RT 

A short koss. From Sanskrit VR going or nmning ; firom 
which also is derived Dhdp, a fourth of a koss, or that distance 
which a man is supposed to be able to run without stopping to 
take breath. 

Dharawat, VTR? 

Land ascertained and apportioned by estimate; not measured. 
— Benares.— Sec Begulation LI. 1796. 

Dhariydna, 

To separate the good from bad grain ; to winnow. The word 
is used throughout the North-Western Provinces, but the pro- 
cess is usually called Dbdrdhama in Dehli, Suretna in Bohil- 
khand, and Usdna in Bundelkhand ; but this latter, as well as 
Barsana, is also general in the North-Western Provinces. 

Dharingd, Vft’IT 

A kind of rice. — ^Bohilkhand. 

Dharohar, 

Deposit. From Dhamd, to place. 

Dharti, 

Land ; the earth. 

Bharakha, 

Bharalld, VgRT 

A scarecrow. — See Bijhgah, Dhokha, and Dhfiha> 
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Bhas&n, 

^Uuibad 


IHiasaii^ 


«peR 

Dhasao, 

^LuJbsi) 


Bliasani, .. 


vpm 

A swamp; 

a quagmire. From Dhasnd, to sink into, to enter. 

Dig, 




Dig, or Dik, is one of the regions of the earth, of which there 
are reckoned to be ten. They are frequently called by the 
names of their supposed regents ; as Isan for North-East, Nairit 
for South'^West, Agni for South-East, Bdyu for North-West, 
etc. These regions are more usually considered to be eight, 
but there are in reality ten, by adding Ananta and Brahma, the 
regents of the nadir and zenith. ‘‘Decern mundi partes pro 
omnes mundi partes, quorum octo quas sunt hyperbolice decern 
dicuntur.^^ — ^Lassen, “ Anthologia Sanskritica,^^ p. 234. See also 
Johnson^s Selections from the “ Mahabharat,'^ p. 91 ; Lassen^s 
“Gita Goviuda/^ p. 84, and Bopp’s “Nalus,'' p. 198. 

Dighf, 

A largo oblong tank. Corrupted by the English into Diggy. 

Dil, Jj tl[wr 

A small eminence ; the site of an old Tillage. — ^Benares. 
Calledr.in other parts of the North-West, Bhiha, Futha, Tila, 
Theh, and Thera. 

Dooha, 

Booha or Boheha is the second reservoir to which water is 
raisgdj^.the Beri and Bauri for the purposes of irrigation. 
The third is Sdled Tehcha, and the fourth Chauncha. These 
words are used chiefly to the Westward. To the East other 
terins prevail.-'-See Bauri. 
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DofesH, iflTWWft 

Lands producing two crops a yearf It is also Itnot^ . as 
Dohar, Dosai, Dosahf, and Jutheli. 

Dabehrf, 

Is the name given to a light kind of plough in the IPTestem 
parts of Oudh and Rohilkhand* In Eastern Oudh it assumes 
a masculine form, Dabehra, and is there applied to a large 
ploughshare. 

e 

Dabra, 

A marsh ; a puddle ; a small pond. 

A small field, applied synonymously with Tapra.~E. Or 
rather a plot of land, whether consisting of one or more 
fields. — B. — Upper Doab. 

Dabri, 

Division of profit amongst the village community according 
to their respective shares. — Upper Doab. 

Daoh, ^ j 

Homestead. — Eastern Oudh. 

Dadrf, 

Unripe corn, chiefly barley, which is out from time to time^ 
and brought home to be eaten, instead of being taken^to the 
threshing ground. The word is in general use, but Alo, ArwWi 
Aw&sf, Eawal, and Eawari, are also terms in local use,. 

Daftari, 

A man employed in the vernacular offices of the 
in India in preparing and taking care of articles of staiai$h^y'> 
and in ruling or binding sheets of paper fdr Qfficiel;.pui;|^QiaM. , ' 
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A. path. Also ^har. The word is derived from Dag, 
a pace, a step ; now rarely used, but we find it in the famib'a y 
couplet describing the fertility of Malwa, which is given in the 
^zticle Gatnbhir. 

Dahendi, 

A vessel for holding dahi, or curds, i.e. the solid part of the 
tnUk separated from the liquid. Dohni is the name of the vessel 
which^holds dudh, or fresh milk. 

iDahiya^ 

A field; land near a Tillage. — Benares and Saugor. The 
name perhaps is more generally spelt with a cerebral or ling iml 
d or 

Dahmarda, ljy4Jkj 

A cart smaller than a G&ri and Ghhakri, and larger than a 
Rehlfi.-— Rohilkhand. The name is derived from its capacity 
to carry ten men. It is also called a Bobardd or Bobald&, the 
origin of which is different, being derived from a word signifying 
two bullocks. 

Dahr, 

Btiff ctey Soil (in low ground). It is usually applied to a 
morfilt or any inundated land in Behli. 

Balial, Jjbj 

Sometimes used as the equivalent of Daldal, for a quicksand 
' From Dahalni lAb J to tremble, to shake. In an 

. 'eBtmoi ft History written in Jah&ngir’s time, and ascribed 
’to Fei^tft,-~(the author seems wrongly quoted) — ^it is stated 
name of l^e Imperial city of Behli (correctly Billi, 
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Dihli, or Dhilli) is derived from this word— ’the ground on 
which it was built being so loose and iufirm (dahal) tha|; te^- 
pins could not be fixed in it. 

) cT* 3 3 J ■ 

And Dihli is one of the cities which are both ancient and 
modem, and in one of the months of the year 307 (Hijri = a.d. 
919) TTdit the Dajput of the Tuar clan built the fort of Indarpat 
in Hindustan, and as the earth there was very soft so that they 
could witk difficulty fix a tent-peg in it ke called tke city Dikli.” 

The same origin is ascribed to the word in the Nuzhatu’l 
Kuliib. 

Histories usually ascribe a different orign to the name, saying 
that the city was founded by Eaja Delti. Common tradition 
differs from these accounts. It is universally believed that the 
name is derived (iNr or tvin loose) from the sacrilegious 
attempt of the Tomar (Tuar) to see whether the iron pillar 
had really, as was supposed, penetrated the head of Sahesnag. 

tit ^ wfr TO iN 

** The pillar became loose (dhilli), the Tdmar was foolish : 

First in Dehli was the Tumar, then the Chauh&a, 

And afterwards Mughal and Path^.” 

Colonel Tod says the name of Dehli was not given to the 
Imperial city before the eighth century. — Trans. E. A. S. Vol. 
HI. p. 150. See also Quart. Or. Mag. No. XVI. f. 13(8!^*r-*36.. 

« See also J. A. S. B. 1866, vol. XXXV. Part I. p. 199, for a long;, luid 
elaborated topographical description of the city of Dehli bf 0. J. Ciuhpbelh'^B* 
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QfiSinal Cunningham fixes conjseturally the original founds- . 
tion of DilU in 57 B.Cy but says that after a few years it was 
deserted fi>r 792 years by the hings, though probably not by the 
people. In 736 it was rebuilt by Anang Pal or Bil&u Deo (see 
Tomar in Part I.). As to the origin of the name the safest course 
is to acquiesce in the opinion that it has been lost in the lapse 
of ages. In 57 b.o. the Hindi word dhilli certainly was not in 
existence as far as we know, and the corrupted modem spelling 
Dihli or Dehli seems to point to a different source. The 
General's article is too long to quote here ; it may be found 
in J.'A. S. B. Yol. XXXIII. for 1864, Appendix.— rB. 

Dahap, ybj 

Applied in Benares, Oudh, Lower Do&b, and Bundelkhand to 
a road ; elsewhere, Dagar or Dagra is used. — See Bagar. 

Baidal, JJj 

A quagmire. 

Baliyd, Uo 

Any sort of split pulse, ground finer than dal — in which the 
seed is understood to be split only into two pieces. 

Balganjana, 

A kind of rice. — See Dh4n. 

Dalhdrd, 

A grain seller. From dal, split pulse. 

Bamka, llUo 

A hillock. — Eastern Oudh. 

DawirfJ • ^*1^ 

In the Dehli territory, the term is applied to the sub-divisions 
q{, a yilifl^ .Thus in Gqpfdpur of Bohtak, there are 160 
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Dazaris, each Damri being bquivalent to tventjr-fiTe'ikMii^}^' 
bighaa. But Damri is commonly knovR as a noi^(4 ;<i^« 
equal to 3| or D&ms; or between two and titirae Gten^kehrrW 
that a Damri varies from 8 to 12 Cowris, according to, ^ gcfi^ ' 
will and pleasure of unscrupulous Banyas. ■ 

It may be useful to subjoin from tbe “ Diw&n Pasand’* a t able 
diowing tbe value of Damris and D&ms : 


1 Damri 



2 





. . 1 Ohliad^in. 

3 

» 

n 

99 • • • ' 

99 


4 



12J 

99 •••• 

.. 1 Adhela. ‘ 

5 

99 

IS 

99 


6 

99 

18f 

99 • • • • 

.. f Paisa. 

7 

99 

22 

99 


8 

99 

25 

99 

.. 1 » 

9 

99 

28 

99 


10 

99 

pH 

CO 

99 •••• 


11 

99 

CO 

99 


12 

99 

CO 

99 •••• 

.. 4 „ 

13 

99 

40 

99 


14 

99 

44 

99 •••• 

.. H .. 

15 

99 

47 

99 


16 

99 

50 

99 •••• 

.. 1 Taka. 


The table is given with some slight variations in the " Zub- 
datu’l Kaw&nin,” but in neither are the smaller fractional 
amoimts given with correctness. — See Ohhad&m, Ganda. 

Damaf, 

Amoimt of assessment. The word is derived frrom the D&m 
of account, which was formerly used in revenue accounts.—. 
Central Do&b. ‘ 

A collector of market dues, in which aeqse - 
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osed; thd beam of a pair of scales; the step of a ladder; a 
ste£ ’ • 

Daio^ . . 

A bfttidlft ; a wmgbman ; the beam of a pair of scales. 

l)aDidw6ra, 

A south wind. Khdn Arzti says it is sometimes, but im- 
properly, considered to come from the opposite quarter— -and 
thatrthe real name of the I^orth wind is Barban. 

Darintf, 

A sicHe. — See Danti. 

Dangwdra, 

Beciprocal assistance in tillage.— Dchli and Northern Dodb. 
—See Angw&ra, Hari, and Jita. 

Dantdob', 

A harrow, or rake. From Dant, a tooth. 


Danthld, 

The hare stalks of Bajra, Jowar, and Indian com ; apparently 
jfirom Bant, a tooth ; but it must bo confessed the word is usually 
fifpelt with the hard or cerebral d, and Danthal is so spelt on the 
high authority of Professor Shakespear, which, if correct, would 
militate, against this etymology- They are also called Khunthi, 
Khdntla, Bund, Banthal, Thunt, Khutel, and Khobari. These 
nam^ jire in use in different places. In some, they represent 
th^ crop wRh the heads of com cut off the stalks; in others 
th0y r^esent the roots which remain in the ground after the 
^ ) Batoi and Banth. 
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Dauthal, 

This word bears the same meaning ; anH is also api^ed to tha 
roots of Ghana, remaining in the ground after the crop is out. 

Dares, 

A road-margin ; any line very straight. It is derived 
the drill-word “Dress,” which has been introduced by ottr 
retired Sepoys into their native villages. 

Darkhal, 

A cattle enclosure. — Benares. 

Da^, jjj 

A water-fall, or impetuous flood ; corrupted apparently from 
da^eri hard rain. 

Dasotara, 

Ten per cent. From das ijM>i ten. 

Dasti, 

A present given to native officials at the Dasehra. From the 
Persian a hanA — ^E. 

Also the small portable kalamd4n or inkstand which the 
native aml& use. — 

Datoi, ^ 

Land which has been lately cropped with Makha (Indiaft 
com or maize), Bajra or Jawar.— Dehli or Upper Do&b. 

There is much the same difficulty about spelling this wotd, 
as in qielling DanthaL Professor Shakespear, whose at^^ority 
is not to be slighted, gives as a stalk, which ifould make 
Datoi to be more accurately represoited 1^ nit 
Gikfluist also speUs it V7T> « 
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Datafca, tjsj 

A large rake UBe<f for gathering high graas together into a 
oocklet. Kilwai is a smaller implement of the same kind. — 
Bohilkhand. 

ipori, 

A oliam^ or line^ witli which lands are measured. — See Dauri. 

Doras, 

^literally, two flaTours; used in the Eastern districts ; as Bomat 
in the North-Westi to signify a mixture of two soils^ Matti&r 
and Balud^ clay and sand ; and^ like Bomat, is in some places, 
as in Azimgarh, considered the best quality^ in others, as in 
Gorakhptir, the second quality of soil, except in Tilpiir and the 
forest Parganahs, in which the Matti&r is considered too ad- 
hesive. 

Dosahi, 

Dos&hi, or Dos&i, signifies lands yielding two crops a year. — 
See Dofasli. 


Dosari, (0^ 

The ploughing of land twice ; the land itself when ploughed 
twice. When ploughed throe times it is called Tesari ; when 
four, Chaurasi.— Dehli. — See Bor and Jael. 


Bailie, 

A boundary. 




]pjj fNrfT 

The author of the “ Araish-i Mahfil,” in 
his ptelimlnaiy chapter on the praises of Hindustan, speaks of 
^As&jrh 'ki Baungri Sawan ki Jhari&n and 

Bhidon ki l)a]:e]:i*(,g^«>. 


Daung^, . 
AJvsav^ shower. 
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Daur, jyi ^ 

The slings attached to a basket for i:higation» > The in6:ro 
usual terms are Jut& and Jotf. 

Dau^d, UIJjj 

A village messenger. — See Dalfihar. 

Dauri, ^ 

The rope which binds the bullocks together when threshing* 
This is the general name^ but there are many others in local 
use, as Gandawar, Ddmrl, Gardwar, Ddnwari, Pakhar, and Jor. 
The stake to which the bullocks are tied is called Mend (limit) ; 
and hence Mcndhya, the inner bullock. The outer or off bul- 
lock is called Pat in Benares, Pagharia in Bohilkhand, and 
Pankarari in Dehli. Dauri, which is spelt both with the Hindi 
and Persian Dal, appears to be derived from Dor, a string, a 
rope ; whence Dorea, lace. In the gipsy language, Dori, which 
means a riband, is perhaps the same word.* 

Dauri is also used to the Eastward in the same sense as 
Puroha, Ben, Chhdpa, Boka, Dugla, or Debar!, to signify a 
sling basket used in irrigation, and is generally made of split 
bamboo. It means also the act of throwing the basket, as 
Dauri lagd, irrigation by Dauri has commenced#^' 

The lowest reservoir from which the water is raised is vari- 
ously styled Nyani, Gonra, Nandhii or Nadhao. It is raised 
from that to the Pachu, and from that again to the Thauka» / 
The raised bank between the Nandhu and Pachtl is caUi^ 
Odi ; and the place where the throwers stand on each aide of 
the Handhu is called Paidha. 

* 

* Doriyli, a dog-keeper, is also similarly derived, Because he is presume4,i^ lead 
dogs with a string. Dori dalna also is to prolong the stitch of a quilt, \>r dress; and 
hence is applied, metaphorically, to the lengthened note of the Mid called tiie 
female of the Amaduvade, or Avadnvat {FringiUa Jmandm>a)^ U. 
of Ahmedabad in the Dekkan, for so the word has been corrdj^ted by Ifatealists. < 
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DabbiyS, 

;A. bos; also written Dibbiyd. A term applied to aboot ten 
bandftds (Mattba) of Eharif produce. Lehna is the word used 
in the same sense with respect to Eabi produce. About four 
Hhttha make a Lehna; about four Lehna, a Dabbiyi; about 
fire Dabbiy&, a Bojh ; and about a hundred Bojh make a Pahi. 
Hve l)abbiy& of Sharif produce amount to a Dhoka, and about 
ten Bhoka make a Bojh, or load, and an aggregation of several 
Bbjh make a Sundar. The application of all these words varies 
veigr much in different districts, and even in ‘different Far* 
gandbis. The text represents the words used chiefly in the 
Eastern portion of these Provinces. 

Bobdo, jUjj 

The Zamind&r’s perquisite of milk from Ryot’s cows. 

Dohur, ybjj 

A sandy sub-soil. — Central Dodb. 

Dohra, iftFCT 

See Soluhs 

Dohar, 

'The old bed of a river. — Eastern Oudh. Johar is elsewhere 
used in the same sense. 

Pohar is likewise applied to land which bears two crops in a 
jrear^—Central Bodb. 


Dojira, 



A kind of rice.— See Dhan. 






, A fSSbed mound indicating the junction of two boundaries. — 
Dehli. o 
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SOS' 

Doi, 

Applied locally to eignify the ridiest bla^ 8oiL*<~Bait01. 

Pol 18 generally used to denote a bucket for drawing irater. 
From the Persian j)0, 

Poldwa, ^t*!rRT 

A well having two Laos, or well-buckets and rentes. Popaira 
is also used in this sense; 

Polchf, 

A email bucket. — See above under Dol. 

Domat) 

A mixture of two Mattie or soils> clay and sand, Matti&r and 
Bbdr. Like Doras^ in some places, it is considered the first 
quality, in others, the second quality of soil. In Agra, Far-» 
rukhabad, and parts of Barcily, it is considered the l&est, but it 
is more usual, as in Baddon, to rate it as second quality. 

Dongl, Jjyl 

A small boat. From which our dingy is derived, according 
to some, but there exists also a form which is more likely 
of the two to have originated the word. 

Dub, J 

iN'ame of a grass (Agrostis linearis, Foen. Cpnodon Dactylon^ 
Boyle). “Its flowers in the perfect state are among the love- 
liest objects in the vegetable world, and appear through a lens 
like minute rubies and emeralds in constant motion from the 
least breath of air. It is the sweetest and most nutritious pas- 
ture for cattle, and its usefulness added to its beautjv inctuced 
the Hindus in the earliest ages to believe it was the pf 

a benevolent nymph.'^— (Sir W. Jones^ Works, VoL V, p. 78)s 
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There generally considered to be three kinds of Ddb> 
The best> whioh thr<^ws out the creeper*like stem^* is called 
Paundd* This is essentially the same as the florin grass of 
English farmers. The second, which is smaller, grows on hard 
ground, and is called Khutya. The third is called the white 
Ddb from its peculiar colour, and is used by native practitioners 
as a medicine in fevers. This is called by Wilson Sanskrit 
Diet.” p. 279) Gand&li. In Dehli it is frequently called Dhauri. 
In Saugor the Ehutya is known under the name of Chhattd. 
Where the division into three kinds is not known, the recog- 
nizM varieties are Ghur-dub and Ban-dubia; the flrst being 
derived from Ghora, a horse, as it is excellent pasture grass ; 
the secoifd from Ban, a forest, or jungle, as it is a coarser kind. 

The nutritive qualities of Dub have caused it to be a great 
favorite with the natives of India, and frequent allusions are 
made to it by the poets. Its tenacity whenever it once Axes its 
roots has c^iused it to be used in a common simile when the 
attachment of Zaminddrs to their native soil is spoken of. 

N&nak Shah also, in exhorting himself to humility, uses the 
following simile respecting the modest charms of this herb, 
alluding to the fact that it remains green even in the hot 
weather. 

’TW* »PfT it TiV ^ 

“ N&nak, be humble like the humble dub, 

Other grasses are burnt up, dub remains fresh and fresh.” 

IMbdf, 

A term sometimes applied to a bribe, given whether the donor 
gain or lose his cause; in distinction to Tarai, in which the 

• • 

* From tibia peculiarity of creeping along the ground this grass deriyes its name, 
from to be preseed down. It would be more correct, perhaps, to write it 

V5. but, Hindi spelling ia very capricions.'^B. 
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bribe is returned if the suit is lost* The words are used iu the 
Do&b and Kohilkhand, and their oxistencg indicates a degree of . 
refinement in the art of bribery, which perhaps no other lan- 
guage can parallel. The origin of the terms is in the one case, 
dfibnd to sink, to be immerged; and, in the other, tam&', 
to pass over safely, to be ferried. 

I)ubsij 

Inundated land, or land liable to be flooded. From ddbni 
to sink, to be immerged. 

D6dlia, UjjJ 

A q)ecie8 of rice. — See Dhan. 

Budki, 

Is tbe name of one of the many diseases to wHch the lioe 
plant is subject. There aro various othcru, as BsgUli, TTntri , 
Purwal, Kansi, etc. 

Dfigla, fTWT 

A sling-basket of large size, round and deep, used for the 
purposes of irrigation. — See Beri, Boka, Dauri. 

Durkhi, 

An insect whose ravages aro very destructive to indigo, when 
the plant is young. 

Dor, ^ 

Land ploughed twice. When ploughed three times, it is 
called Tlar ; when four, Chawar, the m in these words l^eing 
from IT a plough ; thus dor = do-har ; tiar r= tin-har f^chawar= 
chau (for chdr) har, etc, — Central and Lower Do&b.-— See 
Dosari and Jael. 


0 
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Dtm&, UjO ^(irr 

Is ihe name of the leather case in which tea is imported from 
Tibet into Qa^rhw&l and Kam&on. It contains about three soersi 
and bears a price of six or seven rupees. About one hundred 
D&mfia are imported annually into Kam&on, which is consumed 
dbifiHy by the Bhotiy&s of the passes^ and seventy D\imfi.s into 
Oarhw&l, of which a portion finds its way to Hardw&r and 
Najibabad. 

A valley. The word does not appear in Shakespear’s Dic- 
tionary, but is locally applied in the Sewalik Ilills under the 
Himalaya,^ in this signification: as Path Dun, Debra Dun. The 
word may perhaps bo. formed by elision from the Sanskrit 
^'the union of two mountains, the valley or chasm between 
them” (Sanskrit Diet., p. 431); ar.i hence Dronakaej 'Hhc 
people of vallies (Vishnu Purana, p. 196). 

« 

DfindS, IjujJ 

A bullock witli only one horn. The word is in general use ; 
but in parts of Dchli it is applied to a bullock with two horns, 
and Tunda to a bullock wliich has only one. This word also 
means the broken stump of a tree. 


Dundk^, 

See Kolhu. 



pfingfi, 


t’n 


Deep » ai^excavation, such as that of a trough ; a canoe. 

r&lez, jJli 

A field of melons.* 


TOL. Xt. 


20 
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Faras, 

(Tamaris faros.) The Fards occur in the drier parts of the 
Do&b, aud in the neighbourhood of Dehli ; where it is called 
Asal or Atal, because in Arabia the galls which are formed on 
the tree are called Samrat-ul Asal. Chhoti Mai is the Hin- 
dustdni name of these galls. Very little use is made of the tree, 
except occasionally in building, when nothing “^better can be 
procured. — See Jhao. 

In the Dodb it docs not appear to grow to the East of the 
Arind river. • 

Farrash, Ja\ji 

From the Arabic a carpet ; a person who spreads carpets ; 
a sweeper. The term is correctly explained in the Glossary 

under ferash, Firashe, and Farash. In ancient times his duty 

appears to have been that of a Khaldsi, or tent-pitthor, and the 
latter term was applied chiefly to sailors. 

(Ain-i-Akbarf.) 

“ Tindel (our modern word tindal =z the boatswain of a native 
crow) the head of the Khalamis (vulgo clashios) in the language 
of the sea-going folk ; also called Hawarah.” 

Firarf, 

Absconding; a person who has absconded. From the Per^ 
sian J\y firdr, flight. The word is more usually pronounced 
Far&ri in India. 

Fota, litTn 

A bag ; collections made from the tenantry in general ; iraO' 
anre ; revenue. • 
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Qdehlii, 

. . . A pad put oyer t^e back of a beast of burden ; called also 
Gaddi, Gathi, Bakhr&, Palau, Liw&, Padad, Chhai, and by 
several other names, which are merely local, and even then 
not aipplioable to every beast. For instance, where the p^d of 
the ass is Llwd, that of the bullock is Chhai- Bakhr& ; and so on. 

Gad, jls 

The sediment of dirty water. 

» 

G4dar, jj\f 

G&dar, or, more correctly, Gaddar and Gadra, signifies half- 
ripe fruit or com. — ^See Bhadahar. 

Gidar, anii; 

Sheep. — See Ga^riyd in Part I. 

G6bii4, 

To tread out corn. — See Daen. 


Gdhan, ^TTpr 

A harrow with teeth for eradicating grass from ploughed 
land. The Maira, which it resembles in form has no teeth. 
ThB implement is little known to the East of Farrukhabad. . 

Gdjd, ^nart 

The first rice sowing in the districts at the foot of the hills. 
The sowing is in Baisakh (April- May), the cutting in Bhadon 
(August-September). The word is, perhaps, derived from Ga- 
j&na, iou ferment, to rot,Vhich aptly expresses the condition of 
this early crop. The second sowing is called Bhijoa ; it occurs 
in Jeth, the. cutting takes place in Xu&r. The third is called 
Bassauta, or Butiya, seasonable, because it takes place in the 
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most natural rut (vulg. for rit, season). The sowing is in Asafh 
(Jane>July), or S&wan (July- August), an& the harvest in K&tlk 
(Ootober-November), or Aghan (November-Deceihber). 

Gdjar, 

A carrot. 


G41, . 

A sort of tpbacco. 

G4la, mm 

A pod of cotton, or, moro usually, a ball of carded cotton, 
which is known also by the name of Godh4 UJ/. 


Gam, (*lf ^TPR 

A villago : more usually Q4nw. 


G4nda, an*lin 

Sugar-cano — See Agaund, Ikh, and Ganna. 


G4ndal, 

G4n^T, jAlf vrtiT. 

(Andropogon muricatum). Thatching grass, •G&ndal grows 
in land subject to inundation ; and its root yields the Khaskhas, 
or scented grass, so much used for tattis or screens against 
doorways in the hot weather in India. The produce of this 
grass has of late years much diminished, owing to the great 
extension of cultivation in those parts where it used formerly to 
grow spontaneously. G&ndal is the common name of the grass, 
but it is known by the name of Pdnhi in Dehli. 


G4iija, ^rtsiT 

Q4nja, or G&njha, is a plant from which ah intoxicating drog^ 
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(rf the same name is procured^ which is used as a liquor in the 
Upper Provinces) and smoked like tobacco in Bengal. That 
which is procured from Baldgarrah in Bengal is of high repute. 
It is di^ded into Ghapta and Golf,* of which the first is chiefly 
in demand in Hindustan. 

G&njais largely cultivated in the hills of Sinnfir and Garhw&l 
and the plant grows wild under the hills from Seh&ranpdr to 
Tirhut^ and oil the banks of the Ganges ; but it appears to be 
not the same as the smoking G&nja of Bengal, as it is declared 
to hdve none of the gum-resin qualities peculiar to the latter. 
0’E{haughnessy describes Gdnja to be the dried hemp plant 
which has flowered, and from which the resin has not been 
removed. This resin in certain seasons exudes, and concretes on 
the leaves, stems, and flowers, and is called Oharas, and sepa- 
rately taxed and sold. 

Buchanan, in his statistical account of Dmajpiir, says that 
the hemp when young is called G&nja ; and Siddhi when the 
flowers have fully expanded. Authorities, however, seem little 
agreed respecting the exact difference between Ganja, Siddhi, 
and Bhang ; nor are they more agreed respecting the difference 
between the G&nja of the Upper and Lower Provinces, and the 
identity of th|S Cannabis Sativa and Indiea. 

It was only this year that some Ganja procured at Seharan- 
pflr was sent for examination to the superintendent at Bajshahf, 
who thus comments upon it. 

^‘The specimens sent bear more the character of the hemp 
plant grown for Sanni, than of the Ganja plant. The Cannabis 
Indii^y ox G&nja plant, is dioecious, annual, about six or seven 
feet high ; the stem is erect, six or eight inches in circum- 

; t^res,kisda of Q&nja, ^ rather three qualities or methods of preparation, 

now. kiiswii are ffol, or ** round,*' which is the natural plant dried in its 

aatarld itimpe; pbiptd, or *<flat,’* which is the plant pressed flat for conyenience of 
paddng; ahd ror^ or ^^dust," which is the broken flowers and stalks and refuse 
ganev^y, a^ is loss valuSbla than tiio other kinds.— B. 
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ference, «nd branched ; leaves alternate or oppositd^ lid^g 
weak petioleSi digitate, scabrous, with lin^p^r lanceolate, aharplj . 
serrated leaflets, tapering into a long smooth entire point.* 
Males lax and drooping ; branches leafless at base. S'emales 
erect, simple, and leafy at the base. Small jattis, the size of a 
walnut, form on the branches, of an absorbing nature, oml* 
taining resinous narcotic juice, which is the part of the plant' 
used.* Each plant will yield from 20 to 26 branches, weighing, 
when dry, from two to two-and-a-half seers. 

*‘The natives prepare the drug in a very rude manner, the 
branches are cut off when the resinous * Jattis are ripe, and left 
to dry for a few days ; they are then spread on mats, and the 
jattis are compressed with the toes. By this means a great 
portion of the narcotic resin is lost on the mats, and by adhesion 
to the toesi The sticks being retained is also very objectionable 
when the drug has to be sent to a great distance ; for out of 
1000 maunds prepared in the customary way, not more than 
thirty maunds of the drug can be obtained, the remainder being 
useless sticks.” 

It is evident, therefore, that in his opinion the G&nja of 
Bengal is of superior quality to that of the Upper Provinces, 
from which intoxicating Bhang only can be extracted, and that 
the Cannabis Saiiva is not the same as the Cannabis Indica; 
yet Roxburgh, Wildenow, O’Shaughnessy, and several other 
authorities declare that Gdnja is the Cannabis Sativa ; and the 
former, on comparing plants raised from European hemp-seed 
with the G&nja plant, could not discover the slightest difference 
between them. — ^Asiatic Researches, Vol. XI. p. 161. — See 
Bhang and Oharas. 

GdnjM:, 

A kind of.'graes. It is known also ly tke name Oanjeraa» 
and is considered very difficult to eradiate ivhen it kaa 
taken root. ‘ ■ 
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G4iikar, 

Ail inferior kind of bread made of Arbar and other hard 
grains. It is also, more generally, applied to any bread not 
baked on an iron plate (the primitive “gribble*' of Ireland)— 
made, in short, in a hurry, and covered with embers till it is 
considered baked enough to eat. It is also known by the name 
of G&kar, Qirdi, Ang&kar, Bhaura and Batti. — See Bhatula. 

G4n^ (23 if PTtST 

G&nth ifl literally a knot, and is applied by agriculturists to 
the refuse of straw, consisting of the knotted parts of the stalk 
and ear-ends, which are known to English farmers under the 
name of colder.” This is “formed into a heap, and put aside 
on the threshing ground.' As an illustration of the difference 
which prevails in the agricultural terms of different parts of 
these Provinces, it may be interesting to give the names of the 
various heaps which are at different times raised on the throsh- 
ing ground, during the process of winnowing the corn. The 
names which are given as synonymous with Gdnth, do not all 
represent the same thing. The words beginning with S signify 
generally the ‘^colder” after it has been re- winnowed; and 
some of the other names applied only to Kharif, or only to 
Rabbi produce, specially ; the same word being rarely used for 
both. — See Bhurari. — ^E.* 

* Kfili Rai says, ** The small heaps pat aside for bhdmi ganesh (or the offerings 
to gods and penates) are caUed f{fari and sydwarh grain left on the tlireahing 

floor alter removing the balk of the crop is called tner and thdpd 'QPTTt 
and grain vrhich Mis to the ground with the chaff in winnowing is called ghitn^ar 

id the perqnisite of the Gham&rs. It is also called ga\harwd 
Glwoiat;* 'wliiidk any one may carry off arc called ftlWT nVA— E. odd. 
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Sathuri / Jangra. ) Gethara ... ) Ganteh ... / Stithii ) Satiiiia. 
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3id 

• A dwelling house ; « family ; a cow-house. — ^Dehli. 

GabrauU, 

A large beetle found in old cowdung and dung-hills. It is 
called also Gahraura and Gobaraunda (Scaraham stercorariui, 
liiim.). From <151 cowdung. 

Gad, ^ 

^ boundary mark. — ^Dehli. 

Gaddi, 7r^ 

A throne, or cushion. — Sec Gachi. 

A sheaf of com. Perhaps this would be spelt more correctly 
with a Hindi ^ d. 

Gaddhri, * ’flft 

The unripe pod of the Gram plant, or Cicer arieUnum.— 


Dehli. — See Dhdndhi and Gaddar. 

Gaddar, 


Gadrd, 


IJnri^ com. 

or fruit. ■ 

Gadichat, 



A grass generally found growing with Ddb, which it re- 
resmbles, except in being about three times larger. It is much 
used as fodder. 

Gadgol, J/j^ 

- water. 

The custom of ^^reading sheaves of com by bullocks, with the 
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view of separating the com from the ears and stalks. Fimn tho 
verb G4hn&, g.tj.— See also Diin. . 

Gahnd, 

3rf»n 

Anything in pledge ; 

the original meaning is jewdis, on^i** 

ments. 

Gajjar, 

’HUT 

Swampy ground. 

Galiya, 

US' srfkrar 


GaliyA (sometimoe, tut iaoorreotljj pronounccd Cfariyfip) is 
the name given to a bullock which lies down in the midst of its 
\rork; generally from its neck (arai) being galled— hence the 
derivation. 

C^altdr, jl-lf • 

The name given to the inner pegs of a yoke. The word 
appears to be derived from Gal4, a neck, and "Wf M, a 
protection.* Gata, Shamal, and Pachai are used in the same 
sense. — See Hal. 

Galtans, 

Dying without issue. From right, lot, lnheriteii«ft, and 
to melt^ to be dissolved. 

Gambliir, ^ ^ 

A Sanskrit word signifying deep. It is generally applied to 
soil which is of a rich quality, and attains a more tTiftn »<m^i 

• 

• I (Oiotild prefer to write it with and derive it ftom galft, the WK' 

* thread or etring, as its nee fete festen the string which goes uadee the ^ , 

o«. The doivatioii in the text does not account for the 
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d^iih before the subsoil is reached. This quality is ascribed to 
the fertile soil of M&lw&. 

* ^ KWRT sifln: 

« The land of Malwd is deep and rich 
At every step bread, on every path water.” 

The two words Gaihar (for and Gambhir in the fore- 

going couplet are in fact the same ; the former being the modi- 
fied or Prakrit form of the latter. See Wilson’s Introduction to 
“ l^eoimens of the Hindu Theatre,” and “ Sanskrit Dictionary,” 
p. 283. 

Gandfi, 

This word is given under 'Gand&l, in the Printed Glossary. 
Like the Ddm, the Ganda of account and the Ganda of practice 
do not coineide. Gandas of account are but little used in the 
North-Western Provinces, except *in Benares and the Dehra 
Dun, and, in consequence of its former subjection to Oudh, the 
Nazar&na accounts of Bohilkhand aro frequently drawn out in 
Gandas. This Ganda is the twentieth part of an Anna. The 
Gandd known to the common people is not of stable amount, 
sometimes four, and sometimes five, and sometimes even six, 
go to a pooka Damri, or Chhad&n, according to the pleasure of 
the money dealers, or the state of the market. Notwithstand- 
ing this variable amount, as a Ganda is equivalent to four 
Enuris, “to count by Gandas” signifies to count by fours, or by 
the quaternary scale, to which the natives are very partial, — in 
the same way as to count by g&his or panjas, is to coimt by fives, 
or by tibie quinary scale. 

. As^ four Kauris make one Gandti, so do twenty Gandas make 
^'l^an^^d sixteen Pans make one Kah&wan. But there are 
grades of monetary value even below that of Elauri ; for the 
Bindfis seem as foipd of dealing with these infinitesimal quanti- 
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taw, as they are with the higher numbers, as exemplified ita the 

a^de Karer. Thus 3 Kraut, br 4 Kak, or 6 Bat, 1 9 Dani or 

27 Jot, or 32 DAr, or 80 Til, or 800 Sano are eaohlquivalOTt to. 

one Kauri. These are not in practical use in the ^,W. iPro^ 

mces, but are entered in several account hooks, and many of 

aem appear to he employed in the bazaar transaotione of 

ffiAl vw Bengal— See “Rushton's Gazetteer,” 

1841, Vol. I. p. 182. - 

The Kaun or cowry shell, the Cj^wa moneta, has been sub- 
rV? diminution of value, in consequence of the 

tacihtaw of commerce, by which their worth has been depreriSed 

for 2,400 Kauris ; m 1756, for 2,560 Kauris ; and at this t^ 
as many as 6,500 Kauris may be obtained for the Rupee. 

:^uri in Persian is translated by Khar-mohra, Kterelly. a 
jack^ 8 or mule s sLell ; because mules are ornamented in Lt 
country with trapping of shells, as a Gosain's bullock is in this 
reuntiy. In Arabic it is knowA byirerfa which Ibn Batuta says 
IS carn^ m large quantities from the Maidive Islands to Benwl 
where It 18 used as coin ; and therefore there can be no doS 
that the C},prm moneta is meant. The KAmAs adds 

jJd— that it is suspended from the neck to avert the evil 

Sot ~E ^ ^*''^** ^ “ split or 

These ^ute amounts are of greeted constantly ooour. 
nng in ^culating the shares of juroprietors in the etoor- 
mo™ ZamindAris in Behar and Bengal under the perpetual 
ement Each estate, however large, being considered for 
pttiposes of partition as one rupee, a person whose share is only 
two or three krAnts may have an interest in the estate equal to 
several thousand acres, and worth many lakhs of rupees— B. 

. ^ «nJ' 
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Gfauda-biroza, 

. Olibamum^ male frankincense, the produce of the BoswelUa 
thuri/era. The same name is also given to the produce of the 
Ohir fPinu$ longifolia). — (O’Shaughnessy’s Dispensatory, pp. 
383 and 613). 

Oanddsf, 

Gardsi, aRTTOt 

An instrument for cutting sugar-cane, Jawar stalks, or thorny 
bushes. - Also, in Dehli, an assessment on the number of Gan- 
d&sis, a tax which used to bo levied in former days. — E. 

The gandas4 of Benares and Behar is a formidable weapon, like 
a battle-axe, capable of inflicting in the hands of a stalwart 
Bajput peasant severe wounds, as is demonstrated by the cases of 
wounding which so frequently come before the criminal courts. 
In Shah4b&d the village chokidars are often armed with it.-^B. 


Ganderi, 



Gareri, 



Pieces 'of 

sugar-cane. 


Gandhel, 




The sWeet smelling grass known as Gandhcl (from Gandh, 
perfume), is most probably the same as Gaiidbbel, which Eoyle 
(^^Ant. Hind. Med." p. 143) says is the Androjwgon calamm 
. from the leaves, culms, and roots of w^hich a fra- 

grant essential oil is distilled. 

See Elolhd. Gareran, Gaudrtra, and Gandhra are' also need 
in a. similar sense.. 
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Gbndaild, 

Gandaild, or GFandhiya, is tlie name of a grab destraotiYe to 
Chand and Arhar.— Eastern Oudh. It is usually called Glndar 
elsewbere, q.v. 

Gangdla, ttsrnrr 

Lands subject to inundations of the Ganges.— BohiUdiand. 

Gangbaramad, 

Gangbardr, ^hPITnc 

Alluvial land recovered from a river, especially tke Ganges. 
— See Dary4barar. 

Gang shikast, 

Encroachment of the Ganges, or of any other river, by 
diluvion. — See Dariy4burd. ' 

Ganj, ^ slur 

A granary ; a market, and especially one of grain. It is used 
cliiefly as an affix to proper names ; as Isl&m-gango, Hardoa- 
gange^ Captain-gange. 

Ganjelf, 

The same os Bhangela, q.v, 

Gankata, \Sii^ 

Is the title of the man employed to cut the sugar-caue into 
lengths of about six inches for feeding the mill. 

a 

Gannd, Uf srm . 

Sugar-cane. There are varioas kinds cultivated in these ' 
Provinces. The principal in Kohilkhand ore Dhaul ( whit a). 
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NeiiU, Eat&ra^ Lakri, Faunda^ Ohin, Manga; in Benares, 
Manga, Paunda, Baraukba, Reora, Ehusyar, Saraiitf, Eat&ra, 
Eakra, and Ehiwdhi. 

The most noted of the Dodb are Saretha, Dhaul, Paunda, 
Ohin, Eathori, Dhuniar, Baraukha, E&l&ganda, Ein&ra, Earba, 
Matna; in Debli, Surtha, Kdldsurtha, Paunda, Bhdrasurtha, 
Lilri, Ohararl, Eindra, Dhaul, and Bejhar. Many of these 
names are identical ; but tho kind called Paunda seems to 
be the only one generally known. It is eaten raw, not manu- 
factured. 

The amount of acres under sugar-cane cultivation throughout 
the North-Western Provinces, in the year of survey, is shewn 
below : 


Dehli Division 

5,307 

Rohilkhand Division 

168,277 

Mirat Division 

105,861 

Agra Division 

47,090 

Allahabdd Division 

33,410 

Benares Division 

317,535 

Saugor Division 

12,919 

Total Acres 

690,399 


Ganel, 

A species of long grass, which is used for thatching, and 
grows on the banks of the Chambal. The word is a corruption 
of Oandal, j.v. 


Gani (gunny), ^ 

The name given to tho coarse bags made from the fibres of the 
Pdt {Corchorm capmlar^). It is derived from Ganiya, a name 
whioh*!R^mphius gave to the Pdt from some native source. 

Ganaiiri, 

A.bulrush.— Eastern Oudh. 
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Gantha^ 

A fractional part of a Jarib. — See Gatfna. 

6ar4, \f wwt • 

A large sbeaf; except in tbe Dehli territory, where it is 
usually considered to be a small one. The word is in use chiefly 
to the westward. 

Gara batai, 

Division of produce without threshing, by stacking the sheathes 
in proportionate shares. — ^Bohilkhand. 

Gram, • YTTH 

A village ; more usually Qaiiw. 

Garao, 

An instrument used for cutting Jaw&r stalks, etc., for fodder. 
— Central and Lower Do4b. It is called Gad&si in Eohilkhaad, 
and Gandds4 and GandasI elsewhere. 

Garari, * c? j]/ wfV 

The block over which the well-rope traverses. — ^Benares, Bun- 
dclkhand, and Lower Dodb. Garili, Garri, and Girrd are also 
similarly used. — See Chak. 

Gardaunra, ^nctlTT 

A small pit, — BaituL 

Qareran, 

Sec Eolchu and Gundarwdla. , « 

Gargawa, 91^ 

A gross wbioh grows in low ground daring the raiuy season* 
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When it gets into rice-fields it checks the growth of the plant, 
and is very injurious.* Bufialocs arc fond of the grass, but 
other homed cattle do not like it. 

Gfiuchardi, 

Grazing ; a grazing tax. From Gau, a cow, and Charana, to 
graze. It is known also as Kahchar&i. From Kah, grass. 

Gaoli, 

A oowherd. 

Garf, flnrl 

Gar(, or Qddf, is a cart, and the man who drives it is called 
a Qariwan, given in the Printed Glossary as Gadiwan. The 
following arc the names of the different paifis of the Nortli- 
'W’cistcm Qdrf:— Tlarsa is the long wood extending on citlier 
side, from the front to the back ; the transverse pieces are called 
Patti; those extending beyond tho wheels are called Takani. 
Bank, or Painjani is the wood that joins tho two Takaiiis ; and 
Ohakol the pin by which the wheel is attached to the Bank ; 
Sujah, tho pins which atttich the Bank to the Takams ; Baii- 
kara and Gaz, two pieces of wood in the front of tlic Gari, 
where it narrows to a point; Phaiiiiah and TJntara arc parts 
that project beyond the yoke ; Kharrua, the upright posts that 
support the covering or awning ; Dandeli, something like a 
drag ; Nah, the nave ; Putthi, the quadrant of a wheel. Tho 
native wheelwrights make their wheels in four parts, each with 
a double spoke, which are afterwards joined together. Each of 
these parts is a Putthi. 

G4rah, tj\^ FTHtf 

Low lands on which water does not lie long. — Upper Doab. 
It is, perhaps^ a coriiiption of gdrha, deep. 


YOL. n. 


21 
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Gatd, irrar 

c 

The yoking of bullocks together for the purpose of treading 
out grain. — Dehli. 

G&t& is also applied in Dehli to a Brahman, or Banya, that 
forms an illicit connexion with a woman. 

G&tfi is also used, generally, in the N. W. Provinces to signify 
a plot ; a piece of land ; a division of a village ; a field. 

GeMn, 

Wheat. There are several names of wheats in different parts 
of the country, but they all, according to native opinion, resolve 
themselves into the two families of red and white ; the former is 
known by the names of Ldl, Laliy&, Kathiyd, Bansiyfi,, Sama- 
riya, Raitiya, JaUliyd, Pisiyd, etc. The latter by the names of 
Ujur, Situa, Dhaula, Pili, Ddud Kh&ni, etc. The beardless 
wheat (Muiiriyd, from Munriyd, to shave"), is also both 

red and white, and in seed, flavour, and price, does not differ 
from the bearded kind. In opposition to Muhriyi, Tikurdri, or 
Tundiy&, is used to represent tho bearded kind. The beardless 
wheat appears to be much more common in the Eastern than 
the Western parts of these provinces. 

The following table shews the number of acres under 
wheat cultivation in the N.W. Provinces, during tho year of 
Survey : 


Dehli Division 

225,084 Acres. 

Rohilkhand Division 

883,009 

ii 

Mirat Division 

890,309 

9> 

Agra Division 

472,364 

99 

AUah&b^d Division 

423,901 

99 

Benares Division 

635,642 

c '■'* 

Saugor Division 

953,687 

99 

Total Acres 

.... 4,383,996 
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Ohdni, 1)1/ 

Ghdnf, * ^1/ trrnV 

A sugar-cane press. 

Ghdr, ^ 

Olay soil in low situations, where rain-water lies for a time. 
Land worn away by running water is said ghdr ho jdna. 

A sub-division of Mattiyar. Also, a long strip of land* in 
Etawa, lying for the most part between the Jumna and the high 
road to Agra. In Sckandra of Kaunpur it is called Eh&r. 

All these words aro probably more corruptions of Oahra, 3 
cavity. The former is spelt with a common, and the latter with 
a hard or cerebral r, and Ghar itself is also spelt indifferently 
with either letter. The word bears a close resemblance to, 
and is possibly a corruption of, the Arabic Ghar a cavity, a 
hollow. • 

Ghari, tjtO 

Cattle sheds, — ^Eastern Oudh. 

A valley, or ravine, — See Ghar. — Eohilkhand. 

Ghentf, 

The unripe pod of gram, arhar, and otlier pulses. — See 
Dhundi (copectly Dhcndi, Ghegard, and Thonthf). 

Ghonghi, 

Ghonghi, or Ghoghi, signifies the tying the end of a blanket 
in a knot, and so placing it on the head as a protection against 

• 

* On*1!htO]^osito side of the mcr there arc other strips of land called Gh&r, as 
Eachhwyia-ghhr, Tauhar-gh&r, and one in Sch&ranphr (sec Gdjar) ; hut whether it 
is applied to the oblong shape of the land, or to the worn surface of the soil in the 
neighbourhood of riyers, o^ the banks of which those Ghkrs occur, it is not easy to say. 
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rain. It also signifies the enveloping oneself entirely in a sheet 
or blanket, so that, when one sits down»y no part of the body, 
except, perhaps, the head, is discernible. It is also applied as 
Chot, q.v. The application of these words varies in different 
provinces. — See Khurhu. 

GM<, ^ 

The name of a herb which grows during the rains on high 

ground. 

Ghun, ^ 

A weevil, destructive to wood and grain ; hence, Ghuna, 
weevil-eaten. The term appears generic as well as specific, for 
it is applied to the Bhabi, Dhola, Papd, Path&, Khapr&, 
Kiri, Pitari, Sursari, and various other insects destructive to 
stored grain. Indeed Ghun is in many places not known as a 
grain- weevil, but, that it is nevertheless properly applied, the 
common proverb teaches us, 

^ ^ fiwr w 

** The weevil has been ground with the wheat ; " applied to any 
indiscriminate calamity which involves equally both high and 
low. — See Journal of Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
Bengal, Vol. III. Part 2, p. 89. 

Ghundi, 

The name of a herb which grows in rice fields after the crop 
is cut. Camels are very partial to this herb ; and it is used as 
a specific in various diseases by the country quacks. 

Ghungchf, 

A small red and black seed {Aims precatorius). ^ ft is known 
also by the name of Eatti, Chhontili, Chirmithi, and Surkha ; 
and as it is the primary unit of Indian weights, it is important 
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to establish its exact value. From a series of experiments 
detailed in the thirteenth number of the "Mirat Magazine/' 
it appears that the average weight of 267 seeds amounted to 
1 •93487 grains. Prinscp, in his '^Useful Tables/' gives the 
weight of the Masha (8 Eattis) at 15 J grains, which, divided 
by 8 , affords 1*9375 for the weight of the Ratti. As these 
results wore obtained independently, we shall be quite safe if 
wo assume the Ghungchi, or Ratti, as equivalent to 1’933 grains. 

GhAngf, 

An insect destructive to crops of certain kinds of ceVeals. — 
See Gindar. 

Ghur, ^ 

The name given to the soil of the sandy ridge to the East of 
Muzairarnag|ir. Also pronounced ^ 5 ^ or 

Ghurat, 

Cattle pens. — ^Eastern Oudh. 

Ghusrand, 1 

A kind of creeping grass with a yellow flower. It bears a 
bitter fruit resembling the Kakori. It is used as a condiment 
for horses, but it is considered poisonous to men. 

Ghotl, ^ 

Land which has been under a rice crop. — ^Bundelkhand, Lower 
Do&b, and Benares. Dhankar is used in the North "Wfest. The 
word is probably derived from ghotnd to shave. 

' • 

Ghalla, aIx 

Grain. The wo^ is Arabic, but in common use. 
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Ghangol, 

The name of the water lily which pfodaces the celebrated 
Kilufar flower. It produces a greenish fruit about the size of 
an orange, and the seeds of it are eaten by the poorer dasses. 

Ghana, li/ 

From ghan4 dense, close ; a sporting preserve ; the same 
as ramn& or shik&rg&h. 

Ghara, 

An oarthoa water poti 
Gharki, 

Overflowed ; inundated. From the Arabic ghark, drowning. 

Gharar, ysTK^ 

The dry Moth plant, cut and given as fodder^to cattle. — 
DehlL — It is in some parts pronounced Kurar. 

Gbat^ ^J^ aifV 

Loss; decrease; deficiency. 

Ghai, ^ ^ 

Aplatformof earth, artificiallyraised and levelled andsmoothed, 
on which stacks of com are placed ; when staddles or supports 
are used they are called ChuUi, q.v. 

Ginduri, 

A padnf grass to support an earthen pot. — See Jurd. 

Gindar, 

An insect which is very destructive to growing* Gram and 
Arhar. Jui, Jurdi, and Ghungi are similarly applied, but chiefly 
in Bundelkhand, Benares, and the Lower Do^b. 
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Qintf, ^ tar*nft 

Prom ginna, to count, signifies number ; reckoning 'e first 
day of the month ; a muster ; of which word Gilchrist observes 
that “ it is much used in India for a sample, but why I know 
not, except from mister, a rule.*^ The truth is, that muster in 
its Anglo-Indian sense is derived from the Portuguese amostra, 
a sample, a .word which, as well as our muster in its ordinary 
sense, is derived from the Latin monstrare, to show. 

Girdnf, 

Dearness of proYiaionj eoaroity. 

Giijf, fimf 

A sort of grass which grcfws about a yard high, and is found 
in certain parts of Hdnst, particularly in that part known as 
Skinner’s Bir.” The names of other grasses found there are 
gand&, or ^^cented;” sarwald, or head-bearing kheoii, bur, 
ganthil, or ‘^knotty;’* palw4, or ^‘large-straw;” and roish. — 
E. add. 

Giro, 

Giro, or more correctly girau, is a pledge, a pawn. 

Girwl, 

Anything pledged or pawned. 

Girwi is also, in Persian, an insect mischievous to standing 
corn. This is the same, no doubt, as the Genrui of the Hindus 
which is a disease of the cerealia, in which the plant dries up 
and assumes a reddish colour. The word is derived from Genrfi, 
a kind of red earth or ochre, and is in common use, but Bata is 
the term^^sed in the Do&b, Benares, and Bohilkhand, and Batwai, 
Bor!, and Batua in Dehli. From rat, or rata, which is the origin 
of, and bears the same meaning as, red. — See Halda. 
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It is a popular delusion entertained in some parts of the 
country that the neigbourhood of Alsi, or linseed, is necessary 
to generate this disease ; but in most parts of the N. W. Pro- 
vinces the opinion is now repudiated. Nevertheless, as the dis- 
ease first attacks Alsi, and the ova floats in the air, the pre- 
cfuition is perhaps wise of eradicating it, as farmers do the 
barberry-bush at home, which in many parts is supposed to be 
a great generator of rust. 

The real nature of the disease has hitherto, as in the case 
of HimHar discflaco iu Euiope, eluded the searcK of enquirers, 
whether practical or scientific ; but an interesting account^’of 
its ravages has been given by Colonel Slcernan. 

** It is at first of a light beautiful orange colour, and found 
chiefly upon the Alsi (linseed), which it does not seem much to 
injure; but about the end of February the fungi ripen, and 
shed their seeds rapidly, and they are taken up by the wind 

and carried over the corn fields. I have sometimes seen the air 

% 

tinted of an orange colour for many days by the quantity of 
these seeds which it has contained, and that without the wheat 
crops suftcring at all when any but an easterly wind has pre- 
vailed : but when the air is so charged with this farina, let but 
an easterly wind blow for twenty-four hours, and all the wheat 
crops under its influence are destroyed. Nothing can save 
them ! The stalks and leaves become first of an orange colour, 
from the light colour of the farina which adheres to them; 
but this changes to deep brown. All that part of the stalk that 
is exposed seems as if it had been pricked with needles and 
had exuded blood from every puncture, and the grain in the 
ear withers in proportion to the number of fungi that intercept 
and feed upon its sap; but the parts of the stalk that are 
covered by the leaves remain entirely upinjured, and when the 
leaves are drawn off from them, they form a beautifij cdKtrast 
to the others, which have been exposed to the depredations of 
these parasitic plants. 
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It is worthy of remark that hardly anything suflfered from 
the attacks of these fungi Lut the wheat. The Alsi, upon 
which it always first made its appearance, sufiFered something, 
certainly, but not much, though the stems and leaves were 
covered with them. The gram {Ciccr arietinnm) suflered still 
less ; indeed, the grain in this plant often remained uninjured, 
while the stems and leaves wero covered with the fungi, in the 
midst of fields of wheat that were entirely destroyed by ravages 
of the same kind. None of the other pulscs Wuro iujuTCdi 
though situated in the same manner in the midst of the fields 
oT wheat that wero destroyed. I have seen rich fields of unin- 
terrupted wheat cultivation for twenty miles by teh, in tho 
valley of the Narbadda, so entirely destroyed by this disease, 
that the people would not go to the trouble of gathering one 
field in four. 

“Tho great festival of the IToli, the saturnalia of India, 
terminates^on the last day of Phagoon, or lOth of March. On 
that day tho Iloli is burned; and on that day the ravages of 
tho monster (for monster they will have it to be) arc supposed 
to cease. Any field that has remained untouched up to that 
time is considered to be quite secure from the moment the 
Holi has been committed to the flames. What gave rise to 
the notion I have never been able to discover ; but such is tho 
general belief. I suppose the silicious epidermis must then 
have become too hard, and the pores in the stem too much 
closed up 10 admit of the further depredation of the fungi.'^ — 
Rambles and Recollections, Vol. T., pp. 250-262. See also 
Spry's Modem India, Vol. II., p. 282. 

Girwinamahi, 

A deed of mortgage. 

Goal, Jl/ 

Unclaimed land.— Dehli. — See Gyal. 
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Gurhaiir, 

Stacks of cowdung. — ^Eastern Oudh. ^ 

Gurab, ^ 

Deep weeding, in which the ground is broken and pulverized. 
It is the opposite of Nir&i, which applies only to superficial 
weeding. The word is derived from a rustic word, Gurabn&, to 
dig — a common verb, but not in Shakespear’s Dictionary, in 
which we rarely have occasion to notice any omission. 

It is aljso the naniG given to the process of plougliiuig 
through a field of D&jrd or Jawdri when the plant is about a foot 
high. The operation requires some nicety to prevent the young 
plants sustaining injury. Gurab, as applied to this process, is in 
general use, especially in the Upper Dodb and Eohilkhand ; but 
Diddhnd and Chhantd dend are more common in Dehli and the 
Central Dodb, and Dadahrnd in the Lower Dodb. 


Gurarf, 

See Jura. 



Gopbana, 

Wi/ 



A sling used by persons stationed on a Ddmcha, q,v. 

From ^ a cow, and or a sling, as it is used to keep 
the cattle from eating the crops. — B. 

Gor4, 

Applied to men, it means fair-complexioned ; but when applied 
to horned cattle, it signifies red. 

Gorait, 

A village watchman ; an intelligencer. The m^aniffg is . 
correctly given under Gurdit and Gordydt in the Printed 
Glossary. 
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Gorhd, 

The homestead ; fields near the village. — See Goend. 

Gfor6, jy/ 

A cow ; cattle in general. 

Gorasf, 

A milk-pail. From, goras, cow-juice, i.e. milk. — Sec Jhakari. 

Got, cj/ ^ 

In common parlance Got has the same meaning as the more 
classical Gotra of the Glossary. Properly, those only are Gots 
(v. Colebrooko, Trans. II.A.S. Vol. I. p. 237), which bear the 
name of some Eishi progenitor, as Sandilya, Bharadwdj, Ba- 
shisht (Vasishtha), Kasyapa ; but it has become the custom to 
call all sub-divisions of tribes Gots, and, according to the Nirnaya 
Sindhu, tlfere are no less than ten thousand. The early genealo- 
gies of the Rajputs frequently exhibit them as abandoning their 
martial habits, and establishing religious sects, or Gotras. Thus, 
Rch was the fourth son of Pururavas of the Lunar Race, “ from 
him in the fifteenth generation was H&rita, who with his eight 
brothers took to the office of religion, and established the Eausika 
Gotra, a tribe of Brahmans.’' — See Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous 
Essays, Vol. I. p. 115 ; Journ. R.A.S. Vol. III. pp. 354, 356 ; 
Sansk. Die. p. 298 ; and Vishnu Purana, p. 405. 

Gothan, 

Place of assembling the cattle of a villago. From the Sansk. 
— Saugor, 

Gauchand, • 

GaucKanA, or Gochani, is a field of wheat and Chand (gram) 
sown together. The practice of sowing culmiferous and legu- 
minous plants together has been much ridiculed, and has been 
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brought forward as a proof of the ignorance of Indian agricul- 
turists. Mill emphatically declares it (Hist, of India, VoL II. 
p. 26) to be “ the most irrational practice that ever found ex- 
istence in the agriculture of any nation.*^ But, notwithstanding 
this denunciation, which is too much in accordance with the 
usual spirit of his comments on everything Indian, the real fact 
is that the practice is highly advantageous to the land, as well 
as to the crop. Dew readily forms on the leaves of the Chan&, 
or gram, which would not form on the wheat ; and in seasons of 
drought the practice is very often the means of preserving bot]j. 
crops. It may bo carried, perhaps, to too great an excess in 
Madras, but the same ehnrgg caniiut be made against tlie agri- 
culturists of these provinces. As for its being irrational, it is a 
practice encouraged by the first agriculturists of Europe. 
Nothing is more common than to sow clover with barley, flax, 
oats, and Lent-corn ; and with the same object which has esta- 
blished (jrauchand in native agriculture as a highly rj^tional and 
beneficial S 3 ’siem (Von Thaer, ^Q^rincipcs Raisonnes d'Agric. 
Vol. IV. § 1304).— See Gojdi. 

Gauhani, 

Lands situated close round a village ; the village itself ; fields 
on which cattle graze. Gauhani is also a general term for the 
entire lands of a village. — E. 

This word is probably substituted for gdmvhanii which 

is rather difiicult to pronounce, and is derived from the Sanskrit 
(sc. of or belonging to a village. — 

Godhar, 

Is the name given to the weeds and grasses which are col- 
lected from a ploughed field by the Dhinkhar. — Dehli. “ 

It is known to the eastward by the name of Khedhi 
Gurhal Akan and Ghur 
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Godarf, 

See Jdra. • 

Gofn, ^ 

A pair of plough oxen ; sometimes called DogS-wa. Gora is 
more used in DehK. 

Goend, JLjjf 

Goend, or Gwenda, signifies a suburb ; vicinage ; fields near 
% village ; homestead. 

Gohai, 

The treading out grain by bullocks. From Galina, q.v , — 
Rohilkhand. More corrcblly spelt (jakdi, 

Gohari, 

Rich, fiighly-cultivatcd land; derived, perhaps, from its 
capacity of growing Gohuii, the provincial pronunciation of 
gefihun, wheat. — Saugor. 

Goja, U/ 

In Behar an ox-goad ; also a bamboo staff — B. 

Gojha 

A species of thorny grass which springs up during the rains. 
It is used medicinally, and Chamars eat it as potherb. 

Gojara, 

Barley and Chand sown together. It is known also by the 

name of Bejhard and Jauchani. — See Gojai and Gauchani. 

«• 

Gojai, 

Wheat and barley sown together in the same field. Adhga- 
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w&a, Gojf, and Gk)jari are used in the same sense. This mixed 
crop is scarcely known in Saugor, Dehli, Lower Bo&b, and 
Benares, but it is very common in the XJppor and Central Do&b, 
Bohilkhand, Gorakhpdr, and B&nda. 

GokhrA, 

The name of a herb which springs up on Bhur land ; called 
also Hathichiiighar, Kanthphih and Bhankari. It produces a 
small fruit, covered with several prickles. In famine, the poorer 
classes of Hariand feed on the pounded seed of this plant. It 
somewhat resembles Ghana, or the chick pea, and is known by 
botanists under the name of Trihiilus lanuginosm (Roxb.). There 
is a large kind called the Gokhru dakhini, of which the fruit is 
of a triangular shape, and has prickles at the angles ; hence the 
name is given to the iron crowsfeet thrown on the ground to 
check an advance of cavalry. 

r 

Gol, J/ ^ 

A party from another village sojourning with their cattle for 
pasture. — Dehli. 

Gond, 

The name of a rush which grows in marshy ground, and is 
much used in making mats and baskets. 

Gonrd, I53/ 3 fn;T 

This is the name given in the Central and Lower Do&b to 
the reservoir from which water is raised by the Lehari, or 
Beri, to the reservoir above it, which is called Parchha, Odh, 
and TJlaha. 

Sometimes Gohra is applied only to the straw or reeds which 
are placed to protect the side of the upper reservoir. — See 
Doari, Docha, and Rikh. 
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Gudrf, 

A daily market. * 

Giil, J/ ^ 

A channel cut to convey water to a field. 

A road ; a path. — Saugor. 

An unripe bunch of Indian corn; when ripe it is called 
Kukri.— Dehli. 


IJulal, J5lf gwRI 

A farinaceous powder which Hindus throw on each other’s 
clothes during the Holi. It is generally the meal of barley, 
rice, or Singhara, dyed with Bakkam wood. 

Gulkhar, ajwn: 

See Bh%tkataiya, 

Gulphunana, 

The name of a herb which grows in fields sown with Kharif 
grains. It somewhat resembles the Giima. 

GuW, jlf ^ 

The pod of the Mahwd tree {Bassia latifolid). It yields a 
very useful oil, and is sometimes eaten by the poorer classes ; 
but it contains no intoxicating qualities, like the blossom of that 
valuable tree, from which a spirit is produced by distillation, 
which is much used in Benares and Bahdr in spite of its sickly 
smell. The word appears to be a corruption of Gilaunda, which 
is said in Shakespear’s Dictionary to be “ the blossom after it 
has fallto off;” but this application of the word is not known 
in these Provinces. The blossom is called Mahwa, like the 
tree, and the pc^ only is called Gilaunda, or Gulenda. 
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Grilar, 15^ 

Cotton pods which have not yet burst.— Eohilkhand. — See 
Dhundd and Ghegara. 

Guma, 

A medicinal herb which grows on high ground during the 
rains, and in fields grown with Kharif crops {Pharnaceum , 
mollugo). It produces several small flowers, the beauty of which 
is much admired by natives. 

'IRT ^ WSl ^ 

On fmit flower, on flower leaf, 

On that a firefly all coloured red,^’ 

Is a distich applied by some poet to the regular order in which 
the flowers of the Gumd alternate with the leaves, as well as to 
the appearance of the flowers which arc said to resemble 
fire flies. 

There are two species of Guma, one grows to the height of 
about two feet, the other seldom exceeds a foot. 

Guntli, its 

Land assigned rent-free for religious purposes ; the endow- 
ment of a temple. — ^Kamaon and Garliwal. This word is 
sometimes, but incorrectly, pronounced Ghunt. 

Gur, ^ 

Molasses. The gipsy name for sugar is Gurlo and Gadlo 
(Trans. 11.A.S., Vol. II., p. 553). This is no doubt derived 
from our Gur. 

Gurao, j]/ 

A stock, or collection of sheaves. — Eohilkhand. A similar 
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word, but with the addition of a penultimate nasal is used in 
the Lower Do&b and Benares, to signify a heap of mixed chaff 
and com.— See Ganteh. 

Gurbhdf, 

Fellow disciple. From ^ Guru, a spiritual teacher, and 
brother. The priests and teachers of tho Sikh religion generally 
take the title Bhii. — B. 

Gurda, \oJ ^ 

See Kolhu. 

Garhf, ^ 

A village fortification of mud, flanked with towers. Under 
the former government there was scarcely a village without its 
Garhi. Under our strong administration it is scarcely known 


except by nasne. 



Garhaf, 

A small pond. 



Garri, 




A hay-stack ; a rick ; a stack of thatching grass ; more cor- 
rectly, Kharhi. 

A small mound raised between heaps of corn and bhusa on 
the threshing floor. — Lower Doab. 

A large stack of wheat or barley, containing two or more 
senka, which generally comprises several thraves of corn, the 
produce of one field. — Dehli and Upper Do&b. 

A largo stack of Kharif produce. — Rohilkhand. 

Kundra is in general use elsewhere in the same sense, 
and also wkhin the limits in which Garri obtains, but in the 
latter case is always larger than a Garri. — See Chhaur, Dabiya, 
Gar&hi, Jhuha, Pahi, and Sdntri. 


VOL. II. 
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Gashti, 

Presents to a revenue officer on his tour. From the Persian 


gasht, rounds. 



Gathi, 



Seo Gaclif. 


Gatlmund, 




A deposit, or trust bound up in a bag (gathri). 

Gathrf, 

Literally, a bag; and hence applied to money brought in 
payment of revenue in a bag. — Benares. 

GatliWc'msi, 

The Iwentieth part of a Gatha. 

Gathiyuj n fy g i T 

A pannier ; a sack ; a bundle. 

Gayarf, 

See above under Qyal. 

Gaira, 

A sheaf of corn. 

Half, JU ^ 

A man employed for the duties of ploughing — from 

a plough. In the Glossary, Halis are said to be agrestic slaves ; 

it would have been more proper to say, labourers. — See Harwaha. 

•* 

Hdpar, ^1* firn; 

A nursery for sugar-cane. 
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Har lend, W TW 

To examine the itorrectness of a pair of scales. — Dohli and 
Dgdb. Tar lena is used in Eohilkhand. Sddh lena to the 
Eastward. 

Hata, ^TcTT 

Premises ; an enclosure ; a compound in Anglo-Indian lan- 
guage. It is a corruption of the Arabic Ihata. 

Hathichak, 

Is the name of a grass which grows about a foot high^ and is 
given as fodder to catfle. It is also, by an easy conversion, the 
name given by gardeners to the prickly, and to the Jerusalem 
(girasole) artichoke. 

Hitha, ftSJ 

A persofi appointed to take care of the standing crops. -^Seo 
Ahita. 

Hcngii, 

A harrow. This word, as well as Sohaga, Mai, Maihra, and 
Sirdwaii, is in general use ; but the implement is known locally 
by various other names, as Patoi, Pah tan, Patela, Patri, and 
Dandcla. The part to wliich the ropes, or thongs, are attached 
is called Marwah. The cylindrical harrow, or roller, is called 
Rari in Eohilkhand ; Bilna and Belan in the Lower Dodb and 
Benares ; and Gheri, Girari, and Kolhu in Dehli and the Upper 
Dodb. The harrow made of two parallel timbers joined together, 
is called Maihra Sohdga in Dehli and the Dodb, and Sohal 
in Rohilkhand. Gdhan is the name of a forked harrow. — See 

Gdhjn. * 

• 

Hirankhtirf, 

The name of a ^rceping herb which grows in the rainy season. 
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Its leaves resemble an antelope’s hoof> and hence it derives its 
name — Hiran, an antelope^ and Khuri, a clpven hoof* 

Hulhul, 

Hurhura, 

A small herb which springs up in the rainy season, and is 
used as a culinary vegetable, The commonest kind has a white 
flower, and produces a long pod, like that of the Mting, and is 
used as a medicine in fevers {Gyandropsk pentaphylla^ formerly 
Cleome pcntaphylla, or viscosa). There are said to be four kinds 
—white, red, purple and yellow. The three latter are much 
sought after by alchyrnists. 

Hun^, sljjb 

See Jita. 

Hauli, 

A liquor shop. The word is common, except in Saugor and 
DehU. 

Hadbast, 

This word also signifies the demarcation of boundaries, pre- 
paratory to survey. 

Ilakarna, U 

To drive oxen. A corruption of Hankna, to drive. 

Hal, Jjb 

Ear, 

A plough, — if an instrument may be Signified by that name 
which has neither coulter to cut the soil nor mould-J)oard* to 

* fiat wlien anything like a mould-board is required, tho people have sufficient in- 
genuity to frame one. The only occasion which calls for suc^ an expedient is whan 
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turn it over. Nevertheless, simple as the Hal is, and wretched 
in construction, it is admirably adapted to our light Indian soil, 
and does its duty well under the able agriculturists of our pro- 
vinces. Of the operations of this simple plough. Dr. Tennant, 
who has led the van in the abuse of everything Indian, observes 
(‘^Indian Recreations,” Vol. II. p. 78), “Only a few scratches 
are perceptible here and there, more resembling the digging of 
a mole than the work of a plough;” yet this prejudiced and 
superficial observer remarks in another place that the average 
produce of the Province of Allahabad is fifty-six bushels* of 
wheat to the English acre : as if these “ scratches and diggings 
of a mole” could by any possibility produce double the average 
of the scientific cultivators of England. He had forgotten also 
to remark that the drill, which has only within the last century 
been introduced into English field husbandry, and has oven yet 

sugar-cane is Sbwn. Large and deep fuiTOws arc then required, and variousi means 
are resorted to, to make tlie plough accomplish the purpose. In Dehli and the Up]>er 
DoHih it is usual to bind canes on the part into which the sole is fixed. Generally 
not more than two ploughs arc used when planting sugar, hut in the Dohb as many 
as four sometimes follow one another, on two of which are fixed mould-boards of the 
name of Roh and P&klii, the former being stronger and smaller than the latter. The 
Roh is made of one piece of wood, the I’kkhi of two. 

* The yield of wheat would certainly not be so great now, whatever it might have 
been in the Doctor’s days. It may be as well to make this reservation, with reference 
to the very common remark, that land in Upper India does not yield now so much as 
it did in former days. Where this is really the result of observation, tlie causes arc 
obvious — the greater infrequency of fallows — ^the little manure that is given being 
diffused over more fields than formerly— the decrease in the fall of the periodical 
rains, owing to the immense mass of forest and jungle which has been cleared away — 
and the fields being less cultivated than formerly, when ploughs and hands could only 
be employed upon a limited number of fields. These are all to he traced to the 
operation of a more remote cause — the entire security afforded by the British Govern- 
ment. The number of hands, ^doughs, and bullocks has not increased in proportion 
to thelncreage of cultivation. 

It should never be forgotten that the decrease in the fertility of the soil is an old 
and popular complaint, and arises chiefly from the universal tendency to depreciate 
the present and exalt t)|p past. 
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in the northern counties to combat many native prejudices, has 
been in use in India from time immemoyal. If he had only 
reflected on this single fact (leaving out of consideration the 
universal practice of rotation and complete elpulsion of corn- 
weeds), ho would have saved the poor Hindus from much of the 
reproach which has been so lavishly heaped upon them by Mill 
and his other blind followers. 

The principal parts of an Indian plough arc — Haras, the 
beam; Ilatlilli, Hatha, Chiriyd, or^f^T^n 

Muthiyd, the handle or stilt ; Panhdri or Parautha, 

the sole, which is generally at the end shod with an iron share, 
called Phdla, ^ Chau, or Kusd. The Hal, or 
Nangal, is the body of the plough, the main piece into which 
the Panhari and Haras aro joined; but these terms, besides 
being exclusively applied to a particular part of the plough, are 
used to signify the entire plough. The Og is a peg, or 
wedge, which fixes the Ilaras firmly into the Hal ; a second is 
sometimes added which is called Gandheli; the 

Pacheld, Pachhild, or tTOI Phannd, is a wedge which 

fixes the Panhdri to the Hal. The Khiird, Barnel, 
or Narhel, is an indented, or notched, part at tho end of 
the beam, corresponding to tho copse, or cathead, to which the 
yoke is attached by a leathern thong, called a Nadah. In 
some parts the beam is not notched, but drilled with holes, into 
which pieces of wood are inserted. The yoke consists of the 
Jud, or upper piece, and the Tarmdchi, or lower 

piece. The Sail is the outer pin, and Gata the inner pin 
which join the Tarmdchi and the Jud, and which are on each 
side of the bullock’s neck when it is yoked. These are the 
names usually applied to the parts of a plough in the Dodb and 
North-West ; but in Benares and tho Eastward the names are 
somewhat diflferent. There, tho Chandauli oiiswers to 

the Chiriyd, or m Path to the Og, Nareli to the 

Pacheld. Har is the part on which the shar^ is fixed. There 
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are knots also, called Mah&dewa, on the yoke of tke Benares 
plough ; and some o^ier differences not worth mentioning. 

Besides the common Hal of the country, there are others used 
.in some places which vary but little in their structure from- 
it. There is, for instance, the Nagar plough, which is used in 
Bundelkhand for planting sugar-cane. It is very heavy, re- 
quires six, seven, or eight bullocks to draw it, and enters very 
deep into the ground. The cane is put into a hole of the 
wooden part of the plough, through which it is passed and 
deposited in the earth, to as great a depth as the share can 
attain. The American cotton planters were much pleased with 
this plough, and prefeiTcd this manner of sowing sugar-caYie to 
any they could adopt with the American plough. There is also 
the Bdkliar, used to take off the crust when the soil is 

hide-bound, and by skimming the surface clears the soil from 
grass, weeds, and stubble. — See Bdkhar. There arc also tho 
Kudhiya, tie Kadh, the Kathii, the Kusiyar, the Pachranga, etc., 
which need no particular description. — See the illustration. 

Halda, Ijia 

Ilarda, 1*^ 

A disease of the Ccrealia, in which the plant withers, and 
assumes a yellow tinge. The word is derived from llaldi, 
turmeric. This kind of mildew differs but Utile from the 
Girwi, q.v., except in attacking the plants in an eailier stage of 
their growth. 

Haliyak, 

Wages of ploughman. — Dehli and Upper Dodb. 

Haltaddf, ^^SsiA 

A drill plough. — See B&ns&. 
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Ualas, 



Hanas, 



Haras, 




The beam of a plough. Shakespoar Ba;^8 wrongly Haris is 
the tail of a plough. Dr. Carey gives Is as the beam of the 
Dinagepur plough. — Asiatic Researches, vol. x., p. 26. — E. 

It is probably from and ish, * lord or ruler,* as it is the 
principal part of the plough. — B. 

Handa, tJLjb 

A grass which is found on the banks of tanks and marshes. 
It produces a little red flower, but is not applied to any useful 
purpose. 

Hansraj, 

Literally, goose-king,” ue. Brahma to whom if is sacred. 
A herb which springs up on brick walls during the rains. It is 
used medicinally. — ^Rohilkhand. It is known by the name of 
Pareshawdshan in the Doab. It is also the name of a kind of 
rice. — See Dhdn. 

llardi, J\jjt 

The portion of land in a field which is included within one 
circuit of a plough. To commence another circuit is styled 
Hardi phdndnd, ‘^to knot the plough-circle.” 

Harghasit, 

All the cultivated laud of a village is so called. . From bar, 
a plough, and ghasitna, to draw. — LowerJ!)o4b. 

Harh4, ly. fTfT 

Unbroken and vicious cattle; plough buU^s. — ^Dehli and 
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Do&b. Besides these loc^l meanings, it is generally applied to 
stray oxen. ^ 

Haijins, 

Grain of sorts. From har, every, and jins, species. 

Harkara, 

A messenger. From liar, every, and k&r, business. The 
usual occupation of an Harkdra at present is by no means in 
accordance with the derivation. 

• M. Garcin de Tassy, in a note to p. 219 of his ''Kamrup,” 
observes on this word — A la lettre factoton. Ce nom di^signe 
un des trente-sept domestiques! que les indiens, ct les Euro- 
peans, ont a Icur sorvice.^^ * 

Harkat, 

Cutting rice while it is green and unripe, — Rohilkhand. 
From haA, green, and katna, to cut. 

Harauri, 

The occupation of ploughing, or place where ploughing is 
going on, Ilarauri par jao signifies, go and put your hand to 
the plough.'^ 

Also, an advance of about two rupees in money, and two 
maunds in corn, given to a ploughman when first engaged. — 
Benares. 

Sondhdr is the term applied in the North-West. 

• In spite of the implied sneer in the text the learned French author is right both 
as 'to the literal meaning of the word, the original occupation of the oliiccr, and the 
number of servants usually maintained by both Europeans and wealthy natives. In 
fact, to this day the indigo planters keep a servant called hark&ra whose business 
is precisely that of a factotum. He has to be constantly perambulating the land 
undSr indigo cultivation, and keep the ryots up to their work besides making himself 
useful in a vast variety of ways. The Hindu ryot of Behar and E. Oudh, however, 
corrupts the word into ftalkdra^ as though Brom hal^ a plough, because one of the 
harkara’s duties is to^see that the lands are properly ploughed. — B. 
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Harsingar, 

The weeping Nyctanthes {Nyctanthes anbor trisiis). It is a 
small forest tree growing to tho height of about twelve feet. 
Ilarsingdr yields a deliciously fragrant blossom, from which a 
yellow dye is prepared, which was borne on our tariff as an 
excisable artiede till the late revision of tho Customs law. Har- 
singar is also much used in medicine by native practitioners, 
and is occasionally cultivated in gardens. 

Harsot, . 

or Ilarsotiya, siguifios ploughing a furrow; tho first 
ploughing of the season. — Sec Halacta. 

Affording assistance in ploughing. — See Angwara, Dang- 
wara, and Jita. 

Tho term is also used to signify the bringing the plough 
home across the back of a bullock, or with tho share inverted, 
after the conclusion of the day's work : 

Yidcro fosses vomer em inversum boves 
Cello truhentes Ian guide. 

— ITor. Epod, II. 63. 

These terms are used in Dohli ; and, in the last meaning, in 
Brij also. 

Harsajja, 

Literally, a sharer in a plough ; reciprocal assistance afforded 
in ploughing fields. — Bundelkhand. From har, a plough, and 
sajja, partnership. — See Angwara, Dangwara, and Jita. 

Harat, 

A Persian wheel for drawing water freftn a well. The word 
is a corruption of Arhat, Eight bullocks employed at a 
Harat are capable of irrigating an acre of ground during the 
day. 
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Harwdha, 

A ploughman. Tho word is most commonly used in the 
East. Hali is moro usual in the West. 

Hariya, Ijyb 

A ploughman ; a worshipper ; a devotee. The double meaning 
attached to this word is very elegantly conveyed in the following 
couplet. 

• ^ 

‘^Lovc llara, o wors}n])j)(T, after the fasliion of tho p(?asant, 

The rent is heavy, his debts arc many, still ho loves his held.” 

The two first words signify ‘^Plough man and I^loiigli,” as 
well as Worshipper and Ilara (Siva) which gives the poet 
the opportunity of convoying the moral, that no vicissitudes 
of fortuuo,^hould afiect a man’s love for laboi and devotion. 

Hasiya, U*uJd 

A reaping hook. Ilansiya is also correct. 

Ilatta, 

A largo Avooden shovel or spoon, about five feet long, used for 
throwing water into fields from aqueducts. — E. Oudh. 

Ikh, is^A t’ll 

Sugar-cane ; a field of sugar-cane. — Ganna. 

Tkh is used in Western Hindustan, ukh in Eastern. In tho 
Panjab the name is kumidh. — B. 

Ekfardf, • 

Land •producing only one crop annually ; opposed to Jutiydri 
and Dofarda. It is also known by tho name of Ekfasli, Fard, 
and Fardh&i. ^ 
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Ekfasli, Tt*inTO^ 

Land yielding but one crop annually. • 

Indhua, 

A pad placed on the top of the head to support a water-jar. — 
See J ura. 

Induri, 

A pad for supporting a round-bottomed jar. — See Jura. 

Irada, ifd\j\ I fS T V 

A term in arithmetic. — See under Bariz. 

Isband, 

The name of a herb which springs up on the banks of tanks 
during the rainy season. It produces a round thorny fruit, of 
which the seed is much used in exorcism and other superstitious 
practices. 

Ismwar, j\^\ 

Literally, nominal. From ism, a name ; entry in statements 
according to the order of individuals* names. 

Istiklal, JiJLj 

Confirmation; perpetuity; fixedness. 

Istikrar, 

Confirmation. These three last words are tenth infinitives 
of Arabic roots. 

' ^ * 

A root like osier-twigs, or like Chiretd, used in the Chaj 

Dodb, in the Panjab, together with other drugs, to procure 
abortion. — B. 
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Izafa^ ajUt 

Increase. Those three words are also derived from the Arabic. 

Jab, 

Jabi, 

An ox-muzzle. J&li, Munhchhinka, and Muncha are also 
used, as well as the words mentioned under Chhinka. 

Jail, JjU- 

♦ A term used in the Western parts of Rohilkhand to signify 
twice-ploughed land. When ploughed three times, it is called 
Tase ; when four times, Chaus ; when five times, Pachbasf ; and 
so on. In the Northern Parganahs of Bareilly, the corres- 
ponding terras are Debar, Tabar, Chonwar, Pachawar ; and the 
first ploughing is called Eksiri. — See Dor and Dosdri, 

Jakhan, ^ 

The wooden foundation of the brick-work of a well. It is 
generally made of the green wood of the Gullar tree [Ficua 
glomemfa), because it is said to be less liable to rot than any 
other kind. The wood of the Pipal {Ficus rcUgiosa) is also in 
request on the same account, but it is considered inferior to 
Gullar. This foundation is also known by tlio name of Newar 
and Nimchak. Sweetmeats are generally distributed, and some- 
times a drum is beaten, on the occasion of its being adjusted 
and fixed. The word is perhaps derived from Jakarna, to 
tighten, to pinion ; as great care and time are necessarily taken 
in binding the separate parts (gandwala) together, so that they 
may form a compact cylinder for the support of a heavy super- 
structure of masonry.— See Jamuwat. 

• < 

Jalf, * JU- 

An ox-muzzle ; a net bag for weighing Bhus (chaff). — See 
Chhinka and Jab. 
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Jcllltj 5l|ff 

A wooden trougli for raising water. • 

Jdnta, IsjU- sitcTT 

A species of hand mill-stone ; a stone mill for grinding. 

Jath, mz 

The name of the post fixed in a tank to denote that its water 
has been dedicated to the deit}^, or has been married to a grove. 
Also the revolving beam or axis of a sugar-mill. — See Kolhu. * 

tfutruy 

A religious festival or fair. 

Jfra, 

Cumin seed. 

1 

Jitapatr, 

A favorable decision. — Benares. 

Jihat, 

Plural of Arabic jihat, a cause, an object. Duties on 

manufactures. They were reduced by Akbar from 10 to 5 per 
cent., but were imposed during the decline of the monarchy at a 
much heavier rate by every petty ruler in his own principality. 

Jolj 

The chain of buckets on a Persian wheel. — See Arhat. 

Jell, ^ 

Jell is a kind of pitchfork, or rake, for collecting^ and* ad- 
justing the ears of com on the threshing-ground. It is also 
known to the Eastward by the names of Pancha and Panch&n- 
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gur&, from its having five (panch) prongs. Dhinka, or Dhinka, 
is a smaller kind of^Jeli, which is used by a man in a sitting 
posture, and differs from a Jeli in having curved prongs. 

2fl^ j\ jIiC Ij Ju\ fcX-5»b 

^ \^ <L«9 ^ Ar^l^ Amj 

^ ^ ^ iCuwl I ^ A^>LmJ 

^ 

LIXx^iuu J AXJb ^ V ^ f_ C AXJb ^ ! d?^ 

‘-^1^ ^ <— 3^ ^ L—fill (Sxi AXii j J? ^ 

(Ghar&ibu’l Ltighit.) u-fi!b 

I translate only so much of the above as refers to the matter 
in hand : '* Jcli is a piece of wood with two prongs, with which 
they toss info llie air the ears of corn on tlie threshing floor 
after threshing them, to sepuralc the chaff from the grain. 
Also called Sikan, but in the Jahangiri Sikau is restricted to a 
three-pronged fork ; one with four prongs is called a ‘ Chahdr- 
sh&khah.’ It is also called in Hindi dambali, and at Gwalior 
Panch&ngurd.” — 13 . 

Jeonar, 

Is sometimes used in the sense of Jaunal, q,v. 

A thick rope used for tying mould round the roots of trees 
when transplanting them. — E. add. 
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J eori, 

Bears the same meaning as Jarib^ q,v, A cord, a rope. 

Jhabar, 

Low land on which water Ucs, and which produces rice, or a 
grass called Tin. Sometimes, when the water dries up quickly, 
Eabbi crops are also sown in it. — See Jhab Bhomi in the 
Printed Glossary. 

Jhad, 

Land on which Dh&k, Bins, and other jungly bushes grow. — 
Upper Doab. 

Jhada, 

Lands which remain under water during the rains. A 
swamp. — See Jhdbar. 

Jhakari, 

A milk-pail. From the Jhakari, or Dohni, the milk is 
transferred into other vessels — the Kadhauni, the Jaraauni, the 
Eiloni, according to the particular process it has to undergo, till 
it reaches the ultimate stage of Ghi. 

Jbam, ^ 

A large instrument in the shape of a hoe, or Phaura, used for 
excavating earth in well-sinking. The use of it is peculiar to 
this country, and it is very ingeniously applied. The mode of 
its application has been fully detailed in the Asiatic Society's 
Journal. » 

Jhangi, 

Bramble and brushwood. — Eastern Oudh. 
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jtali, 

{Tamarix dioiea).^ A common shrub in the Upper Provinces, 
growing in marshy or inundated ground. It is much used for 
thatching, hedging, and burning. Galls are produced on it, 
called Samratu’t turfa, or Bari-mai. — See Faras. 

Jhdri, 

A pitcher with a long neck. — Sec Ghara. 

Jhdrf, 

Jungle ; small bushes. 

Jhawnr, 

Flat or low land flooded by the rains. — See Jhdbar. 

Jhil, 

A shallow lake or morass, called in Bengal bil. 

• Jhirf, 

Withered wheat ; blight. The word is perhaps derived from 
Jhurna, to fade. 

Jhojliuru, i;^3er 

A grass to which camels arc very partial, and which is 
occasionally given as fodder to horned cattle. It grows to the 
height of about two feet, and is known also by the name 
jangali nil, or wild indigo. 

Jhokand, 

Is the place at which the Jhonkaya stands. — See Kolhu and 
Jhonkay&. 

Jlioia, . 4!^ 

A cold wind which affects wheat by drying up the ears. — 
Upper Do&b and Dehli. 


YOL. u. 


28 
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Jhonkaya, 

The man who keeps up the fire when sugar is boiling. The 
word is sometimes pronounced Jhukwa and Jhokya, — ^but incor-^ 
rcctly, for it is derived from Jhonkna, to supply fuel to an oven. 


Jliiih&, 




Jhuha is in Rohilkhand what Chaur is in Dehli. A large 
stack of Jawar or Bajra. A Jhuhd generally contains from ten 
to twenty Bojh, or loads. 


Jhiili, 

A cloth, or sheet, made into a fan for winnowing grain, when 
there is no wind. — Dehli. The word is derived from Jhulna, to 
swing, "or pcrJiaps from Jhalna, to fan. The corresponding term 
in Bmulclkhand is Sarwa. In Rohilkhand and Upper Doab, 
Partwai. In Benares, Pathi and Parauta ; and in jibe Lower 
and Central Dodb, Parauta, Partowa, and Parti, 


The word is sometimes pronounced 


Jhungd, €j 

Bramble; brushwood 
Jhaugi. 

Jliunga signifies also a bullock whoso horns project forward. 
There arc many similar words significant of peculiarities in the 
shape of horns. — maina is a bullock the tips of whose homs 
join in the centre. A superstition prevails against their use in 
draft or agriculture, and the}’' are consequently always bestowed 
upon Brahmans. — Mori is a bullock whose horns grow back- 
wards. — ^Mundri, one whose homs are stunted and ill-developed. 
— Mundi, one whose horns are broken. — Phulsapel (literally one 
who shoves against a doorway), one whose horns project to the 
right and loft. — Kainchi, one whose horns are one up and the 
other down. In some places, this is called Sarg-pdtili, Le. 
heaven-and-hellwards. — Sec Dunda. 
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JMnthar, 

Fields yielding dsuble crops. It is sometimes pronounced 
jhtitlian and juthiy&il. Juthiyan and jutheli are also used in a 
similar sense. — See J utiyan. 

Jhfipa, ^ 

A pile of mangoes or other fruit. — Tjower Doab. 


Jhtirna, 

* To shake fruit from the tree, 
is to fall us fruit from a tree. 


Jhurna, with a short vowel, 


Jhora^ 

The haulm or stalks of leguminous plants, such as Miing 
and Moth, used as fodder. 

Jhamva, 

A large open basket ; so called because it is made from the 
twigs of the Jhau, q,'i\ 


Jhabra, 1 

Jhabrd, or Jhabbua, is au epithet applied to the ears of 
animals when they are covered with long hair. From jhabba, a 
tassel. One of the bucolic maxims respecting the choice of 
horned cattle says in approval of this point, 

‘‘ Hairy ears 

Buy these, do not let them go.^’ 

Jhajharka, 

Early dawn before it is easy to distinguish objects. — GhardibuT 
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Lugli&t. The word is spelt jhajhalka in the Tuhfatu'l Lugh4t-i 
Hindi. Neither word is in Shakespear^s Dictionary. 


Jhakord, 



A shower. 

Jhalar, 


WIK 

A thicket ; brushwood. 


Jhamaka, 


tg»nqiT 

A heavy shower. 

Jhamjham, 

1 ' 



Heavy continued rain. The term Jhamijham is similarly 
used. 

r 

Jhamaijhamar, 

A light rain ; raining drop by drop. 

Jhanda, V*T 

Jhan^, ViV 

A flag staff; a flag used by surveyors as a mark by which to 
direct their observations. 

Jhanjia, 

A subdivision of the Mar soil. — Lower Do&b. 

Jhaiikhara, 

Jhankhard, sometimes pronounced Jhankara, signifles a leaf- 
less tree, — the contrary of Jhanddl& which is applied 

to a tree with thick foliage. 
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Jhar, J\fs^ ^ 

Heavy rain; jhard-jhar, heavily, rapidly; and jhari, 

continued rain, wet weather. 

Jharberf, 

From jhar, or jh£r, a bramble, and ber the name of a tree, 
which appears to be the same as the sidar of Africa and Arabia, 
the Zizyphm napeca of modern botanists, and the Rhamnus spina 
christi of Linnsous, and probably identical with the tree which 
yielded the famous fruit of the Lotophagi (Herod. IV. p. 177). 

The Jharberi seldom exceeds two feet in height, but the 
Ber is a large tree which sometimes grows to the height of 
between twenty and thirty feet. The Jharberi is often called 
the F&la shrub, and is used for many useful purposes. In 
appearance it is no better than a prickly bush, the fruit, 
however, which resembles a small plum, affords food to the 
destitute in famine, and is collected for that purpose by the 
women and children. It is either mixed with milk and water, 
or eaten in its natural state with bread, if procurable, and if 
not, by itself. The leaves aro threshed and collected for fodder 
for the cattle ; the briars and thorns form barriers for the fields, 
and cattle sheds, and, when no longer required, are used as 
fuel. During tho year of famine (for it seems to grow equally 
luxuriant in a drought) the people to the West of the Jumna 
fed their cattle, and paid a large proportion of their revenue, 
from its sale. Indeed, in villages where the crop entirely failed, 
the only collections were from this source. In such cases the 
people retained one-half for consumption, and disposed of the 
remainder. F&la leaves, in an average year, sell from six to 
twelve maunds the rupee. Tho Jharberi produces also very 
good gaUnuts. • 

Jharud* 

The name of a nutritious grass of which the grain is some- 
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thing like that of Shamdkh (Panictm frtimentaceum)^ of which 
it is reckoned to be a wild species. It springs up during the 
rains. The grain is eaten by Hindus on fasl; days, and Chamdrs 
commonly make it into bread. The stalks are cut up and given 
to cattle, or appKed to the purpose of improving the quality 
and quantity of milk. It is known also by the name of Sawan 
and Sawain, because it ripens in the month Sdwan. 

Jhapta, 

The close of a season.— See Jhuma. 

Jins, ftro 

Grain; commodities; products. 

Jinwar, 

Sec Janwar, which is the most usual pronunciation. 

Jirii, * 

The name of a rice cultivated in Benares.— See Dhan. 

Jog, ^ 

The name of the person upon whom a draft or bill of exchange 
is drawn. 

Johar, 

The name given to a large pond or lake. — Dehli. — See Ahar. 
It is also applied in the Central Doab to any inundated land, 
and is there pronounced Jhor. 

In Shakespear’s Dictionary, Juhar is said to signify ‘‘Pits 
filled with water at the bottom of mountains.'* 

Jokhai, 

Weighment; the weighman’s perquisite. From jokhnd, to 
weigh. 
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The yoke of a cai^ or plough. 

The word is preserved in many of the Indo-European lan- 
guages. — See Gari, Ilali and Halas. 

An insect destructive to certain crops. — ^See Gindar. 


Jugdlna, 

• To chew the cud. 



Jtina, 



Jlira, 

^Jfr 



A rope of twisted grass, or twine, made to support a round- 
bottomed jar. It is called also Induri, Enclhua, Chakwa, 
Gurari, (finduri and Godari. The original meaning of Jura is 
the knot into which Hindus tie their hair at the baJe of the 
head. 

Juremuri, 

Literally, brought under the yoke. The term is generally 
used to signify land actually in possession, in distinction to that 
which a man is entitled to by virtue of descent from a common 
ancestor. 

Juta, 

Is the name given to the rope connecting the leheri, or 
irrigating basket, with the killi, or handle. From jotna, to 
yoke. 

Jiitiyafi, 

Land whicli bears two harvests daring the year,— opposed to 
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ekfarda, which hears only one. — Benares. The word is derived 
from jotna, to cultivate. ^ 

Jdthdli, ^!*n# 

Juth&U bears the same meaning as Jutiy&n above. 

Jorij 

A pond smaller than a Pokhur. — Dehli. — See Ahar. 

J ot, • 

Cultivation ; tillage ; tenure of a cultivator. It is also some- 
times used to signify the rent paid by a cultivator. 


Jotd, 




Jotdr, 




Jotiya, 

UijSf 


t. 

Jotan, 





A cultivator of land. — See above under Jot. 


Jmij 

Barley, — but not exclusively such as is raised by artificial 
irrigation, as stated in the Printed Glossary. 

The Jau, or barley-corn, is in India, as in many other 
countries, the primary unit of measures of length. The Asiatics, 
however, in that fondness for minute quantities which prevails 
with them, assume a certain number (6 or 8) of hairs of a horse’s 
tail or mane, as equivalent to a Jau. Between Europe and 
Asia, there is also this difPerence in the use of the Jau as the 
basis of measures of length, that in the former it is more usual, 
though not universal, to take the length of the grainy in the 
latter, the breadth: — thus, in England, three barley-corns 
placed end to end make an inch, and in India, eight barley- 
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corns’ breadths make a finger. The former is more likely to be 
correct as an invariable standard than the latter. 

The following table shews the quantity of barley in cultiva- 
tion in the Upper Provinces during the year of survey. 


Dehli Division 

90,063 Acres. 

Rohilkhand Division 

.. 182,476 


Mirat Division 

153,050 

yf 

Agra Division 

359,811 

yy 

Allahabad Division 

430,633 

yy 

Benares Division 

.. 1,301,887 

yy 

Saugor Division 

854 

yy 

Total Acres 

.. 2,518,754 



Jauchani, 

A mixed crop of barley and chan&. — See Oojara. 

Jaunal, 

Land cultivated alternately by Rabl and Kliarif sowings. 
Land in continual cultivation, — ^Rohilkhand and Dodb. 

In Dehli and Oudh it is applied generally to land which has 
been cropped during the past season with wheat and barley, 
which in the Upper Doab is called Bindr, and in some places, 
Narua, In Benares the same word, or rather Jaunar, means'a 
field in which barley is sown without having borne a previous 
Kharif crop. In Bundelkhand it means land on which any 
Babi crops have grown. — See Jaunar in the Printed Glossary. 

It is probable that the meanings ascribed to this word are 
derived from different sources. When it is applied to Eabi 
land alone, we may > perhaps look for its root in Jau, barley, 
Where , it means land under constant cultivation, we may 
perhaps look for its root in Jdn, time. Thus, in many places 
land exhausted by over-cropping is styled Jdni. — ^E. 
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The root of those words is probably to be found in the now 
little used Hindi woi’d Elwin ^ eat. — 

9 

Jaunchi, 

A kind of smut in barley and wheat, in which the ears 


produce no com. 


Juar, 

M ^ 

A species of miUet.- 

-See Jawar. 

Jaunra, 



Payment of village servants in kind. The word appears to be 
a corruption of Jiora, q.v , — Eastern Oudh, 

J abdi, 

A species of rice cultivated in Rohilkhand. — See Dhan. 

Jadhan, 

Jarhan, 

A large species of rice, cropped at the close of the rainy 
season. 

Jagni, 

A small grain from which oil is extracted. It appears to bo 
the same as the Ramtilli of the Gonds. — Saugor. 

Jajman, 

A person from whom Brahmans, or meiyals, such as barbers, 
washermen and sweepers, have an hereditary right to claim 
certain perquisites, on occasion of any ceremonies or services 
which they are called upon to perform. 
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Jal, aref 

A jungle shrub \ihich grows in Bhatti territory. 

J* ulUj 'ST^TT 

A lake. From jal, water. 

Jaldliya, UIp^ ^^f^nETT 

A fine species of wheat with reddish ears. — Saugor. 

*Jalasa, 

A pool of water ; a tank. 

J alkar, 

The produce and piscary of rivers, jhi'ls, tanks, etc. ; also, the 
revenue assessed thereon. — ^Soc Jolkora and Jalkar in the 
Printed (Jlossary. 

Jalm, ^ 

Birth ; birthright. Used to denote proprietary right, 

especially in the soil. — Saugor. The word is a corruption of 
Janam, birth. 

Jalnim, 

A bitter herb which grows on the banks of tanks. It is 
used medicinally as a cure for the itch, and has a purgative 
quality. It has obtained its name from its springing up only in 
the vicinity of water. 

Jal pi'pal, ^ 

A herb somewhat resembling the pepper plant. It is called 
also Aspabuta in the Tarai Parganahs. In the Talif-i Sharif it 
is called Jalpilbaka. 
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Jamuwat, 

The foundation of a well. From jamnay to join, to adhere. 
Hence the word is applied to the festive ceremony on the 
occasion of completing the foundation of a well. — Benares. In 
the Dehli territory this ceremony is called Naichak and Nim- 
chak, which are names applied also to the foundation of the 
well. Newar (from foundation) is the most usual word 
elsewhere,— -See Jakhan. 

Jamowa, EnrftTT 

Indigo planted before the rains, and irrigated by artificial 
means. — Central Doab. 

Jamowd is also the name of a tree. 

Jamaiya, 

The name of a grass in Dehli. 

Jandra, 

Shakespear says, Jandrd means a pitchfork ; but in the Upper 
Provinces it is most usually applied to a kind of rake used 
during irrigation for dividing a field into small beds. It is used 
by two men — one holds the handle, and the other holds a string 
attached to the forks of the rako in a direction opposite to the 
handle. It is on inconvenient method of employing two men 
to do the work of one. The name Jandra is used chiefly to the 
Westward. Elsewhere, the same implement is known by the 
name of M&njho and Karha, and solid wood more sensibly sup- 
plies the place of the forks of the rake. 

J" anewa^ 

A kind of fragrant grass which grows r in fields which have 
been cultivated with Kharif crops. Its flower is like thfit of the 
Do&b, but its stem is erect, and grows to about the height of a 
foot and a half. 
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Jangra, \p^ aJaRj 

The haulm of Kharif produce. — Lower Do4b. 

Jantrf, 

An almanac, or register. It originally meant a perforated 
piece of metal through which wire is drawn, and may have sub- 
sequently been applied to an almanac on account of its having 
many open compartments, or ruled divisions. — E. 

I should be inclined to think that the two meanings have no 
connection with each other ; the wire-drawer’s metal is merely a 
diminutive from the Sanskrit yantra, meaning a tool or 
instrument of any sort ; and the almanac was so called because 
it contained the record of astronomical observations ‘made with 
j'^antras or instruments, such as the wonderful stone and brass 
cii’cles, etc., still to bo seen in the Man mandil at Benares. — B. 

Jaribkash, 

Surveyor; measurer. Literally, a drawer of the measuring 
chain. 

Jurimana* 

From jurm, a crime; fine, penalty ; given as Jerumana 
in the Printed Glossary. 

Jarita, WStZT 

Brushwood ; brambles. The word is used provincially, and is 
perhaps a corruption of the Hindi Jhiir which signifies the 
same. 

Jarela, 

The name of a rice cultivated in Rohilkhand. 

Jkrgd, 

The name of a grass given as fodder to cattle, especially to 
horses. It grows generally on high ground. 
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Jarwi, 

The name given to the small shoots of th^. rice plant, when it 
first springs from the ground. 

Jarwat, 

The trunk of a tree. 

Jatar, 

Cultivated land. — Upper Dodb. 

Jawali, ^RTT^ 

Jawala, or Jawali, signifies gram mixed with barley as food 
for cattle. Also, a small mixture of barley with wheat. 

Jaw'ar, 

A species of millet which grows from a height of eight to 
twelve feet on a reedy stem (Hokhm sorghum). It jp known 
also by the names of Jondhri, and in some places, of Jaundi. 
There are generally reckoned to be four kinds of Jawdr. The 
red kind, or Joginia Jawdr, is large, bears a lower .iirice than 
the other qualities, and its stalk is not good fodder for cattle. 
The Baunia (from Bauna, a dwarf) is small, very white, grows 
straighter than the other kinds, and its stalk is also considered 
an inferior fodder. The third and best is the Piria or Sder. 
Its head bends more than the rest, its stalk is much approved 
as fodder, and, as the grain grows more compactly, it ripens 
later than the other kinds. The fourth and rarest is the Bds- 
matl, which is a very fragrant kind, but scarcely repays the 
expense of cultivation. 

These may be considered the kinds most ordinarily known in 
the Doab ; but there arc several others kno^ elsewhere, as the 
Al&piiri like the Joginia, Diileria or Domunhi, Jaterya, Khowa, 
Charka, Bidara, Luku, Gutwa, Malati, Chiineha, Baksi, Magha, 
Gapurai, Bhadeli or Ku&ni, Dugdi, Kumaria, Latughar and 
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Bdnda ; the specific difiercnces of which it is needless to 
mention. 

Jawara, 

As much land as can be ploughed by a pair' of bullocks. If 
a man says he has two Jawaras, he may be considered to have 
cultivation sufficient for the employment of two ploughs. A 
Jawdri of the Central Doab, in which province the word is 
chiefly used, could not at the most be considered as more than 
eight acres. 

In Dchli, Jaweira is used to signify the area ploughed in half 
a day, which is the same as the Clihakwar of the Dofi,b. A 
Sanjhlo (literally, till the evening) signifies that Which is 
ploughed during the whole day, and comprises two Jaw&ras, 
equivalent to the Aratram, Arrura, Earing, and Avera of our 
law books. 

The wojds Jawari and Jawara are derived from Jiia, a yoke, 
it being as much land as one yoke of bullocks can ploiigli. 

Another meaning of the word Jawara is a yoke, or pair of 
bullocks, especially when employed at a well. 

Jawdra is likewise the name of the barley which is forced in 
eartlien pots by the Brahmans for presentation at tlxe Dasehra, 
or by women, for presentation to their brothers or fathers on the 
same festival. — See Jai. 

Jawara also signifies, in some parts of those provinces, the 
small shoots of rice, which germinate when steeped in water. 
In Shakespear^s Dictionary it is said to meaJi “large maize.'' I 
never heard of this application of the term. 

Jawasa, 

Jaw&sa, under thev name of Javassa, is described in the 
Prftited piossary to be a slender thorny shrub, which assumes 
its most lively verdure in the heights of the warmest and driest 
weather, and languishes and fades under the influence of rain." 
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It is the prickly- stem Hedysarum (H. Alhagi), a thorny bush 
on which camels browse ; hence, says Khan Arzu, in his Dic^* 
tionary, it is also called TJnt-katdra. But %[han Arzd appears 
to be wrong in saying the Jawdsa is the same as Tlnt-katira. 
The peasantry look upon these as entirely different plants, and 
in appearance they do not in the least resemble each other. 
The real Unt-kat&ra, or Katela, is something like a thistle 
{Echinops echhiatiis, Boxb.), and has a yellow flower. It is 
called in different parts of the country by different names, such 
as Ghainoi, and Bang-kateya, and Satyan&si. The Bhat-kateya 
and Gol-katcya are of the same family. — See Kateya. But,* 
though the Jawdsa is not called Unt-katdra, it certainly is a 
earners thorn, and being therefore classed under the name of 
TJshtar-kliar, Khan Arzu mighteasily have been misled. The name 
of Alhagi is derived from the root haj, which denotes in Arabic 
‘ its connection with a place of pilgrimage. One of the species, the 
Alhagi Maiirorum (wliich is said by some to be the Jawasa itself) 
is celebrated for its production of the manna of the desert. 

Jawdsa is Considered a good medicine in bilious disorders, 
but is chiefly known to Europeans as a substitute for Khas- 
khas in Tatt is. In ancient times J awCsa appears to have been 
eaten by bullocks as avcU as camels : for we find those animals 
represented in the Mrichclihakati as chewing Jawasa. If they 
were able to accomplish tliis, their palates must have altered 
considerably ; unless, as perhaps ^vas the case, the prickly herb 
was chopped up into little bits, and given as fodder in that state. 

A Persian word signifying a wooden mortar ; a sugar-mill ; 
an oil-mill. 

« 

Jazar, jy^ • 

A term in arithmetic signifying duplation, or doubling a 
number, which, like mediation or halving, is considered in 
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Oriental works to be a separate operation from ordinary multi- 
plication, or division, and is so entered in European books on 
arithmetic of the sixteenth century. 

Jaichij 

A weed which springs up with Babi crops. — See Jaiti. 

Jaf, ^ ait 

Oats. -The name has been only lately introduced into the 
JST.W.P., as the grain was not known before the acquisition of 
Ibis country by the British. It may perhaps have been so 
called from its being considered a small kind of barley thus, 
from jau, jaui, jaf ; as from chaiid, chanf ; and urd, urdf. The 
word, however, is not new, though the application of it is ; for 
the small shootla of barley (especially cultivated by Brahmans 
for the purpose, in anticipation of the season) which are carried 
about in turbans of Hindus during Daseiira, are in many 
places known by the name of Jai, or Jaf,* either because of the 
smallness of the barley, or in commemoration of the Jai, or 
triumph of Kama over Havana, the demon-lord of Lanka. 

It is worthy of remark that in Benares, Bundelkhand, and 
the Lower Do&b, oats are called ll^mjau, Le, the barley of 
Bama. As the Hindus already had an Indarjau {Echites anti-- 
dysentenca)^ Bamjau was not altogether an unnatural combina- 
tion to represent a new grain which boro a resemblance to 
barley. Bamjau, therefore, being the name which the natives 

* This is likewise the name given to the first sprouts of germinating rice (see 
Jaw&ra) when the seeds are steeped in water previous to sowing. There is also a 
small species of barley well known in Rohilkhand as Jai, or Jai, as is shown by the 
following couplet, in which its easy and rapid growth is remarked : — 

• ^ «1T ^ 

** The Jai halloos otit from the house tops, * Why not sow mo after eating Khecharf V 
(i.s. Makar Sakrant) which implies that its growth is very quick. 
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chose first to give this grain, it is not altogether itnprobable that 
we may derive our Jai from the ceremoi^ above alluded to, 
rather than from its being considered a small species of barley. 
The very name of Ramjau would instantly suggest Jai — ^both being 
words intimately connected with the festival of the Dasehra. 

Jaiti, SWt 

Jaiti, Jauchi, or Jaichi, is tlie name of an Euphorbia in the 
Western part of these Provinces, which springs up with the 
Rabi crops, and yields an excellent oil. The plant is about 
two feet high and three in circumference, and the seed yields 
about one-fifth of its weight in oil. In a paper presented in 
May, 1843, to the Horticultural Society of Calcutta, it is stated 
as an extraordinary thing that the seed will not come up on the 
ground on which it was last shed, if that land has in rotation 
been under a Kharif crop. But there appears nothing won- 
derful in this (even if the statement is true to the ful^st extent, 
which perhaps it is not), because land under a Kharif crop is 
always most thoroughly weeded, and the Jaiti seed would not 
be allowed to remain in it. If the land remain# uncultivated 
during the Kharif, a few Jaiti plants would come up, but not 
of course so many as would appear had the land been ploughed 
and prepared for a Rabi crop. In these respects it obeys 
some of the conditions of Matauna. — (See Kodo.) The previous 
ploughing for the Rabi has such an effect upon Jaiti, that it 
will spring up the third year after it is shed, even if the land 
has been under an intermediate Kharif crop. It is not there- 
fore necessary to suppose that it -has any natural affinity with 
the Rabi grains; the mere ploughing, and exposure of the 
soil to the genial influence of the atmosphere, are sufficient to 
account for its germination. « 

Jaiti does not appear likely to repay the trouble of cuftiva- 
tion, notwithstanding the expectation held out in the pap^ 
above-mentioned. 
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Kachhw&ra, 

Any portion of ground cultivated by Kachbis. The Province 
of Katchh derives its name from the same source. (See Vishnu 
Purana, p. 190). In the Upper Provinces the term Kachh- 
w&ra^ or, more usually, Kachar, is applied to alluvial forma- 
tions under the banks of a river, and the term has been said to 
be derived from Kach, a corner ; on account of Kachars form- 
ing chiefly in the re-entrant angles of a river^s bank : but this 
does not seem so probable as the derivation above given, as the 
land is well adapted for garden produce, and therefore culti- 
vated, or fit to be cultivated, by Kachhis. Or the word may 
come from Kachha, new, fresh. 

Kamla, 

A caterpillar, so called from its woolly coat, — See below. 

Kamal, 

A blanket ; a coarse woollen garment worn universally by the 
peasantry of the Upper Provinces. 

The besj; Kamals in these Provinces are made in Alwar and 
in the neighbourhood of Mirapur in Mirat. The S&nsld Kamal 
of the latter place sometimes sells as high as twenty-five rupees. 
It is made of the wool of lambkins, shorn about three days after 
their birth. The Sansla is from six to eight yards long and 
about two broad. The ordinary Kamal sells for from twelve 
annas up to two rupees. 

Karia, f;/ 

A village. From the Arabic assembling together, concourse. 
The word is not frequently used now, but we have it preserved 
in Kariat Mittu, Eariat Sikhar, Kariat Dost, and Kariat Mendhd, 
the names of Parganahs in the Province of Benares. 

• 

KAs, 'asre 

Saoeharum spontaneum. A grass whioh is found in every part 
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of the Upper Provinces. Its existence is generally considered 
to be indicative of extreme poverty of soil, b^t this is not always 
the case. It particularly aftects soils which have been allowed 
to remain long untilled, and as its roots strike deep, it is very 
difficult to eradicate. 

In the Saugor territory it is said to grow in great abundance 
on lands which have been exhausted by over-cropping ; it is 
also said that when the weed rots and disappears, it denotes that 
the soil has gained heart again, and is fit for cultivation ; that it 
is stronger in proportion as the lands are richer ; and that the 

•f 

strongest disappears in fourteen years. 

£&s, however, is not altogether useless ; it is sometimes applied 
as a thatch ; is in much demand for twine ; and elephants, horses 
and homed cattle do not object to it as fodder. 

The grass grows from three to fifteen feet high, and it flowers 
in great profusion after the rains. The base of tho flowers is 
surrounded with a bright silvery fleece, which whitens the 
neighbouring fields so much as frequently to resemble a fall of 
snow. It is hence frequently called in aid by the Hindfi poets : 
Like Siva’s ashen whiteness, autumn bears • 

Tho budding grass, and like the foul hide wears 
The dun clouds,” etc. 

— Mudrd jRdkahaMf p. 196. 

The word is more generally pronounced Kino, with a nasal n 
as the penultimate letter ; but it is correctly Kis, as in K&s- 
gange. The familiar couplet, in which the hunger and avarice 
of Brahmans are sportively alluded to, shows the correct pro- 
nunciation as well as the season of its flowering — 

The Kanagat* has come ; the Kas flowers, 

Bamhans (low Brahmans) are sitting round the fireplac^” f 

* Festiyal of deceased ancestors ; also called Shraddh, performed m Asin (Knfti). 

t i.a. To get their doles of food, nsnal on such occasions. 
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Kdshtkir, 

A cultivator. This is a Persian word ; the Hindi His&n is in 
more general use. 

Karil, Jjj 

Capparis aphylla. The caper bush. It grows to the height 
of from ton to fifteen feet, and its evergreen branches, or twigs, 
which are leafless, produce a red flower, from which proceeds the 
well-known fruit called Tent, which is eaten as a pickle by the 
• poorer classes. 

The Karil grows chiefly in tho North-West, and its being 
found in great quantities in the neighbourhood of Birj, has 
given rise to the following trite couplet, in which the taste of 
Raghonath is impugned for nof giving the best article to the 
place of his own mortal abode. 

** Folks say Raghundth’s capriciousness has not left liim, 

He has giten fruit to Kabul, and (only) Tent to Rrij (his former housc).^’ 

When tho fruit is large, it is called Tenta, when small, Tenti. 

Kodo, jj/ 

A small grain, sown early during the rainy season [Pmiialum 
frummiaceunty Keen.), The season for sowing it is indicated in 
the following lines 

* , “In Pukh and Punarbas sow rice ; 

In Aslekha Kodo is directed.” 

The first word in each of the three first lines is the name of 
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a lunar asterism, which points to the proper time of sowing 
various kinds of grain. ^ 

It is a very curious fact^ but one which does not admit of 
doubt, that this grain is frequently found to have inebriating 
properties, when made into bread. Such Kodo is known by the 
name of Matauna (from Matt drunk, intoxicated) ; but in 
appearance it resembles Kodo in every respect. It is sown as 
ordinary Kodo, and comes up as Matauna, but only in those 
fields on which Kodo has been previously grown, and only, 
perhaps, in one instance out of ten even in such cases. If wheat 
or barley is grown, it will not come up, nor will it ever spring 
up on newly broken soil. It is therefore a necessary condition 
of the produce of Matauna, that Kodo was sown the preceding 
year. The effects of the mania are fortunately not very in- 
jurious, and death never supervenes. The intoxication which it 
causes is generally that of a cheerful kind, lasts for two or three 
days, produces no convulsion or ulcers, and inflicts no permanent 
injury on the constitution. In these respects it differs from 
Baphania, which is caused by eating rye affected by ergot. 

These curious properties of Kodo have invested* it with a 
degree of mystery in the eyes of the natives, and some classes 
even worship it as a god. Thus, the Kakan Eajputs of Gh&zipur 
are said to pay worship to this divinity. They never cultivate 
or eat Kodo ; and the reason assigned is that, while under the 
influence of Matauna, they were set upon by some of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, and thus lost the greater part of their once ex- 
tensive possessions. 

This intoxicating effect of Kodo is by no means imaginary, as 
many may be induced to suppose. Independent of its notoriety 
in these provinces, it has been witnessed in distant parts of the 
country by medical officers who have borhe testimony to the 
fact. Dr. Irvine, in his statistical account of Gwalior, mentions 
it, and Dr. Francis Buchanan has seen its effects in Behar and 
and Bhagalpur. He states that the natives, as they do in these 
provinces, attribute the narcotic quality of the grain in certain 
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fields to its being infected by a large poisonous serpent, called 
Dbemna; and he^is disposed to ascribe the lameness called 
Maghya lang to the common practice of sleeping on £odo strawi 
which may, perhaps, emit narcotic exhalations. 

Kisdrl (athyrus sativm) is another grain which is found to 
have injurious properties. A curious instance of a general 
paralysis caused by it is given in Colonel Sleeman’s “ Hambies 
and Recollections,” Vol. I. p. 134. 


Kolhfi, 

A sugar mill. To illustrate the difierence of language in 
different Provinces of this Presidences, the names of the com- 
ponent parts of the mill are given below in the language of 
Benares and Rohilkhand. Jn Dehli and the Doib other 
variations occur, but they are few. The Lower Doab inclines 
more to the Benares dialect — ^Dchli and the Upper Do&b to 
that of Rohilkhand. Bundelkhand has a mixture of both. For 
instance, there Kattri is the horizontal, and Jath the upright beam. 


BOHILKE&ND. 

BRNAKEB. 

EXPLANATION. 

PW 

Kattri ... 

The horizontal beam to which the bullocks are 
attached. 

Lfith and J&th 

Pat 

Tlic upright beam which moves in the mill. 

Malkham 

KhCiiita ... 

The upright post which is parallel to the last. 

The woo«T by which the two preceding are joined 
to one another. 

Cbirya 

Dhcnka ... 

Ori 

Ori 

The ba.<iket on the horizontal Ijeam, from which 
the mill is fed. 

Kiri 

Narl 

The leather thong by which the horizontal beam 
is connected with thc yoke. 

Palth 

Ghagra ... 

The circle in which the bullocks move. 

Saya 

Saika 

The cup in which the expressed juice is transferred 
into the boiler. 

Jhokand 

Jhokand... 

The place from which the tucl is supplied to the 
fire under the boiler. 

Dhilndra 

Dhdqdka . . 

The outlet for the smoke. 

Dhor 

Dohra ... 

The spoon for taking the juice out of the boiler. 

Oh|ndwA 

Gurda 

The scrape to prevent the sugar resting at the 
bottom of the boiler. 

Ota 

Nesur ...... 

The raised blocks on which the cane is cut. 

Gandarwala .. 

Goreran ... 

The receptacle for the sugar-cane before it is cut. 
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This simple mill has, like the native plough, been much 
ridiculed for the rudeness of its construction ; but it is, never- 
theless, a very efidcient instrument, gaining in power what it 
loses in rapidity of execution. Every particle of the cane is 
subjected to three crushings in the Kolhu. In the European 
triple-roller wheel it is subjected to only one. Native Zamind&rs 
repay us with their contempt* for our process, by pointing to 
the juice in the refuse cane, which the European roller has been 
unable to express. — E. 

These words are by no means the only set of words in use ; 
in fact, every province and every district has its own long list 
for every small component part of every implement in use. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that no really complete dictionary 
of this exubcrently copious language has ever yet been 
written. — B. 

Kora, \jf qfrKT , 

Is the mercantile name of plain silk cloth dyed. Bandanna 
is the same article dyed. The word is derived from Kor&, 
new, raw, fresh. • 

This article of Indian manufacture has lately been depreciated 
in the English market, in consequence of the dishonesty of the 
native workmen, who prepare goods of inieiior quality and 
weight, and conceal the deficiency by a composition of rice- 
paste and sugar. It is said that a sound Kora ought to weigh 
from thirty to thirty-two Sikkas, faithfully woven throughout 
with 1700 threads. The deteriorated Eord has only 1400 threads, 
and weighs from twenty-six to twenty-nine Sikkas, brought up 
te the proper standard by the above-named composition, which 
may be easily detected by washing. 

Kaidd, if 

Kauliya, U/ 

Beiired from Eaulf, an embrace or armful, and hence 
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applied to bundles of sheaves of corn given as perquisites to 
reapers and villag^sorvants. The word more generally used in 
Benares is Kakhiali. From E&nkh an armpit. 

Kerauny, ^j\J 

An English clerk in a public oiBcc, generally of mixed 
European and native descent. The origin of the name has 
been disputed, and is, it is believed, utterly unknown. It may 
probably be a corruption of some Portuguese* word, or it may 
•be a mispronunciation of Karana, by which the Kayeth 
(Kayastha), or writing tribe, is designated in Bengal; dnd 
as most native writers in public offices are of the Karana caste, 
it is not unlikely that, by merely extending its signification, the 
same word might have been used to designate English t writers. 
The word from being utterly harmless in its application, has 
begun of late years to bo considered decidedly dyslogistic /"to 
use an eJ^ressivo word coined by Bentham) and is consequently 

* It is sti-an^e that Abhl Fazl, in detailing the officers of a ship’s company, say 
the ship’s ste^rd was called Keraiii. 

iXjL, <ua> (_JT j 

This might imply a Portuguese origin, as many nautical terras arc derived from that 
language. 

t Should this really be the origin of the word, it is worthy of observation 
that Kayeths themselves at one time were called by a title, whicb was originally 
peculiar to foreign writers. In a treatise on Revenue Accounts by Raj Rdp, who 
calls himself a pupil of Raja Todar Mai, but who in reality wrote in, or after, 
Aurangzeb’s reign, he says that, since those who in Iran followed the occupation of 
writing, were called Khwaja, it came to be considered an attributive word, and was 
in oourse of time appropriated to Hindu writers. * 

^ ^ ^ 

Th ere is ^o reason to suppose tliat in India Kayeths are now ever called Khwaja, 
though that word is in common use for other classes. In other Muhammodau 
countries, however, the term is still applied to writers and teachers. 
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avoided by all officials of good feeling, for fear of giving 
offence. — ^E, ^ 

The derivation of this word still baffles enquirers. The 
simplest and most obvious derivation is from the Hindi 

K&m Earanew41&, which is equivalent to the English 
‘^overseer;'' as this class of East Indians has generally been 
employed in the higher grades of the subordinate executive 
service, this name would bo very appropriate and applicable to 
them, and is moreover very similar to the Bombay term 
Karkan. — B. 

Katian, 

In the Printed Glossary, should be Khateoni, Khatauni, or 
Khdtdbandf, words signifying the posting of several items 
together, after abstracting thorn from the Khasra. From 
Kh4t&, an account book. The meaning is correctly entered in 
the Glossary. • 
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'Abd, ii. 3. 

’Ahddbr, ii. 3. 
'Ahdn6mab, ii. 3. 

Ahita, ii. 212. 

AlilWat, i. 130. 

AhvfiBi, i. 319. 

A"il, ii. 214. 

Aimli, i. 112. 

A'indbn, ii. 212. 

Aipan, i. 271. 

Aitbana, i. 306, 326. 
Aiwbra, ii. 212. 

Ajauri, ii. 3. 

Aimud, ii. 212. 

Ajw&in, ii. 212. 

A% ii. 212. 

Akaik, ii. 212. 

A'kan, ii. 213, 332. 

A'k(LS bcl, ii. 213. 

• A'kbb, ii. 213. 

Akharwar, i. 166, 

Akbtfj, i. 193 f. 

Akor, ii. 213. 

Alauot, i. 66, 82. 

A% ii. 213f. 

Akr&, ii. 213. 

Alb, ii. 214, 


Aliipilri, ii. 366. 

AlgS, ii. 4. 

A'li, ii. 3 f. 

Alrnbri, ii. 214. 

Alo, ii. 215, 292. 
Altb, ii. 216. 

AlOma, i. 131. 
Ainbiii, ii. 9. 
Ambasfchb, i. 2. 
Amethiyb, i. 7. 
Amisbt, i. 306, 326. 
’Ami daatak, ii. 10. 
’Ami pattb, ii. 10. 
’Anil ^anad, ii. 10, 
A'rib, ii. 10. 

Anandi, ii. 285. 
Anbrdbna, ii. 216. 
Andhl, ii. 216. 

A'ng, ii. 216. 
Angaddiyb, ii. 216 f. 
Angakar, ii. 311. 
A'ngan, ii. 216. 
Angaungb, i. 194 ff. 
Angauriyb, i. 196. 
Angnb, li. 216. 
Angwbrb, ii. 216. 
AnjaUi, ii. 196. 
Anjali, i. 194, 196. 
Anjan, ii. 216. 
Anjanb, ii. 216, 286. 
A'nk, ii. 217- 
Ankbaudi, ii. 10. 
Ankdbr, ii. 217. 
Ankri, ii. 213. 
Annaprbsan, i. 196. 
An^bri, i. 7 f. 

Antal, i. 130. 
Antarbed, ii. 10, 286. 
AnOb, i. 196. 

A'nwlb, ii. 217. 
A'okbn, ii. 217. 
A'okbal, ii. 217. 
A^olbniyb, i. 8, 126. 
A'oli, ii. 10 f. 

A'orS, ii. 217. 
Apbariyb, i. 4, 8. 
Apbiriyb, i. 6. 
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A'r, ii. 217 f. 

Ar&ba, ii. 218. 

Arab, ii. 218. 

Aral) ii. 218. 

Af&r, ii. 218. 

Afbrb, ii. 218. 

*Ara^, ii. 219. 

Arandl, ii. 219. 

Arbrf, ii. 11. 

Arbzi, ii. 11. 

Ardbwa, ii. 219. 

Argal, i. 117. 

Argarfi, ii. 219. 

Argh, i. 197. 

Arhar, ii. 219. 

Arhat, ii. 219 f. 

* A'rSat, ii. 220 f. 
Arsatb, ii. 11. 

Arthib, ii. 221. 

Arwun, i. 197 ; ii. 292. 
Arwi, ii. 221. 
*Arzd&slit, ii. 12. 
Asbmiwbr, ii. 12. 
Asbrh, i. 108. 

Asafhi, i. 198-226. 
Asal, ii. 306. 

Asbasfi, ii. 221. 

Ashjbr, ii. 221. 

Asbrbf, ii. 221. 

’Asbrbt, ii. 222. 
Aairgarh, i. 2. 

Aslcnb, ii. 222. 

A^il, ii. 222. 

Asli, ii. 12 f. 

Ason, ii, 222. 
AspabCita, ii, 363. 

Ast, i. 126 f. 

Astbal, ii. 222. 

Astbbn, ii. 222. 

Atb, ii. 222. 

Atbbd, ii. 223. 

Atal, ii. 306. 

Atbri, ii, 222. 

AtaiiirLl, ii. 223. 
Ataabaz, i. 295. 
Atbmbs, ii. 223. 
Atbbaiyb, i. 26. 
Atbmanb, ii. 223, 225. 
^ Atbwarib, i. 162. 
Atbya, i. 117. 

Atsela, i. 19. 

Addi, i. 8. 

A'wb, ii. 223. 

Awbf, ii. 224. 

A'wan, i. 113. 
AVangilU, i. 248 f. 
Aitrbra, ii. 13. 
A'wbrijb, ii. 13 f. 
Aw&si, ii, 223, 292. 


Awastbi, i. 8, 146, 161. 
Azimgarbia, i. 70. 


B. 

Bb aulbd, ii. 32 f. 

Bbbar, ii. 233. 

Bbbhan, i. 24. 

Bbbu, ii. 224. 

Babdl, ii. 247. 

BabOr, ii. 247. 

Bacb, i. 15, 47. 

Bachgoti, i. 63, 77, 177. 
Bucbb, ii. 23. 

Bbcbbal, i.8f,l71, 310ff, 
323. 

achbaun^b, ii. 32. 

Bbd, ii. 14. 

Bbdbmi, ii. 247, 285. 
Badbiicha, ii. 247. 
BadgOjar, i. 21, 38-41, 
87, 171, 323 
Badhiya, ii, 248. 

Badbak, i. 47. 

Badhic, i. 295. 

Bad!, i. 18, 248 ; ii. 247. 
Badkbna, i. 100. 

Badni, i. 232. 

Badowb, i. 152. 

Bbdsbbbi, ii. 14. 

Bb farzandbn, ii. 32. 
Bbgam, ii. 35. 

Bagbr, ii. 248. 

Bbgar, ii. 225. 

Bagari, ii. 248, 286. 
Bbgb, ii. 224. 

Baghel, i. 49 f, 174 f. 
Bbgbicbah, ii. 224 f. 
Bagora, i. 47. 

Bbgri, i. 9 f, 129 f. 
Bagsariyb, i. 50. 

Bbbb, ii. 225. 

Bbban, ii. 225. 

Bbhara, ii. 225. 

Buhcra, ii. 248, 

Baberiyb, i. 50. 

Babi, ii. 32. 

Bahlim, i. 50. 

Bbbub, ii. 225. 

Baboro, i. 233. 

Bahrbich, i. 136. 

Babrup, i. 54. 
Bahrbpiya,i. 17. 

Babdki, L 54. 

Baib, ii, 260. 

Bai-bbari, i. 247. 

Bai *bi’l wafb dbr, ii. 42. 
Baidbr, ii. 41. 


Baigar, i. 58. 

Baiiilb, ii. 260, 
aikhatj ii. 260. 
ainsi, i. 58. 

Bairbgf, i. 296. 

Bais,!. 13 ff, 77, 83, 117, 
171, 174, 177, 285,304, 
323, 327. 

Baisak, ii. 260. 

Baisali, i. 100. 

Baitak, ii. 45. 

Baitb, ii. 33. 

Baiyb, i. 95. 

Bbj, ii. 225. 

Bbjantori, ii. 33. 

Bajhft'at, ii. 248. 

Baiidbr, ii. 248. 

Bajpaf, i. 146, 161. 
Bbjpbri, i. 10. 

Bbira, ii. 226. 

Bairi, ii. 226. 

Bbk, ii. 33. 

Bbkand, ii. 226 f. 

Bakbr, li. 82. 

Bakarra, i. 127. 

Bakbrb, ii. 248. 

Bakbyb, ii. 40. 

Bakel, ii. 248. 

Bakbb, ii. 249. 

Bakbar, ii. 249. 

Bakbbr, ii. 249. 

Bbkhar, ii. 226. 

Bakbbr!, ii. 249. 

Bakbrb, ii? 307. 

Bakhsbi, i. 117. 
Bakbsb!bt, ii. 39. 
Bakhsbnbmah, ii. 32. 
Bbk!, ii. 285. 

Bak!otb, ii. 34. 

Btiklb, ii. 228. 

Bakoli, ii. 249. 

Bbkri, ii. 226. 

Baksi, ii. 366. 

Bakul!, ii. 304. 

Bbl, ii. 227. 

Bblb, ii. 227. 

Balbhar, ii. 249. 

Bblbln, i. 10, 130. 
Bblbkbbnah, ii. 227. 
Bbland, i. 10. 

Balbya, i. 132. 

Balbhog, ii. 249. 

Bald, ii. 249. 

Baldab, ii. 83. ^ 

Baldao, ii. 240.* 

BaldihbS, ii. 40. 
Balesar,;i. 51, 100« ^ 
Balkat, ii. 40. 

Ballaf i. 16. 
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B&lmik, i. 805» 325. 
Balsun^r, ii. 250. 

Balu&, ii. 249. 

B&ldburd, ii. 34. 

B&man Gaur, i. 105. 
B&mbhi, ii. 250. 
Bamhan^aaTf i. 51. 
Bamhani^S, i. 51, 145. 
Bambui, ii. 250. 

Bamithb, ii. 250. 

Bamteli, i. 51. 

Ban&far, i. 51. 

Banbrasya, i. 99. 
Banbb&nta, ii. 250. 
Bancharl, ii. 250. 

B&nda, ii. 334, 367. 
^Bandd, ii. 250. 

Bandbebrl, ii. 40. 

B6ndh, ii. 227. 
B&ndhalgoti, i. 7, 11, 63. 
Bandh&n, ii. 250. 
Bandh&n, ii. 250. 
Bandh(Ln, ii. 251. 
Baiidhi&, ii. 250. 

BandhOr, ii. 251. 
Bandhw&s, ii. 251. 

Bandi Ghosf, i. 94. 

Bandli, ii. 251, 284. 
Bandri, ii. #51. 

Bandt&l, ii. 251. 
Ban-ddbia, ii. 303. 
Banddkchi, i. 295. 

Bangd, ii. 251. 

B&ng&, ii, 227? 

Bangiili, i. 296. 
Bangaliy^ ii. 252, 285. 
Bbngar, ii. 34. 
Bangaunthk, ii. 252. 
Bang!, i, 131. 

Bangkfii, ii. 251. 
Bangkataiydi, ii. 252, 368. 
Bangki, ii. 251, 285. 

B&ni, ii. 227. 

Bania, i. 144, 183, 287, 
293 ff, 305, 324. 
Banloh{iir, ii. 252. 
Banj&ra, i. 52-56, 294 f, 
299, 310, 313. 

Baniw&l, i. 15. 

Bknib, ii. 227. 

Bajitin, ii. 252. 

Blinlc, ii. 227, 331. 
Bankandk, ii. 253. 
Bonkar, ii. 253. 
B&iikara,fiL. 321. 
BfiAkhark, ii. 252« 
Banlua, ii. 253. ^ 
Bankoatta, i. 289. 
Baokafi, ii. 254. • 


Banni, ii. 254. 

Banotsarg, i. 233 f. 
Banowa, i. 151. 

ii. 228. 

Bans&, ii. 254. 

B&nak, ii. 227 f. 

B&iisari, ii. 228. 

Ban.si, ii. 254. 

Bansiy&, ii. 322. 
Baiisphor, i. 295. 

BaiitG. CliaudaB, ii. 235. 
Bantarid, ii. 254. 
Banwaria, i. 296. 

B(ioli, ii. 228. 

Bapans, ii. 40. 

Bapanti, ii. 40. 

B5r» ii* 229. 

Bar, ii. 254. 

B&'r, ii. 229, 226. 

B5ja, ii. 229, 256. 
Barfibbao, i. 234 f. 

B&ra)i, ii. 34. 

Btoh sfiLtm,i.lliF,296f. 
Bar&lii, ii.*54. 

Bfirdhi, ii. 229. 

Bnrfir, ii. 254. 

B{iramb{L, ii. 35. 

Barani, ii. 34, 42. 
Baranw{Ll, i. 286. 

Barar, ii. 254. 

Barfiri, ii. 41. 

Barat, ii. 257* 

Bari\fc, ii. 34 f. 

Baruundh^i, ii. 252, 256. 
Barausia, i. 3. 

Barawurd, ii. 41. 

Barban, ii. 255. 
B^rbardaii, ii. 229. 
B&rbatdi, ii. 35. 

Bardi, ii, 265. 

Barctha, ii. 265, 240. 
Barciya, i. 120. 

Barej, ii. 255. 

Barejfx, ii. 256. 

Baresir;, i. 15, 129, 322. 
Bargan, ii. 2J5. 
Barghaiyan, i. 151, 177. 
Barba, ii. 255 f. 

Borhai, i. 56, 182. 
Barhaiya, i. 66. 

Barhanai, i. 21. 
Barbauliya, i. 57. 
Barhawan, i. 235. 

Barbi, ii. 41. 

Barbi, ii. 229 ; i. 296. 
Borbiya, ii. 256. 
Barbotarf, ii. 256. 

Bari, i. 49. 

Bari, ii. 229. 


Barik, ii. 229. 

Bari-mai, ii. 353. 

Bariz, ii. 229 f. 

Borkaia, i. 15. 

Barkuiyaii, ii. 256. 
Barlasb, i. 306. 

Barmbhat, i. 41. 
Barmhotar, ii. 41. 
Bamaichu, i. 242. 

Baract, ii. 342. 

Baro, ii. 250, 256. 

Barrob, ii. 256. 

Baronkia, ii. 256. 

Barothi, i. 4, 16. 

Barra, i. 235. 

Bar&ama, ii. 256, 290. 
Barsaiiyfi, i. 236. 
Barsodiya, 1. 236. 

Barsoi, i. 100. 

Bart, ii. 277. 

Bartin, i. 54 f. 

Bartiish, ii. 257. 

Barwa, i. 296. 

Barwaik, i. 57 f, 127, 140. 
Barwar, i. 58. 

Basaur, ii. 258. 

Bnsnnd, ii. 267, 236. 
Basgit, ii. 267* 

Basiaii, i. 7, 112. 

Basikat, ii. 257. 

Baslt, ii. 257, 186. 
Basmaii, ii. 230, 284, 36G. 
Bastali, ii. 257. 

Basuli, ii. 257. 

Boswari, ii. 258< 

Bat, ii. 288. 

Bat, ii. 258. 

Batai, ii. 258. 

Baiania, ii. 258. 

Batar, ii. 259. 

Batar, i. 58, 100. 

Bata^;!, ii. 285. 

BaU'nth, ii. 258. 

Bntt'S, ii. 258. 

Baibuin, i. 81. 

Bath ail, ii. 258 f. 

Bathi, i. 274. 

Bathiya, ii. 259. 

Bathu'a, ii, 259. 

Batin, ii. 230. 
Batnan-bad-batnan, ii. 41 . 
Batoka, ii. 273. 

Batolan, ii. 259. 

Batoran, ii. 259. 

Baird, ii. 285. 

Batta, ii. 41. 

Battaiya, ii. 244. 

Batti, ii. 311. 

Batdri, ii. 259, 274b 
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Bau, i. 232, 

Baimda, i. 228. 

B&unf, li. 228. 

Baunia, ii. 366. 

Batw&r, ii. 259. 
Baucbd&r, ii. 247. 

Bauli, ii. 247. 

Bauriy&, i. 47. 

Baw&^ ii 259. 

Bkwag, ii. 244. 

B5warr, i. 47. 

Bay&, i. 236. 

Bay&i i. 236. 

Bayd Banj&ra, i. 54. 
Ba^zf zamfn daftar, ii. 35 
Beb, ii. 233. 

Bcb&k, ii. 35. 

Bcchirbgh, ii. 230. 
Bedhak, i 299. 

Begkr, ii. 232. 

Beg&ri, ii. 232. 

Benau, ii. 232. 

Bchnaur, ii 232. 

Behrab, ii. 232. 

Bcbrf, ii. 38. 

Bcbridkr, ii. 38. 

Beibar, ii 319. 

Beibarfi, ii. 233, 333. 
Bekas, ii. 233. 

Bel, ii. 233, 

Belan, ii. 339. 

BclbCita, ii. 233. 

Belak, li. 234. 

Belcbk, ii. 233. 

Belchak, ii. 233. 

Bold&r, 1. 16. 

Bclhkn, i 151. 

Belki, ii. 230. 

Belwar, i. 81. 

Bemhar, i. 20. 

Bcnaudbk, ii 38 f. 
Benkwat, ii. 14. 

Bengat, i. 226. 

Benf, ii. 234. 

Beork, ii. 25. 

Berk, ii. 228, 234. 
Berkna, ii 234. 

Berbk, ii. 229, 234 
t Berbnk, ii. 234. 

Berbwal, i 131. 

Beri, i 226 f; ii 300. 
Besbl, ii. 235. 

Besan, ii. 235. 

Bctb, ii 235. 

Bewkri, i. 299. 

Bewra, i. 296. 

Bbkbar, ii 14 f. 

Bbkbi, ii. 324. 
Bbk4,il7. 


Bbadk, ii. 237. 

Bhadai, ii 238. 

Bhadkhar, ii 228 f, 
Bbadariyk, i. 31 
Bbadbhadknk, ii. 238. 
Bbadcli, ii. 366. 
Bbadauriyk, i. 25-31, 88, 
171 f, 322, 327, 333 ff.; 
ii 241. 

Bbadwkr, ii 238. 

Bhkg, ii. 15. 

Bhkgnar, ii. 15. 

Bbagtk, i. 3, 31. 

Bhaikns, ii 24. 

Bbaibat, ii. 24. 

Bhkfbknt, ii 15. 

Bhaihissi, ii 24. 

Bbaipansi, ii 24. 

Bbainbar, i. 306. 

Bhaiwkd, ii. 24. 
Bbaiykcbkrk, ii. 23. 
Bbaiyatar, i. 120. 
Bhaiykbknt, ii. 271. 

Bhul, i 16. 

Bhklk sultkn, i. 16 f. 
Bbkmsark, i. 4. 

Bbanawag, i. 15, 177. 
Bbang, ii. 238. 

Bbkng, ii 238 f. 

Bbaagkna, i. 293. 

Bbangela, ii. 239. 

Bhangra, ii. 239. 

Bhangf, i 31 f, 62, 80, 85. 
Bbaiigiwal, i. 130. 
Bhanguriyk, i. 33. 
Bbankarf, ii. 235, 334. 
Bhansark i 33. 

Bbantk, i. 229. 

Bbaiiwag, i. 33. 

Blikoli, i. 227. 

Bbar.i. 33 f, 84, 167,287. 
Bbaradwkj, i. 147. 
Bbkradw£u, i. 147, 329. 
Bbarkrk, i. 303. 

Bharai, ii. 16. 

Bbarat, i. 33 f. 

Bliaiat, ii. 16. 

BharbbOiijk, i. 35, 183, 
296. 

Bbare, ii. 239. 

Bharet, ii. 277. 

Bbarga, i 34. 

Bharkk, i. 81. « 

Bbarpatwk, i. 35, 123. 
Bharaunk, ii, 239. 
Bharauti, i 229. 

Bbamk, ii. 239. 

Bbarpki, i 229. 

Bbarsabk, ii. 277. 


Bbarti, i. 156, 289. 
Bbarkk, i 192 
Bbasfnr, ii. 236. 

•Bbkt, i. 17 ff, 162, 296, 
299, 304, 321, 327; 
ii. 235. 

Bbat, i 35. 

Bbai 6aur, i. 35, 104 1 
Bbatara, i. 19. 

Bbaigbork, ii. 164, 
Bbatnkgar, i. 36, 805, 
310, 325. 

Bbatkataiyk, ii. 240. 
Bbatkariyk, i. 15, 49. 
Bbaimai, i. 272. 

Bbatolar, ii. 241. 

Bbatt, i. 151. 

Bhaitbidkr, ii. 241. • 

Bbattk, i. 229. 
Bhattkcbkij, i. 37, 146. 
Bbattbi, ii. 241. 

Bhattf, i. 7, 37 f, 100. 
BhattCknk, ii. 16-23, 
Bhattiyk, ii. 239 f. 
Bbattiykrk, i. 192, 295. 
Bbattkdl, i. 35. 

Bbatula, ii. 241. 
Bbaundm, i. 228. 
Bbaunri, i SJ 
Bbaura, ii. 311. 

Bhawan, ii. 241. 

Bbej, ii. 15. ^ 

Bhcj-barkr, ii. 15 f* 

Bbeti, ii. 835. 

Bbihar. i. 19 f, 39. 

Bbijoa, ii. 307. 

Bbil, i. 33, 296. 

Bhis, ii. 236. 

Bbisendk, ii. 236. 

Bbisti, i. 190, 295. 
il 235. 

Bbitnk, i. 254. 

Bhogaldaf, i. 254 f. 
Bbogbandak, i. 227. 

Bboi, ii. 236. 

Bboidagdba, ii. 268. 
Bhon, il. 260. 

Bhor, ii. 237. 

Bbotia, i. 302. 

Bboya, i. 33. 

Bbrigubaiisi,i.25,57. 176. 
BbOiubbki or Bhunbbkf, 
i 228 

Bbdindagdba, i. 227 4 
Bbdinbkr, i. %l-25, 60, 
86 f, 121, 146, 148, 152, 
177 ff, 285; ii. 221. 
Bbdfntela, i. 51. * 

Bbakgk, L 20f, 315 ff. 
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Bh^mia, i. 242. 
Bhiiiniy&, ii. 236; i. 96. 
Bhtimiyawat, ii. 236. 
Bhtodari, 228. • 

Bhdndi&y ii. 236. 

BhUm Sen, i. 242. 
Bhdnda, i. 228. 
Bhdnj;&i, ii. 16. 
Bh6nhar&, ii. 236. 

Bhdr, i. 141. 

Blitir, ii. 236. 

Bhufari, ii. 237. 
Bhdrasdrtha, ii. 319. 
Bhus, iL 237. 

Bh(!is&, ii. 237. 
Bhusauri, ii. 237 
Bhusaul^, ii. 237. 

* Bhusehr^, ii. 237. 
BhCiBi&in, i. 7. 

Bhinsr^, ii. 237. 
Bhutoth, i. 224. 

Bhut(&, ii. 237. 

Bhuitia, i. 33. 

Bi&j, ii. 35. 

Bl5j5, ii. 35. 

Bl&r, ii. 230. 

Bi&s, ii. 230. 

Bida, ii, 231. 

Bidara, i?^y366. 

B(dh baiiof, ii. 36. 
Bidh&, ii. 36. 

Bigahtl, ii. 37. 

Bighfi, ii. 36 f. 

Bighoto, ii. 37* 

Bihar, i. 20. 

Bihar, ii' 23 i 
Bihand, ii. 242. 
Bihishtl, i. 190. 

Biiaf, i. 226. 

Biiak, ii. 38. 

Bljar, ii. 231. 

Bijaya, iu 239. 
Biihghh, i. 229. 
Bljhoniyh, i. 15, 38. 
Binf, ii. 217. 

Blikhhd, i. 226, 
Bfim&r, ii. 231. 

Bijw&r, i. 226. 

Bilurf, ii. 242. 

Bikwan, i. 111. 
Bilalibandl, ii. 242. 
Bilaungl, ii. 242. 
Bildax, i. 294. 
Bilehn;a, i. 3. 
i. 12. 

Bil^ariya, i. 38. 
Billl-lotan, ii. 242. 
Biimukid, ii. S4. 
Bilna, ii. 339. • 


Bilonl, ii. 352. 

Bildch, i. 295. 

Blmh, ii. 231. 

Binahar, i. 229. 

Binhr, ii. 360. 

Binaul^ ii. 242. 

Binauriyk. ii. 242. 

Bind, i. 287. 

Bind, ii. 231. 

Blnda, ii. 231, 

Blr, ii. 231. 

Bfrk, ii. 231. 

Birkr Phndia, ii. 234. 
Birbknf, ii. 232. 

Birhcriyh, i. 57, 70. 
Birinjphill, ii. 243, 285. 
Biriiyfi, i. 57. 

Birkah, ii. 243. 

Birkkna, ii. 242. 
Birmphht, i. 18. 

Birpuria, i, 159. 

Birrk, ii. 243. 

Birrhbarar, ii. 24 f, 
Birrai'ia, i. 7. 

Birt, ii. 25 f. 

Birtiyh, ii. 26. 

Birwk, ii. 243. 

Birwhhl, ii. 243. 

BisahrO, ii. 214. 

Bisfir, i. 230 ff, 

Blsar, i. 226. 

Biskti, ii. 243. 

Bisen, i. 41 f. 

Bisharl, i. 243. 
BishnpritiVir, ii. 243, 
Bishnavl, i. 42 f, 302, 305. 
Bisht, ii. 244. 

Bisht Negf, i. 293. 

Blsi, ii. 38. 

Biskhapra, ii. 244. 

Blssa, i. 203, 305. 

Bissati, i. 298. 
Biswiibarar, ii. 26. 
BiswkdGxi, ii. 26 f. 
Biswhnai, ii. 201. 

Biswl, ii. 27. 

Bit, ii. 232. 

Bithak, ii. 244. 

Bitaur^ ii. 244. 
Bitrkbandl, ii. 244. 

Bu, ii. 244. 

Bofil, ii. 244. 

> Boirk, ii. 244, 247. 

Bob, ii. 245. 

Bodh, ii. 245. 

Bodar, ii. 245. 

Bohndaii, i. 228. 

Bohrk, i. 43 f. 

Boib&chh, iL 245. 


Bojh, ii. 233, 245. 
Boibbafkl, ii. 245. 

Boka, i. 226 f. 

Bokk, ii. 245, 300. 
Boklisar, i. 294. (Sm 
Bhuksar.) 

Bol&, ii. 27. 

Bolans, ii. 27. 

Bolansf, ii. 27. 

Bolahdar, ii. 27 f. 

Boui, ii. 244. 

Bora, i. 130. 

Bora, ii. 246. 

Boro, ii. 247. 

Brahma Bhht, i. 304. 
Br&hman,i. 166 If, 283 ff, 
303, 319 ff. 

Braiikha, ii. 319. 

Brinjara, i. 52. 

Brita, ii. 31. 
Brittantpatiaf, ii. 32. 
BOd, ii. 245 f. 

Bdhar, i. 45. 

Bujanti, ii. 288. 

Bujhhrat, ii. 31. 

Bak, ii. 246. 

Bakdra, ii. 246. 

Bukel, i. 244. 

Bukiain, i, 7. 

Bulandl, ii. 24f^. 

Bun, ii. 245. 

Bundclh, i, 45 ff, 79, 
BOiiga, ii. 246. 

Bdnt, ii. 246. 

Bur, ii. 327. 

Bdra, ii. 31. 

Bdrh (langk, ii. 28-31* 
Burida, ii. 246. 

Burjl, i. 325. 

Burrl, ii. 246. 

Byks, i. 1-74. 

Byobra, i. 327. 

C. 

Chabacha, ii, 277. 

Cbab, ii. 272. 

Chkhal, i. 131. 

Chahal, ii. 273. 
Chaharshiikha, ii. 351. 
Chahi, ii. 42 ff. 

Chahil, i. 58 f. 

Ohkliira, i. 58. 

Chahora, ii. 273. 

Chahli, ii. 272. 
Chahomk, ii. 272 f. 
Chail, ii. 278. 

Gbailha, i. 127t 
Chain, ii. 278. 
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Chaiti, ii. 278. 

Ghak, i. 120, 306. 

Chak, ii. 79/ 

Ch&k, it. 260. 

Ghkkail, ii. 44. 
Chakaundi, ii. 273. 

Chak Bai, i. Id. 

Ghak bandi, ii. 79. 
Ghakbarkr, ii. 79. 

Ghakkk, ii. 273. 

Gbakkat, ii. 79. 

Gbakkat, ii. 273. 

Gbaklfii, ii. 80. 

Ghakna, ii. 285. 
Gbakn&mab, ii. 80. 
Gbakol, ii. 321. 

Obakwa, ii. 359. 
Gbak^bin, i. 69. 
Gbakwand, ii. 273. 
Gbalkn, ii. 80. 

Ghalf, ii. 260. 

Ghaltf, ii. 273. 

GhoniCiin, i. 71. 

Ghamiiri i. 69 if, 16, 79 f. 

144, 183, 288, 293 if, 325. 
Cbam&,r Gaur, i. 71, 105. 
Gbambyin, i. 09 f. 
Cbambal, li. 273. 

Gbampi, i. 299. 
Gbamrbwat, i. 240. 
Ghank, ii. 274 f. 
Gbaniiiniyk, i. 15, 77. 
Cbanchur, ii. 80, 275. 
Gbandb, ii. 275. 

Gbknda, ii. 260. 

Gband(il, i. 79. 
Gbandkliyb, i. 71. 
Gb&ndam, i. 59. 

Gbandcla, i. 76. 

Gbandani, i. 156. 
Gbandarseui&, i. 25. 
Gbandaull, ii. 342. 
Gbandarbansl, i. 73, 76, 
169 ff. 

Gbandw&r, i. 26. 

Gbandel, i. 71-76, 164, 
171 f. 309 ff, 324. 
Gbandeli, ii. 275 f. 
Cbandeyb, ii. 276. 
Ghauctb, ii. 276. 

Gbangel, ii. 276. 

Gbani, ii. 274, 276. 
Gbanial, ii. 80. 
Ghaniyadb, ii. 80. 

Gb&nk, i. 235, 236-239. 
Cb&n^, ii. 260. 
Gbantraudi, i. II. 
Gbanw&n,. ii. 276. 
Ghbwal, ii. 261. 


Gbanwar, i. 242. 

Gb&p, ii. 261. 

Gbaparya, i. 156. 
Ghapet^, ii. 288. 

Cb5.pre, ii. 261. 

Chapri, ii. 276. 

GhaprOda, ii. 26T. 

Cbapta, ii. 309. 

Gbapl6i, ii. 274. 

Gb&ra, ii.'26l. 

Charagban, i. 248. 
Cbaran, i. 18, 52 f. 
Cbaras, li. 277, 309. 
Gharbwi, ii. 80. 

Charf, ii. 276 f. 

Cbarka, li. 366. 

Gharkbi, ii. 260, 277. 
Charni, ii. 277. 

Charwftbi, ii. 278. 

Gbiisiii, ii. 233, 261. 
GhatbanOri, i. 297. 
Cbatkri, ii. 288. 

Chatri, ii. 278. 

Chau, ii. 270, 342. 
Cbaube, i. 62, 146, 151, 
285, 310 ff. 
Cbaabbcbb^, ii. 46. 
Chaoibisb, ii. 40. 
Chaudhariif, ii. 47. 
Ohaudharblt, ii. 47. 
Chaudri, i. 306. 
Cbaugaddk, ii. 47. 
Cbaub&n, i. 7, 11, 21, 25, 
48, 54 ff, 169 ff, 256, 
285 ff, 301, 321, 331. 
Gbaukof^, ii. 270. 
Cbaukb, ii. 288. 
Ohaukari, ii. 79. 

Cbaukbk, ii. 270. 
Chaukur, ii. 270. 

Cbaulb, ii. 270. 

Cbauiai, ii. 271. 

Chaumfis, ii. 47. 
Gbauiuksa, ii. 47. 
Ghaumasiy&, ii. 47. 
Chauncba. ii, 291. 
Cbaunhar Gaur, i. 105, 
ObaunrO, ii. 271. 

Cbkunn, ii. 260, 
ChauntCdi, ii. 271. 
Cbaupbl, ii. 271. 

Cbaup&r, ii. 271. 
Cbaupatkbamb, i. 177. 
Chaur, ii. 271, 354. 
Chaur or Cbaunr, ii. 47. 
Cbaur&ba, ii. 271. 
Chauriisf, ii. 47-78, 299. 
Gbaurasi^ i. 321. 
Gbaursi, ii. 272. 


Gbaus, ii. 78» 272, 340. 
Ghausingbb, ii. 272. 
Gbautbiyb, ii. 272. 
•bautbbk, i. 99. 
Gbauirk, ii. 272. 
Gbawar, ii. 304. 
Gbecbe, i. 100. 

Gbench, ii. 262. 

Ghopi, i. 296. 

Gherfi, i. 59-62, 167. 
Gbibbax, ii. 261. 
Ghlcbara, ii. 267. 
Cbibai, ii. 268. 
Ghibani, ii. 268. 

Chihe, i. 59. 

Ghihol, ii. 266. 

Ghihra, ii. 262. 
Chik,.ii. 261. 

Cbikar, ii. 261. 
Ghhadkm, ii. 265. 
Cbhahkur, ii. 266. 
Chhainiwkn, i. 156. 
Chhai, ii. 262, 307. 
Chh5j, ii. 262. 
Chhakna, ii. 262. 

Glihakrb, ii. 266. 
Ghliakwar, ii. 367* 
Ghbanta, ii. 264. 
Chhap, ii. 263^ 
Chbapa, i. 226. 

Chbapa, ii. 263, 300. 
Cbbbr, ii. 263. 

Clibari, i. 248. 
Chbatao, iif 266, 
Gbhatri, ii. 266. 
Chhattri, i. 285 ff, 321. 
CbbattO, ii. 303. 
ClihattQf, i. 235, 239. 
Gbbaur, i. 239. 

Ghhaur, ii. 265. 
Chbcd^, ii. 263. 
Ghbconii, ii. 264. 
Chlicrkya, i, 97. 
Ghhida, ii. 263. 
GhbikM, ii. 264. 
Ghbilatya, i. 79. 
Ghbilkb, ii. 264. 
Ghbilur, i. 131. 

Gbbimi, ii. 264. 
Cbhindd, i. 73. 
Ghbinkb, ii. 264. 
Gbbinta, ii. 264. 
•Chbintab, ii. 265. 
Ghbir, ii. 44. 

Ghbitub, ii. 265. « 
Obbitrl, ii. 265. 
Ohbokar, i. 99 1 
Gbbol&,ur265. 
GbbolnV ii. 265. 
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GhhontUi, il 325. 
Ghhofchitthi, ii. 44. 
Chhoti Mai, ii. 306. 
Ch1iotkaiL&, i. 100. • 

Chhutauti, ii. 44. 

Ohikat, ii. 261. 

Chikhw, ii. 266. 
Ghikharw&i, ii. 206. 
Chlkn&wat, ii. 267. 
Ghik^i ii. 261. 

GhilwM, ii. 261, 267. 
Chill&, ii. 267. 

Ghiman Gaiir, i. 105. 
Ghimbur, ii. 267. 

Ghin, ii. 267, 319. 
Ghin&, ii. 262. 

Ghlrnh, i. 61. 

• Chir&iyfL, i. 63. 

Ghir&r, i. 61, 327. 
Ghirchir^, ii. 267. 
Chirchitta, ii. 267 f. 
Chiriyk, ii. 342. 
Chirmitbl, ii. 325^. 

Ghita, ii. 262. 

Ghifth^, ii. 268. 

Ghiitbi, ii. 44 f. 

Chitti, ii. 237. 

Ghittira, ii. 267. 
Chiw&n&,ii. 268. 
ChobdSir, T 327. 
Ghoghetta, i. 306. 
Choh^, ii. 268. 

Ghok&, ii. 268. 

Chonchf, ii. 2|9. 

Chondft, ii. 268. 
Chouwar, ii. 349. 
Ghopii&, ii. 270. 

Cholf, ii. 261, 270. 
Ghoyk, ii. 268. 

Chna, ii. 268. 

Ghugki, ii. 269. 

Gh6nr&, i. 62, 85. 
Ghu^dam, ii. 186'. 
Ghak&r5, ii. 45. 

Gbiikat, ii. 45. 
Ghukautk, ii. 45. 

Chukri, ii. 45. 

Ch^la, i. 62. ' 

Ghulat, i. 111. 

Chulli, U. 269. 

Ghallii, ii. 269. 

Ch6n, ii. 269. 
Chimanaui^ i. 156. 
Chiiiieha, ii. 366. 
Gnungallii. 269. 
Chun^, u. 45. 

GhOnS, ii. 269. 

GkOfird, ii. 2707 
Ghdrs, i. 202. 


D. 

" P&b, ii. 211, 278 f. 
D&bak, ii. 279. 

Dab&l, i. 293. 

Pfilbar, ii. 279. 

Pkbi, il. 279. 

I)abbiy&, ii. 301. 

Dabehri, ii. 292. 

Dabho, i. 112. 

Dabr&, ii. 211, 292. 
Dabri, ii. 292. 

Dabsa, ii. 278. 

Dach, ii. 292. 

Badri, ii. 292. 

DSion, i. 240. 

Bai'tari, ii. 292. 

Bagar, i. 257 ; ii. 293. 
Bah, i. 201. 

Bahai, ii. 293 

Pahar, i. 257 ; ii. 293, 295. 

Babcndi, ii. 293. 

Bahima, i. 4. 

Bahiyh, i. 88, 130. 
Bahiy&, ii. 293. 
Bahmania, ii. 293. 

Bahr, ii. 293. 

Bahri, ii. 293. 

Baiilkn, i. 88. 

Bahnlml, ii. 284. 
Bahotarh. ii. 156. 
Bahsanni, ii. 146. 
Bahyck, ii. 284. 

B&in, ii. 81. 

Boija, i. 249 if. 

Bakarii, ii. 279. ■ 

Bakhiia, ii. 81 . 

Bakhili, ii. 13. 
Bakhiluama, ii. 81. 
Pakaut, i. 88, 152, 296, 
303. 

Bai, ii. 279. 
pai,i. 227; ii, 279 f. 

Bal, ii. 280. 

Baiai, i. 80, 88, 130. 
Balima, i. 88. 

Paliyajhkr, i. 247, 270, 
273. 

Baidal, ii. 295. 
Balganjana, ii. 285, 295 
Balhara, li. 295. 

Baliya, 1. 227 ; ii. 295. 

• Bam, ii. 81. 

Bamal, ii. 296. 

BarabMi, ii. 351. 
Bamcha, ii, 280. 

Banil wksiiat, ii. 81 . 

Bamka, ii. 295. 
pamar, ii. 280. 
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Bam madar, i. 247 f. 
Bamii, ii. 295 f, 300. 
Bamwast, i.. 89. 
Bkiiabandf, ii. 81 1 
Banadar, ii. 82. 

Pand, ii. 280. 
panda, ii. 296 f. 
Bandave, i. 97. 

Bandola, ii. 339. 

Bandeli, ii. 321. 
pandl, ii. 297. 
Bandwara, ii. 297* 
Pandazanf, i. 248 f. 
Bang, ii. 280. 
pangar, ii. 281. 

Bangi, i. 77, 95. 

Bangra, ii.^280. 
Bangwal, i. 293. 
Paugwara, ii. 297. 
Banpatfcar, ii. 82. 
Banpattardar, ii. 82. 
panth, ii. 281c 
Banthal, ii. 297, 298. 
Bant tinka, i. 240 f. 
Bauthia, ii. 297. 
Bantadi, ii. 207. 

Banti, ii. 281. 

Banwan, ii. 281. 
Banwarf, ii. 281, 300. 
Bho, ii. 281. 

Baona, i. 240. 

Bapa, ii. 288. 

Bar, ii. 155. 

Barana, i. 225. 
Baramad, ii. 156. 
Baranti, ii. 297. 

Borar, ii. 298. 

Barawa, i. 229. 

Barawar, i. 244. 
Barbandi, ii. 156. 

Bares, ii. 298. 

Baridr khedna, i. 241. 
Bariyabaramad, ii. 156. 
Bariyaborar, ii. 156. 
Bariyaburd, ii. 156. 
Bariyashikast, ii, 156. 
Barkhai, ii. 298. 

BarO, ii. 281. 

Barzi, i. 192, 295. 

Bas, ii. 281 ff. 

Basa, ii. 283. 

BasaundM, i. 19. 

Basti, ii. 298. 

Bastdr, ii. 82-146. 
Bastiiiu*l-'aml, ii. 156 f. 
Batara, ii. 299. 

Batoi, ii. 298. 

Battian, i. 112. 

Ba^na, it 28Y. 
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D&tidkb&Bi,t. 2U;ii.d22. 
Daulf ii. 166% 

Daul&y ii. 299. 
i)aungr&) ii. 299. 

Daur, ii. 300, 

Baurk, ii. 228. 

Daur&hk, ii. 300. 

Bauri, i. 227 ; li. 300. 
Bkwan, i. 242. 

Bkwara, ii. 283. 

B&wiy ii. 146. 

Bede, i. 100. 

BehtSi J&t, i. 300. 

BehOla, ii. 286. 

Behrf, ii. 284. 

Del, ii. 284. 

Bem&i, i. 152. 

Pemr&ut, i. 77. 

Bengi, ii. 302. 

Boodhon, ii. 285. 

Beokala, ii. 285. 

Peorhk, ii. 146, 152. 
Beorhiyk, i, 230. 

Bcoth^n, i. 243, 247. 

Bes, ii. 146-151. 

Besi J5t, i. 300. 

Beswkl, i. 77j 306, 315. 
Pculk, ii. 284. 
Bh&briphal, ii. 217. 
Bh&d&, ii. 283. 
pliaddfi, ii. 289. 

Dhaddl, ii, 280. 
l)hSihim&, i. 77* 

BhW, i. 229. 

Bhaib, i. 244 f. 

PhbK, i. 243. 

Pbkka, i. 243. 

Bh&kar&, i. 78, 323, 335. 
Bh&khk, i. 243f. 
Bhakolia, i. 145. 

BhklCi, ii. 151. 

Bharat, ii. 152. 

Bbkman, ii. 284. 
Bh&miydn, i. 43, 78. 
Bhammal-Khelnkj i. 248. 
Bhkn, ii. 284 f. 

Bli5na, ii. 285 f. 
Bhandhoi, ii. 289. 
Clhandel, i. 79. 

Bhangal, i. 78. 
phkngar, i 16. 

Bhangra, i. 21. 

Blianik, ii. 289. 

Bhankar, ii. 289 f, 
Bhanoi, i. 131. 
Bbanthiyk, iL 290. 
Bhknuk, i. 78 ( 32, 131, 
144, 326. 

Bhanwaiyk, L 79. 


Bb&p, ii. 286. 

Bbapik, ii. 290. 
pbar, ii 286. 

Bbarali, ii. 153. 

Bliai^khk, i. 229 ; ii. 290« 
BliayaUb, i. 229 ; ii. 290. 
Bharam, i. 103. 

Bharauki, ii. 153. 
Bhorkwat, ii. 290. 
Bhkrbkcbb,'ii 151. 
Bh^rdharnk, ii. 286, 290 
BMidhOrli, ii 152. 

Bharf, ii. 153. 

Bbarfcba, i. 275. 

Bbaring^ ii. 290. 
Bhariwal, i 131. 
Bhariy&n&, ii. 290 
Bhanngaur, i 82. 
Bharohar, ii. 290. 

Dbart&, ii, 153. 

Bbartf, it. 290. 

Bharwbi, i 82. 

Bbasam, ii. 291. 

Bhasan, ii 291. 

Dhaskn, ii. 291. 

Bhas&o, ii. 291. 

Bhatdrfi, i. 152, 285. 
Bbaul, ii 289, 318 f. 
Bhaula, ii, 32^ 

Bbauni, ii 288. 

Bliuur, ii. 260. 

Bhauri, ii 153, 303, 288. 
Phe, i 80, 126, 131 ff. 
phclk, ii 287. 

Bben, ii. 287. 

Bbengkr, i. 120. 
phenka, ii. 287. 

Phenki, ii. 287. 

Dheiikli, ii. 261, 287. 

phenri ii* ^^7 f. 

Bhcokal, ii. 287. 
pheri, ii 287. 

Bher, ii. 286. 
pherb. i. 80 f. 

Bhesar, i. 228, 

Bhi, ii 286. 

Phihk, ii 286, 291. 
Bhimak, i. 224. 

Bbimar, i. 80, 182, 287. 
Bbingk, ii 287. 

Bblnl^, ii, 351. 
Tlblnkkar, ii. 286. 
Dhirbor, i. 81. 

Bhobl, 1 . 81 f, 183, 192, 
205. 

Bhoi&, i. 245. 

Bhokoi, ii. 287. 
phoka, ii. 287 f. 

Bhokbb, i 229, 244. 


Bholk, ii 324. 

Phola, ii. 289. 

Pholi, i 97. 

Bhonebb, ii. 162 f. 

Bhondb, U. 288. 

Phondh, ii. 288. 
phondl, ii 288. 

Bhorb, ii. 289. 

Bhdb, i. 244. 
phdlLb,i 229, 244. 

Bhfd, ii. 288. 

Bhdmar, ii. 819. 

Pbdndi, ii. 288 t 
Bhundhoti, i. 82. 

Bhunib, i 192. 
Bbir,iil58. 

Bhurb, ii. 163. 

Bhdrkat, ii. 153. < 

Bbus, ii. 289. 

Bbdsar, i 286, 294. 
Bicbhit, i 77, 146, 820. 
Big, ii. 291. 

Bighelya, i. 131. 

Bighf, ii. 291. 

Bigwbr, i. 83. 

Pin, ii. 283. 

Pihb, ii. 283. 

Bihindab, ii 284. 

Bibdla, ii. 283|^ 

Bikhit, i 83. 

Bikhit, i. 77, 67, U8, 
162, 171, 175. 

Bil, ii 291. 

Bilbaysa, ii«285. 

Bilwaria, i. 825. 

Bimar, i. 21. 

Bind bn, i 242. 

Dirhor, i. 4. 

Bisb^bandhak, i. 227 ; 

ii. 164. 

Biswbr, i. 3. 

Blthwan, i. 245 ff. 

Bi^br, i 242 f. 

Biybrb, ii. 283. 

Bobaldb. ii 293. 

Bobiswf, ii 154. 

Bobri, ii. 334. 

Bobar, ii. 349, 

Bobardb, ii. 298. 

Bobrf, ii. 287. 

Bocha, ii. 291, 334. 
Bofasli, i 199; ii. 154, 
• 292. 

Bogar, i. 88 f. ^ 

Bogh^ i 84. o 
Bohbo, ii SOL 
Bobar, i. 70 ; ii. 292, 801. 
Bobli, iin55. * 
BohDS,<'i 298, 852. 
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Dohrft^ ii. 301. 

Dobii, ii. 155. 

Bohiir, ii. 301. 

Doia, ii. 261. • 

Boiira, ii. 285, 301. 

Bokhf, ii. 301. 

Pol, ii. 302. 

Bol&wa, ii. 3Q2. 
polchi, ii. 302. 

Pom, i. 84 ^287, 295, 302. 
Domat, ii. 302. 

Domra, i. 84. 

Domtikkr, i. 85. 

Domunlii, ii. 366. 

Don, ii. 155. 

Pongl, ii. 302. 
ponwkr, i. 85 f. 

Dopaira, ii. 302. 

Dor, ii. 304. 

Por, i. 39, 87 f, 171. 
Doras, ii. 299. 

Pori, ii. 299. 

Dosodh Br&hman, i. 152 
Doaari, ii. 299. 

Dos&hi, i. 272; ii. 154, 
202, 299. 

Dosai, ii. 292. 

Drkvir, i. 1.50, 301. 

DOb, ii.rf02f, 
pobaf, u. 303 f. 

D6be,i. 86, 127, 146, 151, 
284 If, 336. 

Pubsi, ii. 304. 

Dubsl, ii. 16i. 

Diidha, it. 285, 304. 
DOdW, ii. 285. 

Pudka, ii. 304. 

Dugdi, ii. 366. 

Dagdhk, i. 86 f. 

Diigla, ii. 227, 300, 304. 
Dugugia, i. 21. 

DObi, ii. 154. 

DOleria, ii. 366, 

Ddm^, ii 305. 

DOn, ii. 305. 

Pdn4&, ii. 305. 

Dundkii, ii. 305. 

Pdng5, ii. 305. 

Dnng&ni, ii. 155. 
PdnkbarGha, ii. 285. 
DOnr, i. 3. 

Diiii^varik, i. 21. 
Durgbansi, i. 87. • 

«Diirkhi, ii. 304. 

Dusshi i. 303, 305. 

• E« 

Ekfardi, ii. 343k 


Ekfasli, i. 199; ii. 348. 
Eksiri, ii. 349. 

Endhua, ii. 359. 

P. 

Fakir, i. 296. 

Faisala, ii. 160. 

Fklez, ii. 305. 

Far^s, ii. 306. 

Fard, ii. 157, 347- 
Fardhkl, ii. 347. 
F&rigbkhatbm^ ii. 157. 
F&rigUkhatti, ii. 157- 
Farm&n, ii. 157. 

Fared, ii. 157 f. 

Farr5sh, ii. 306. 

Fary^di, ii. 158. 

Fast, ii. 158 f. 

Fautfnfima, ii. 167. 
Flbpkya, ii. 277. 

Firkri, ii. 306. 

Fota, ii. 306. 

. G. 

Gabr, i. 119 f. 

Gabraura, ii. 313. 
Gabrautfi, ii. 313. 

Guchh, li. 160. 

Gvicbhi, ii. 307. 

Gild, ii. 307. 

Gad, ii. 313. 

Gadar, ii. 307. 

Gadar, ii. 307. 

Giidarivii, i. 120 f, 182, 
287, '296, 315. 

Gaddar, ii. 313, 307. 
Gad^isf, ii. 320. 

Gaddi, i. 120 ;ii. 307,313. 
Gaddliri, ii. 313. 

Gadgol, ii. 313. 

Gadlie kk b&l, i. 258 f. 
Gadlif^ par charb^na, i. 
259 f. 

Giidbwiir, i. 17 1. 

Gadi, ii. 321. 

Gadicbat, ii. 313. 

Gadka, i. 249. 

GadrSi,i. 229; ii. 307,313. 
Gkgrk, i. 89, 295. 

(jabui, ii. 313 f. 

Giib&n, ii. 307. 

Gabkri ii- 333. 

Gabai-w&r, i. 45 ^ 83, 87, 
121-124, 177. 
Gablot,i.00ff,i09, 170ff. 

323, 335. 

G5bn^ ii. 307. 


Gabnk, ii. 314. 
Gai-lQtana, i. 248. 

Gkin, i. 89. 

Gairk, ii. 338. 

Gbib, ii. 307 f. 

Gbjar, ii. 308. 

Gaijar, ii. 314. 

Gbkar, ii. 311. 

Gbl, ii. 308. 

Gbla, ii. 308. 

Galiyb, ii. 314. 

Gattaiis, ii. 314. 

Gattbr, ii. 314. 

Gam, ii. 308. 

Gambbir, ii. 314 f. 

Gaud, i. 130. 

Ganauri, ii. 319. 

Gandb, ii. 315 f, 327. 
Gbndb, ii. 210, 308. 
Ganda-biroza, ii. 317. 
Gaudailb, ii. 318. 
Gandal, ii. 308. 

Gaudar, ii. 271. 

Gbndar, ii. 308. 
Gandarwblb, ii. 317. 
Gudbsi, ii. 317, 320. 
Gandbsb, ii. 320. 
Gandbwar, ii. 300. 
svbndc, ii. 210. 

Ganger!, iu 317. 
Gundhiirb, i. 152. 
Gaudboli, ii. 342. 
Gandbpl, ti. 317. 
Gaudbilb, i. 125. 
Gandbiyb, ii. 318. 
Gandhra, ii 317. 
Gandbb, i. 125, 131. 
Guudrbra, ii. 317. 
Gandwbl, i. 4. 

Gaual, ii. 319. 

GangGlb, ii. 318. 
Gaiigbputr, i. 126, 152. 
Gangbarbm^ ii. 318. 
Gangbarbr, ii. 318. 
Gang shikast, ii. 318. 
Gangrbri, i. 293. 
Gangwari, i. 156. 

Guni (gunny), ii. 319. 
Ganjj, u. 318. • 

Gbnia, ii. 308 ff. 
Gaujeli, ii. 318. 

Gbniar, ii. 310. 

Gbnkar, ii. 241, 311* 
Ganka^^ ii. 318. 
Gannb, ii. 210. 

Gbntb, ii. 311. 

Gantba, ii 320. 

Gbnib, ii. 311 i 
Gantbil, ii. 327* 
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INDEX, 


Ganthw&ra, i. 126, 130, 
183. 

G&nwbat, ii. 160. 

G&nw kbarcha, ii. 160. 
G&nwti, ii. 160 f. 

Gapur&i, ii. 366. 

Gapk, ii. 320. 

Garb batki, ii. 170, 320. 
G6ra or Garhk, i. 89 f. 
G&rab, ii. 321. 

Garaiyk, i. 70. 

Gar&o, ii. 320. 

Gkoli, ii. 321. 

Garari, ii. 320. 

Gar&si, ii. 317. 

Garkwar, ii. 300. 

GM, ii* 321. 

GarijLaunra, ii. 320. 
Gardezi, i. 125 f. 

Gareran, ii. 317, 320. 
Ga^eri, ii. 317. 

Gargawk, ii. 320 f. 

Garg, i. 126, 146. 
Gargbanai, i. 15, 77t 126. 
Gkrha, i. 295, 298. 
Garbaiyk, ii. 211. 

Garhelk, ii. 21 1. 

Garbai, ii. 337. 

Gafbi, ii. 337. 

Garbiband, ii. 170 f. 
Garili, ii. 260, 320. 
Garrai, i. 152. 

Garri,ii, 260, 265,320,337. 
Gashti, ii. 338. 

Gktk, ii. 322. 

Gkta, ii. 314. 

Gktbbandi, ii. 161 f. 
G&tewkr, ii. 162. 

Gatbk, ii. 162. 

Gatbaund, ii. 338. 
Gatbiyk, ii. 338. 

Gathl, ii. 307. 

Ga^bi, ii. 338. 

Gatbw&asi, ii. 338. 
Gatkul, ii. 162. 

Gatwkrk, i. 8, 126. 
Gaucbank, ii. 331 f. 
Gkuubarki, ii. 321. 
Gibbkn, ii. 161. 

Gaubkiii, ii. 332. 

Gaiindi, ii. 210. 

Gauntk, ii. 161. 

Gauntiyk, ii. 161. 

Gaur, i. 151, 171, 175, 
284 ff. 

Gaurk, i 102. 

Gaurkbar, i. 115. 

Gaur brahman, i. 102 f. 
Gaur kkyatb, 103 f. 


Gaur rkjpkt, i. 104 ft. 
Gaur tagk, i. 106-115. 
Gaumab, i. 172. 
Gautamiykn, i. 119. 
Gautam rkjpdt, i. 5, 58, 
76, 115-119, 166, 179 f, 
273 f, 296 ; ii. 50 ff, 77. 
GauVikk, ii. 161. 

Gauruk, i. 115. 

Gaykl, ii. 162. 

Gaykri, ii. 338. 

Gaz, ii. 162, 301. 

Gehdn, ii. 322. 

Geotk, i. 92. 

Gbki, ii. 269, 326. 

Ghair mumkin, 166 f. 
Gbair mazrd’ab, ii. 163. 
Ghalla, ii. 325. 

Gbameta, i. 156. 

Ghamoi, ii. 368. 

Gbknk, ii. 323. 

Gbank, ii. 263, 326. 
Ghand, i. 94. 

Ghanglias, i. 94, 130. 
Gbaugol, ii. 326. 

Ghkni, ii. 323. 

Ghkr, ii. 323. 

Ghark, ii. 326, 

Gbarar, ii. 326. 

Gbarari, ii. 319. 
Gbard^kri, ii. 162. 

Ghkri, ii. 323. 

Ghari, ii, 163, 

Gbarki, ii. 326. 

Gharpaiti, ii. 163. 
Gharpbant, ii. 163. 
Gbarwkiia, ii. 163. 
Gbktkni, ii. 163. 

Gbatta Bania, i. 293. 
Ghkzi miykn, i. 251-254. 
Ghcgara, i. 264, 288 
Gbelauni, i. 265, 267. 
Gbenti, ii. 254, 288, 323, 
Gberi, ii. 339. 

Gbikar, ii. 163. 

Gbinkk, ii. *263. 

Ghittri, ii. 288. 

Obongbi, ii. 323 f. 

Ghork, ii. 164 If. 
Gborcbarhk, i. 93, 166. 
Obo9i, i. 93, 295. 

Ghoti, ii. 325. 

GbCi, ii. 324. 

Gbiimko, ii. 166. 

Ghun, ii. 324. 

Gbundi, ii. 324. 
Gbungcbi, ii. 324 f. 
GbOngi, ii. 325 f. 
GbOnibyku, ii. 221. 


Gbdnt, ii. 164. 

Ghkr, ii. 325, 332. 

Gburat, ii. 325. 

Ghifirbarkr, ii. 164. 
Gbur-ddb, ii. 303. 
Gbnsrknd, ii. 325. 

Gilaunda, ii. 335. 

GUia,i. 131. 

Gindar, ii. 326. 

Ginduri, ii. 326, 369. 

Giiiti, ii. 327. 

Girkni, ii. 327, 

Girkri, ii. 339. 

Gird, i. 4. 

Girdkwari, ii. 167. 

Girdi, ii. 311. 

Girji, ii. 327. 

Giro, ii. 327. 

Girrk, ii. 320. 

Girwi, ii. 327 ff. 
Girwiiikmah, ii. 329. 

Gokl, ii. 329. 

Gobar, ii. 261. 

Gobaraunda, ii. 313. 

Gobri, i, 94. 

Gocbani, ii. 331. 

Godkrk, i. 94, 130, 140. 
Godari, ii. 333, 359. 

Godhk, ii. 308. • 

Godhar, ii. 332. 

Godi,i. 203. 

Goend, ii. 34, 333. 

Gogk pir, i. 2.56 ff. 
Gogkwat, i. 2S^. 

Gonki, ii. 333. 

Gohan, i. 321. 

Gobk7i, ii. 34. 

Gobar, i. 257. 

Gohkri, ii. 333. 

Goin, ii. 333. 

Gojk, ii. 333. 

Gojai, ii. 333 f. 

Gojark, ii. 333. 

Goiari, ii. 334. 

Qoihu, ii. 333. 

Goji, ii. 334. 

Gokbrk, ii. 334. 

Gol, ii. 334. 

Gola, ii. 167 ff. 

Golk, i. 94, 257 f. 

Golk pdrab, i. 94 f, 152, 
821. 

Gbli, i. 21 ; ii. 309. 
Gond,i.4, 96-98,287,304. • 
Gond, ii. 334. » 

Gon^k, i. 99. 

Gonrk, ii. 300, 334. 

Gondal, i. 136. 

Gonnk, ii.i618 f. 
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GontiySi, ii. 169. 
Gopasntami, i. 268. 
Gophana, ii. 330. 

Gorfe, ii. 330. • 

Goyait, ii. 330. 

Gorasi, ii. 331. 

Gorh&, ii. 331. 

Gorsi, i. 100. 
GorTh&kur,i. 310flf,333. 
GorO, ii. 331. 

Gosa, ii. 261. 

Gosar, i. 81. 

Gos&in^ i. 289, 296. 

Got, ii. 331. 

Got^ Thlkkur, i. 312. 
Gothkn, ii 331. 

Gowkri, ii. 313. 

Grkm, ii. 320. 

Grihasth, ii. 167. 
Grihaatbl, ii. 167. 

Gudri, ii. 3.36. < 

GOjar, i. 6, 68, 76, 99- 
102, 166, 179f, 273 f, 
296, 298; ii. 60 ff, 77. 
6uj[ar&ti, i. 161, 303. 
GOjar-gaur, i. 102. 

GOI, ii. 266, 336. 

Gulkl, ii. 336. 

Gulkli, ii 273. 

GOlar, i. 264 ; ii, 336. 
Gulkhar, ii. 336. 

Gulli, ii. 210. 
Gulplinuank, ii. 336. 
GuM, ii. 396. 

G6nia, ii. 336. 

Gunjbish, ii. 169. 

Gunth, ii. 336. 

Guf, ii. 336. 

Gurab, ii. 330. 

Gur&o, ii. 336 f. 

Gurari, ii. 369. 

Giirari, ii. 330, 

Gurbhai, ii. 337. 
Gurbanr, ii. 330. 

Gurdk, ii. 337. 
Gurdacbhnb, ii. 169. 
Gurbal, ii. 332. 

Gurkbai, ii. 169 f. 
Guptd&n. i. 258. 

Gutwa, ii. 366. 

Gw&l or Gwklb, i. 99. 
Gw61baiis, i. 3. 


E. 

HabObbt, ii, 172, 
Had, ii. 172. 
Hadbabdi, ii. If 2 f. 


Hadbast, ii. 340. 

Hajj^m, i. 182, 189 f, 296. 
llakbm&, ii. 340. 

Hakiyat, ii. 174. 

Hakk, ii. 174. 

Hakk bhcnt, ii. 174. 

Hakk hawblad&r, ii. 174. 
Hakk kamincb&ri, ii. 174. 
Hakk tbokdbrl, ii. 174 f. 
Hakk zamlndkri, ii. 176. 
H§il,*ii. 171. 

Hal, ii. 340. 

H«Mb, ii. 171. 

Halkita, i. 261. 
Halklkhor, i. 32, 62, 127. 
TIalas, ii. 344. 

Halbiir&r, i. 261. 
Halbandi, ii. 173. 

Hald^ ii. 343. 
liaii, ii. 171, 338. 
Haliykk, ii. 343. 

Ilalka, ii. 173. 

Halsari, ii. 173 f. 
Ha1sote(i( i. 270. 

Haltaddi, ii. 343. 

Hkl tauzi', ii. 171. 
IJalwkl, i. 127. 
lianas, ii. 344. 

Honda, ii. 344. 
llansrSij, ii. 284 f, 344. 
Hanwat, i. 242. 

Hkpar, ii. 338. 

Har, ii. 340 -343. 

Hkr, ii. 172. 

Hkra, i. 63, 120. 

Harai, i. 270 ; ii, 344. 
Haras, ii. 342, 344. 
Haraini, i. 270. 

Har{ut, i. 270. 

Harat, ii. 340. 

Horatkiil, i. 128» 
Harauta, i. 270. 
llarauri, ii. 346. 

Harbong kb rbj, i. 261- 
269. 

Hardanr, i. 242, 269. 
Hardehb, i. 127. 
nardw{is, i. 127. 
Harghasit, ii. 344. 
llarkb, ii. 344 f. 
Harbamesb, ii. 176. 

Hari, i. 269. 

H&rl, i. 199. 

Hari Rbm, i. 242. 

Haritb, i. 270. 

Hariyar, i. 247, 270. 
Hariyb, ii. 347. 

Harjins, ii. 346. 
Horfhobans, i. 127. 


Hariybnw, ii. 176. 
Hark&ra, ii. 346, 
Harkat, ii. 346 
Hbf icnb, ii. 339. 
llarpOji, i. 270. 

Karri, i. 131. 

Horsa, ii. 321. 
Harsingbr, ii. 346. 
Harsajjb, ii. 346. 
Harsot, ii. 346. 
Harwbhb, ii. 347. 
Uarwal, i. 270. 
Harwat, i. 270. 

Hasho niinbbi, ii. 175. 
Hasiyb, ii. 347. 
llastobiid, ii. 176 f. 
Hbta, ii. 339. 

Hathb, ii. 342. 
llbtbichak, ii. 339. 
Hathicbingbar, it. 334. 
Ilathil, i. 270 f. 
Ilathili, ii. 342. 

ii. 347. 

Hauli, ii. 340. 

JIavdi, ii. 83. 
Hawbladbr, ii. 176. 
Hayobaiis, i. 60, 128. 
Hb/ir zbmin, ii. 172. 
Ilclb, i. 32, 126. 

Helb Jbt, i. 300. 

Hole, i. 127. 

Hongb, ii. 339. 

Ilori, i. 127, 296. 
Hibudbr, ii. 176. 
Hibanbma, ii. 176. 
llirbnb, i. 260. 
Hirankhuri, ii. 339 f. 
Hissadari, ii. 176 
Hissa hbli, ii. 176. 
Hissait, ii. 177. 

Ilissa kasbf, ii. 177. 
ilithb, ii. 339. 

II onto, ii. 162, 

Hilda, i. 223. 

JIbdi, i. 8. 

Hulhul, ii. 340. 
llundh, ii. 340. 
Hureha, i. 228. 
Hurhiiro, ii. 310. 
Hbriyb, i. 127. 

HdrBb, ii. 288. 


I. 

limbli, ii. 177. 
Ikbbcbhi, ii. 177. 
I'kh, ii. 347. 
rkhrbj, i. 271 f. 
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lkotr&, or Ekotr&, ii. 177- 
Ekairk. 

llklii gaz, ii. 177 f. 
'llkkadlff, ii. 178. 
fnch, ii. 177. 
riujihuk, ii. 348. 

Tndolia, i. 323. 

In^uri, ii. 348, 359. 
Inglis, ii. 178. 

Irkda, ii. 348. 

Isband, ii. 348. 

ii 348. 

Isti'mM, ii. 178-186. 
Istiklkl, ii. 348. 

Istikrftr, ii. 348. 
latikb&l, i. 272. 

Itl&k. ii- 186. 

Itlftk navis, iJ. 186. 

I^it, ii. 348. 

Izkfa, ii. 349. 


J. 

Jfeb, ii. 349. 

Jabdi, ii. 284, 362. 

J&bi, ii, 349. 

Jadban, ii. 362. 

Jado, i. 128. 

Jkdon, i. 128 f, 99, 172 f, 
322. 

JadubariRi, i. 3, 15, 171. 
Jkedkd, ii. 186. 

Jagk, i. 141. 

Jfegk, i. 18. 304. 
J&gabh&t, i. 18. 
Jaganbansi, i. 141. 
J&glkin, i. 130. 

Jagneri, i. 11. 

Jagni, ii. 362. 

Jagveri, i. 297. 

J&il, ii. 349. 

J&is, i. 129 f, 172. 

Jain, i. 289. 

Jaisw&r, i. 70, 79, 129, 
144 f, 156. 

Jaiyk, ii. 245. 

Jaimkn, ii. 362. 

J&Kar, i. 272. 

Jkkhan, ii. 349. 

Jkkhar, i. 130. 

Jal, ii. 363. 

Jala, ii. 363. 

Jalkl, i. 21. 

Jal5Uy&, u. 322, 363. 
Jalksa, ii. 363. 

Jkli, ii. 349. 

Jalkar, ii. 863. 

Jalm, ii. 363. 


INDEX. 


Jalnim, ii. 363. 

Jalotsarg, i. 273. 
Jalpllbaka, ii. 363. 

Jal pipal, ii. 363. 

Jalwar, i. 21. 

Jamk, ii. 187. 

Jamaiyk, ii. 364. 

Jamk oandi, ii. 187 f. 
Jam&iharti, ii. 188. 
Jam&kharch, ii. 188. 
Jamaunl, ii. 352. 

Jamk w&sil b5ki, ii. 188. 
Jaml, i. 305. 

Jamnautfi, Li. 188. 
Jainnautiyk, ii. 188. 
Jamog, ii. 189. 

Jamogdkr, ii. 189. 
Jamowk, ii. 364. 
Jamdwat, ii. 364. 
Jandaiiliya, i. 141. 

Jandrk, li. 364. 

Janewk, ii. 364. 

Jangan, i. 289. 

JangUkrk, i. 141 ff, 314. 
Jangira, i. 19. 

Jangrk, li. 365. 

Jkniaria, i. 4. 

Jankar, i. 292. 

Jknt, ii. 250. 

Jkntk,ii. 288, 350. 

Jantri, ii. 365. 

JaiiOtdvwk. i. 143. 
Janwkr, i. 143. 

Janwariyk, i. 143. 

Jarkitk, i. 138, 143. 
Jarcthk, i. 143, 145. 
Jarcla, ii. 365. 

Jargk, ii. 365. 

Jarib, ii. 189 f. 

Jaribkasli, ii, 365. 

Jaritk, ii. 365. 

Jariyk, i. 143. 

Jarwat, ii. 366. 

Jarwaria, i. 4. 

Jarwi, ii. 366. 

Jaakwat, i. 144, 323. 
Jaskwar, i. 144. 

JJit, i. 134 ff. 

Jkt, i. 5, 8. 88, 130 137, 
166, 179f,273f, 295tf, 
306, 318 f; ii.48ff, 77. 
Jatar, ii. 366. 

Jat(;rya, ii. 366. 

Jkth, ii. 350. 

Jatli, i. 100, 137. 

Jatr^i, i. 130 f, 144. 
Jktrk, ii. 350. 

Jktd, i. 138. 

Jktuk, i. 70, 138. 


Jau, ii. 360 f. 

Jauchanf, ii. 333, 361. 
Ja)^kl, ii. 361 f. 

Jannkr, ii. 360. 

Jauncbi, ii. 362. 

Jaunda, ii. 280. 

Jaundi, ii. 366. 

Jannra, ii. 362. 

Jawkli, ii. 366. 
Jawanpdriyk, i. 144 f. 
Jawkr, ii. 366 f. 

Jawkra, iL 367. 

Jawfiri, ii. 367. 

Jawksa, ii. 367 f. 

Jawkz, ii. 368. 

Jkyi, ii. 232. 

Jazar, ii. 368 f. 

Jaziya, ii. 190-193. 
Jeghar, i. 272. 

Jehar, j. 272 f. 

Jel, ii. 860. 

Jeli, ii. 350 f. 

Jen^k, ii. 351. 

Jconkr, ii. 361. 

Jcork, i. 273. 

Jeori, ii. 352. 

Jetb ra’iyat, ii. 186. 
Jcwan birt, ii. 25. 186. 
Jewkr, i. 138. • 
Jhkbar, ii. 352. 

Jliabrk, ii. 355. 

JhabbOk, ii. 365. 

Jhttd, ii. 352. 

Jhkdk, ii. 35?. 
Jhajharkk, li. 355 f. 
JhaKar^ ii. 352. 

JhaVork, ii. 366. 

Jbalkr, ii. 356. 

Jhkm, ii. 352. 

Jhamkka, ii. 356. 
Jbamarjhamar, ii. 356. 
Jhamjham, ii. 356. 
.Thanksar, ii. 285. 
Jhandk, ii. 356. 

Jhandi, ii. 356. 
Jhandklk, ii. 356. 
Jhkngi, ii. 352. 

Jbaniik, ii. 356. 
Jhankhark, ii. 356. 
Jhknsk, ii. 186 f. 

Jhar, ii. 367. 

«(harberi, ii. 357. 

Jbari, i. 156 ; ii. 211. 
JhkrI, ii. 353. 

Jlikri, ii. 363. • 

Jharkhand fswar, i. 242. 
Jbafotk, ii. «85S. • 

Jbaruk, ii. 357f. 

Jhks, 1 . 2o. 
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Jhatiy&nCt, i. 139. 
ii. 353. 

Jhauw&y ii. 355. 

Jh&war, ii. 353, * 

JKil, ii. 353. 

Jhinjar, i. 138. 

JluTi, ii. 353. 

Jhoghi, i. 296. 

Jhdn&y ii. 354. 

Jhtlhi, ii. 354. 

ii. 354. 

Jhdiidi, ii. 187. 

Jhiknthar, ii. 355. 

Jh5p&, ii. 355. 

Jhdrn&f iL 355. 

Jhtiida, i. 70. 

Jhdtiy&n&t i. 139. 

Jhw&8i, i. 152. 

JliojhSt, i. 138 f, 296, 298. 
JhoihurO, ii. 363. 
JhoKand, ii. 353. 

Jhola, ii. 353. 

Jhonaiya, i. 139, 156. 
Jhoiikay&, ii. 354. 

Jhork, li. 355. 

Jih{it,ii. 350. 

Jijhotiya, i. 139, 146, 149, 
151, 

Jindhar, 100. 

Jinhar, i. 139. 

Jinjdta, i. 140. 

Jins, ii. 358. 

Jins-i-kkmil, ii. 187. 
Jinsw&r, ii. r87. 
Jinw5r,i.ll7,171; ii.368. 
Jira, ii. 350. 

Jirik, ii. 285, 358. 
Jit&patr, ii. 350. 

Jiter5, i. 196, 272. 

Jitta, i. 272. 

Jiziya, ii, 187. 

Jog, ii. 358. 

Jogl, i. 289. 

Jopnia, ii. 366. 

Johar, ii. 211, 358. 
Johiy(i, i. 140. 

Joklki, ii. 358. 

Jondhri, ii. 366. 

Jonk, ii. 262. 

Jori, ii. 360. 

Josk&ndar, li. 285. 

Joshi, i. 140 f, 303, 321. 
Jot, ii. 360. 
fotk, ii. 360. 

Jotkr, il. 360. 

Jotan, ii. 360. 

Jo^, ii. 300. :> 

Jotiyk, ii. 360. 

JOk, ii. 842, 


Jukr, ii. 362. 

Jiigfid gauf, i. 140. 

JOgad, i. 103. 

Jug5di, i, 140. 

Jug5ltik, ii. 359. 

Jdi, ii. 326, 359. 

JOla, ii. 187. 

Jullkha, i. 188 f, 2S8, 295, 
306 

J dnk, ii. 359. 

Jdnaidiy^, i. 12. 

Jfini, ii. 360. 

Jurk, ii. 359. 

Jurcrakri, ii. 359. 

Jurkf, ii. 320. 

J6ri, i. 273. 

Jurimkna, ii. 365. 

Jutk, ii. 300, 369. 
Jkthkli, ii. 164, 292, 360. 
J ktiykn, ii. 359 f. 

J OtiykI, i. 68, 140. 

J utiykri, ii. 347. 


‘ K. 

KachkM, ii. 221. 
Kaclihaurk, i. 157. 
Kkchhi, i. 16,145f,181f, 
287, 324 ; ii. 43. 
Kachhwkha, i. 38ff,H5ff, 
157 ff, 163, 171 f, 324, 
328, 335. 

Kachhwkr, i. 159. 

Kaclii, i. 324. 

Kachisa, i. 156. 
Kachwknsi, ii. 200 f. 
Kadkhan, i. 100. 

Kmlh, ii. 312. 

Kadhanni, ii. 352. 
Kadbelark, i. 276. 
Kadiain, i. 130. 

Kkgazi, i. 295. 

Kabkl, ii. 225. 

Kkhfir, i. 35, 287, 293 ff, 
325 ; ii. 10. 

Kahkri, i. 40, 182. 
Kahcharkl, ii. 321. 

Kailca, i. 19. 

Ekim Khkni, i. 83. 
Kainchk, ii. 354. 

Kaithal, i. 103. 

Eaiykn, i. 44, 70, 84. 
Kkla, ii. 285. 

Eklkganda, ii. 319. 

EalkI, i. 144, 287, 295. 
Eklkskrtha, ii. 819. 
Ealkwat, i. 192. 
Ealdhanna, ii. 285. 


Ealljir, ii. 285. 

Eall Sen, i. 242. 

Ealsikn, i. 99 ff. 
Eolsiright, i. 305, 325. 
Ealwkr, i. 183. 
Eamangar, i. 295. 
Kamariyk, i. 3, 328. 
Eamaura, ii. 284. 
Eamboli, i. 294, 304. 
Eanuitbika, i. 159. 

Kamin, ii. 174. 

Eankiik, i. 100. 
Eanaudha, i. 3. 
Eanaujiyk, i. 81, 102, 
116f, 145,146-153,159, 
284 ff, 301 ff, 336. 
Eknchk, ii. 210. 

Kancban, i. 295. 
Eanddhar, i. 310. 
EandolwlU, i. 325. 
Kandlival, i. 297. 

EundO, i. 286. 

Kagikri, i. 223. 

Kangigar, i. 295. 
Kknkanrik, i. 4. 

Eansi, ii. 304. 

Kanthpbil, ii. 334. 

Eapas, ii. 227. 

Kapri, i. 29(5. 

Kapsota, ii. 254. 

Earkh, ii. 233. 

Earkhi, ii. 233. 

Karan, i. 305, 325. 

Karko, i. 274 IT. 

Karauli, i. 293. 

Ksirkwa], i. 112. 

Karba, ii. 319. 

Karba, ii. 364. 

Karori, ii. 197-200. 

Kurz, ii. 220. 

Kasank, i. 100. 

Kaskri, ii. 274. 

Kasanndi, ii. 273. 

Kasauiif, i. 100. 

Kasbbark, i. 159 ff. 
Kasbinath, i. 242. 
Kashmiri, i. 151, 309. 
Eassk, ii. 274. 

Kasskb, i. 191. ^ 

Eosski, i. 191. 

Eosserwkni, i. 286. 

Eassi, i. 295. 

Eassondban, i. 286. 

Easua, i. 130. 

Easyap, i. 147. 

Eatki, ii. 240. 

Eataiya, ii. 240. 

Eaiak, i. 152. 

Eatkra, ii. 319. 
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Kat&r&, i. 162. 

Katela, ii. 368. 

Katesari, i. 242. 

Kathari&, i. 79, 105, 141, 
171, 307 ff; ii. 160. 
E&thcya, i. 310 f. 

Kathiy&, ii. 322. 
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Kboncb, ii. 269. 
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Kbonta, ii. 264. 
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Ebowa, ii. 366. 

Ebfibar, i. 100. 

Kbiimra, i. 295. 
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Eolari, i. 154. 

Eolhu, ii. 339. 
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Eor, i. 3 ; ii. 213. 

Eori, i. 70. 
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Eos, ii. 194 ff. 
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EObrO, ii. 866. 

Euchra, i. 223. 

Eddb Bigbb, ii. 193 f. 
Eudbiya, ii. 343. 
Eukraitf, i. 293. 

Eukri, ii. 335. 

Eulbaiyb, i. 25. 
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Eumbdh, ii. 347. 
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Eunabi, i. 155, 181. 
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Eundar, ii. 265. 

Eandrb, ii. 337. 

Ebnei, i. 222. 

Eunjrb, i. 192, 295. 
Eunr-boji, i. 247, 273. 
Eunr mun^Ib, i. 247, 
273 f. 

E5p, i. 2. 

Eurmi, i. 155 ff. 

Euro, ii. 79, 272. 

Eds^ ii. 342. 

Eusiyar, ii. 343. 

Euzbgar, i. 290. 
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Ladbb, i. 289. 

Lado, ii. 289. 

Labaria, i. 321. 
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Lbbat, i. 177. 

Lbkri, i. 130. 

LakrS ii. 319. 

Lbl, i. 211 f; ii. 322. 
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Lao, ii. 277. 
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Latdghar, ii. 366. 
libyacbf, ii. 285. 
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Let, ii. 211. 
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Lishk, i. 224. 

Liwb, ii. 807. 

Liwbr, ii. 211. 
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Lohaln, i. 130. 
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Loniwal, i. 4. 
Longbasta, i. 79. 
Lore, i. 296. 
Luk^, ii. 3CG. 
Lumbha, ii. 285. 
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M&cba, ii. 280. 

Maebkn, ii. 280. 
Machhar, i. 131. 
iliiadaria, i. 248. 
Marluwor, i. 171. 

M&dyy, i. 97. 

.Magaliya, i. 70, 79, 81, 
85, 145. 

Magha, ii. 366. 
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Mau&bi-ahman, i. 152. 
Mab&dewa, ii. 343. 
Mahainsi, i. 100. 
Mabajan, i. 286. 
Mabamania, i. 159. 
Mab^-p^tr, i. 19, 
Mab5r{iisbtri, i. 150. 
Mabaur, i. 159, 325. 
Mabesara,#. 112. 
Mabesri, i. 299. 

Mabetya, ii. 186, 257. 
Mabton, ii. 186. 

Mailk, i. 4. 
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Mainb, ii. 354. 
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Mairah, i. 296. 
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Idakta, i. 112. 
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Main, i. 295 ; ii. 289. 
MallO, i. 286. 

Haiti, ii. 285. 

Mklwi, i. 151. 

Mambri, i. 295. 

Hanas, i. 225. 

Mandwacb, i. 232. 
Manga, ii. 319. 
Mangoria, i. 159. 
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Mbnjbo^i. 364. 

Mansaly i. 286. 

Hai^ Ebmj i. 
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Marii, ii. 211. 

Marwa, ii. 280. 
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Mend, ii. 300. 

Mendhya, ii. 300. 

Meuru, ii. 280. 
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Mewbti, i. 30 f, 77 f. 
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Mihinar, i. 295. 
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Miroya, i. 242. 
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Mo^hi, i. 9. 
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Murk, ii. 354. 
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Motb, ii. 277. 
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Motijbul, ii. 285. 
Motisirri, ii. 285. 

Moilb, i. 100. 
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Miichi, i. 295. 

Mddi, ii. 254. 

Mughal, i. 184, 186, 284, 
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MujTbi, ii. 44. 

Mdjwbr, i. 4. 
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MOkba, ii. 264. 

MOncha, ii. 349. - 
Mundb, ii. 354. 

Mundan, i. 100. 

Muu^ba, i. 272. 
Murhbwat, i. 54. 
Muuhchbandari, i. 238. 
Mbubcbbinka, ii. 849. 
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Mungal, i. 112. 
Munpiyb, ii. 322. 
MOfbsa, i. 232. 
Mushka, ii. 264. 
Muska, ii. 264. 
Mutbiyb, ii. 342. 
Mutmuri, ii. 285. 
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Nbgar, i. 151. 

Nagbrcbi, i. 97. 
Nagawat, i. 7. 

Nbgbausi, i. 60, 108. 
Nagowa, i. 3. * 

Nagri, i. 100. 

Nab, ii. 321. 

Nfdii, i. 325. 

Nbi,]. 145, 182,189 f, 287. 
Naicbak, ii. 364. 
Nuihatbb, i. 15. 

Naik, i. 152. 

Namdosb, ii. 285. 
Nainsukb, ii. 286. 

Nblb, ii. 228. 

Nali, ii. 255. 

Nalki, ii. 256. 
Nanaksbbbi, i. 289. 
Nandbans, i. 3 . 
Nundwak, i. 15. 

Nandbii, ii. 300. 

Nbngal, ii. 342. 

Naiihya, ii. 285. 
Nanwbnsi, ii. 201. 
Nbrbbu, i. 63. 

Nnruli, ii. 342. 

Narhcl, ii. 342. 

Nariia, ii. 360. 

Narwb, ii. 265. 

Nasaurf, ii. 266. 

Nat, i. 65, 287. 
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Nangorf, i. 7. 

Naulai, ii. 266. 

Naurangi, ii. 285. 
Nauwak, i. 177. 
Ncgauria, i. 21. 

Neuli, ii. 319. 

Ncwar, ii. 349, 364. 
Nibauni, i. 270. 

Nigam, i. 305. 

Nigbnib, i. 4. 

Nikbor, i. 120. 

Nikumb, i. 03. 
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Nunga, ii. 285. 
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Ny&ni, ii. 300. 
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Odi, ii. 300. 
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Ojpo, i. 244. 

Oma, ii. 228. 

Otal, i. 293. 

Odh, ii. 334. 

Og, ii. 342. 
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Pachai, ii. 314. 
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PacliSwar, ii. 349. 
Pachb(i£i, ii. 349. 
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Pachclk, ii. 342. 

Pacbbila, ii. 342. 
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Pachmil, ii. 274. 
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Pochd, ii. 300. 
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Fahtan, ij. 339. 

Pahtak, i. 146, 161, 829. 
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Poidho, ii. 300. 

Paihwar, i. 120. 

Paibara, i. 229. 

Paikar, i. 229. 

Painjoni, ii. 321. 

Pairk, ii. 246. 


Pair!, i. 233. 

Pajkwa, ii. 223. 

Pakbar, ii. 300. 

Pkkhi, ii. 341. 

Pakhawaii, i. 86. 

Pakuri, ii. 287. 

Pkla, i. 223. 

Palkn, ii. 307. 

Pal&B gond, i. 243. 
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PalUwal, i. 324. 

Palnk, i. 162. 

Palwa, ii. 210. 

Paman, i. 211 1 
Panch, i. 279. 
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Pancb&ngurk, ii. 360. 
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Pandc, i. 146, 161, 284, 
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Pknhi, ii. 308. 

Panir, ii. 232. 

Pankarari, ii. 300. 
Phannab, ii. 321. 

Panot, i. 64. 

Pkpk, ii. 324. 

Parauta, ii. 364. 
Parauthk, ii. 342. 
Parbatti, i. 310. 

Parchha, ii. 334. 

Pkrcliha, ii. 261. 
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Parcha, ii. 277. 
Parcshawksban, ii. 344. 
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Parti, ii. 354. 

Partowa, ii. 364. 

Partwai, ii. 364. 
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Pariwkl, i. 171. 
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Pksi, i, 287 f. 296. 

Pasui, i. 196. 
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Pkt, ii. 210. 

Pat, ii. 300. 

Patao, ii. 227. 

Patarya, i. 166. 
Patbundbak, i. 277. 
Patela, ii. 339. 
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Pktb, ii. 342. 

Pktbk, ii. 324. 

Pktbk^ i. 97. 
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Ilthari, i. 96. 

Pktbi, ii. 364, 

Patoi, ii. 289, 389. 

Patpar, ii. 288. 

Patri, ii. 839. 

Patsaria, i. 16. 

Pattea, ii. 288. 

Patti, ii. 821. 

Patti, ii> 23. 

Pfttwa, i. 296. 
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Paunda, ii. 803. 

Paundk, ii. 303. 
Pazzawagar, i. 296. 

Pbklk, ii. 842. 

Phannk, ii. 342. 

Pbar, ii. 266. 

Pbktak, ii. 219. 
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Pbaurk, ii. 362. 

Pberkf, i. 296. 

Pbirti, i. 224. 

Pboilsab, i. 226. 

Pbdlbk, ii, 233. 

Pbulrapel, ii. 364. 
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Phiingi, ii. 210. 

Piad, ii. 232. 
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Pfla, ii. 284. 
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Pill, ii. 322. 
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Pitkri, ii. 324. 

Pokbar, ii. 211. 
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Ponchk, ii. 162. 
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Pudia, i. 303. 

Pki, i. 229. 
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POrbar, i. 100. 
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Rabf,i. 103 if; ii.l58ff. 
R&on» i. 294. * 

Baghbansf, i. 67, 83, 87, 
172, 177, 320. 

Baghfi, i. 138. 

Raghuwfil, i. 97. 

Rag^hw&r, i. 171. 

R&ba, i. 63. 

Rahar, ii. 219. 

Rahtfs, i. 44. 

Raibbog, ii. 285. 
Rafmunia, ii. 261, 284 f. 
Raja, i. 72, 116. 
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‘ Bajab S&l&r, i. 262 ff. 
Bbrnurib, i. 152. 
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Raikula, i. 17. 

Raikum&r, i. 49, 63. 
Rkjput, i. 4, 8, 9 ff, 37 ff, 
I04ff, 293ff; ii. 48 ff, 
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Rakra, ii. 319. 

Rakswk, ii. 274. 
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R&mkviui, i. 100. 

Rambna, i. 263. 

Ramtillf, ii. 362. 

Rana, i. 72, 116. 

Rkngar, i. 4ff, 138, 179. 
Rannez, i. 191, 296. 
Ranikajar, ii. 286. 
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Reo, i. 72, 116. 

Rari, ii. 339. 

Rassauia, ii. 307* 

R&t, ii. 286. 

R&tbi, i. 100, 130. 
Ralbor, i. 21, 122 ff, 171, 
311 ff, 323, 329. 

Ratnti, i. 242. 

Ratti, ii. 324. 

R&ut, i. 24 f. 
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Rawkl, i. 09 f. 

Rawks, ii. 270. 

RCiwat, i. 8, 32, 72, 116, 
162, 156, 263. 

Rehla, ii. 274. 

Ren^bi, ii. 210. 


Reora,ii. 310. 
Rindhna, ii. 225. 
Eii^an, ii. 286. 
Rift, ii. 334. * 
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Ritoria, i. 321. 

Rob, ii. 341. 

Roisb, ii. 327. 

Rone, i. 296. 

Rongi, i. 130. 

Rokaria, ii. 216. 

Rowk, i. 299, 306. 

Rkk, 1. 266. 

Rkkar, i. 7. 

Rutiya, ii. 307. 
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SabOngar, i. 295. 

Sachan, i. 146. 

Skdhl, i. 198. 

Skdb lena, ii. 339. 

Sker, ii. 366. 

Skgar, il‘ 211. 

Sail, ii. 842. 

Sainbasi, i. 16. 

Sainsi, i. 296. 

Sakol, i. 130. 

Sakkk, i. 190. 

Sakrint, i. 147. 

Salla, i. 226. 
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Samariyk, ii. 322. 
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Samsawar, i. 166. 
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Sangjil, i. 177. 

Sangwkn, i. 130 f. 

Sail!, i. 290, 306. 

Sanjhlo, ii. 367. 

Saukalap Birt, ii. 26. 
Sannyksf, i. 289. 

Sansia, i. 287. 
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Saraswkr, i. 138. 
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Sarauti, ii. 319. 
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Sarwa, ii. 364. 

Sarw^k, ii. 327. 
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Skthi, ii. 286. 
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Satpar, ii. 289. 
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Sawahya, i. 177. 
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Sayil, i. 130. 
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Sekalgarh, i. 296. 
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Sckri, i. 32. 

Selha, ii. 286. 

Songar, i. 171, 174. 
Scnghar, i. 331 ff. 
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Seodbi, ii. 286. 

Seori, i. 69 
SeraulS; i. 293 f. 

Serua, i. 241. 
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ShagOn, ii. 266. 

Shaikh, i. 184, 187, 284, 
294 ff. 
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Sheko, i. 131. 

Shcoram, i. 130. 
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Shumkl, i. 170. 
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Siamjiril, ii. 286. 

Siddhi, ii. 309. 

Siddhd, i. 131. 
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Singia, i. 836. 
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Sisodik, i. 67, 90. 
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SohaL, ii. 339. 
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S6dra, i. 166 if, 288 if, 
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S^ah, ii. 321. 
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Sukhd&a, ii. 286. 
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Sdnkhar, ii. 286. 
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SOrlba, ii. 319. 
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Tibar, ii. 349. 

Tabbak, i. 296. 
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